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ROUGH BUT TRUE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE VOW OF ALLBQIANCE. 

' Weel, Jock, and what do you think of the young leddy ? 
They tell me she is a Boman Catholic; but she's too 
bonnie for that.* 

The speaker was a short broad-shouldered Scotchman, 
whose whole appearance was most unprepossessing. His 
height was four feet four inches, and his extraordinarily 
broad shoulders and long arms gave him a most grotesque 
appearance. His face was covered with dirty red hair, 
which immediately brought to one's mind an uncared-for 
garden, which has become overrun with weeds. He was 
the servant of Laird Campbell, and performed the duties 
of game-keeper and farm-servant. His family had served 
the lairds for generations, and he lived in the same old 
cottage (thatched with peat turfs, standing on the hill 
just outside the wood) that his father and grandfather 

B 



2 BOUGH BUT TBUE. 

before him had occupied. The speaker stood looking at 
his fellow-servant intently, waiting for his answer. 
The answer came at last. 

* I dinna ken, Sandy ; but I ken that her mither was 
a papisher, worse luck to her, for she'll be getting her 
punishment for it noo ; for Maister Macdougal said in his 
sermon last Lord's day,, that all who broke the second 
commandment, and worshipped images like the Catholics 
do, went to the place where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. You ken, Sandy, he meant hell.' 

* Whisht, man, you'll niver make me believe that the 
poor leddy went to the bad place just because she was a 
Catholic. Maybe she knew no better. Ill niver forget 
the day she came to our cottage door to speer for my 
mither ; and when she saw her look so bad, she just stap- 
pit in, and taking off her bonnet, said, " Sandy" (uncom- 
mon queerly, for she couldna' speak English quite weel ; 
you ken, I mean like you and me), " Sandy, go up to the 
ehateau." And when I said I did not understand her 
richt, she smiled and said, " Of course not;" and then told 
me to go up to the big house and tell Mrs. Mackay to 
give me a bottle of port-wine, and to bring down the soup 
that was to have gone up for her ain lunch, and she also 
told me to say she would not be in till dinner, for she was 
going to wait and sit by mither. I went up to the house, 
and when I came back with the wine and soup, there was 
my poor old mither sitting up in bed, with the leddy's 
arms holding her up; and the leddy had put her ain beau- 
tifol shawl round mither, and had washed her &ce and 
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hands, and brushed her hair^ which was, Jock, as white 
as snaw. She then took the soap out of my hand, and 
gave my mither a spoonfu* or two; bat she could na* swallow 
it richt, and threw it all up, and it went over all the beau- 
tiful shawl that I told you theJeddy had put round her. I 
felt rale sorry to think the bonnie thing was spoilt, and 
my mither greeted o'er it ; but the leddy said it did not 
matter; but mither was afeard she was angry, till the 
leddy just leant o'er her, and gi'ed her a kiss on her pale 
cheek. Weel, Jock, mither then began speaking about 
heaven and the angels; and the leddyjust knelt down after 
a wee by her bedside, and I saw tears in her e'en while 
she prayed. And 1*11 tell you what, Jock, you'll never 
make me think that God did not hear that prayer just 
because she was a Catholic. Mither died with her eyes 
fixed on me, leaning her head on the leddy's breast, and 
the very last words she spak were, " Sandy, my son, God 
bless you ; be true to her and hers." And so, God help 
me,' said Sandy, with his hat in his hand, and his face 
turned up to the sky, ' so I will be true to her and hers ; 
and if ever Miss Nelly needs such a rough humble friend 
as Sandy Drummond, I'll be it to the death, whether she's 
Catholic or no !' 

And as Sandy made this declaration his face became 
lighted up, and you could not haVe looked on it without 
feeling it was the face of a true man. 

' Sandy, I believe you are altogether demented. You 
speak as if you had gone daft. Just to think of Miss 
Nelly needing you for a friend 1 And I tell you I think it 
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ill becomes the precentor of a kirk to make so light of 
being worshippers of images and sic -like profanation as 
you do ; and if the Laird's leddy was guid to your mither, 
she was but acting as the de'il her maister tell't her, just 
to try to get your mither's soul maybe ; and I can only 
tell ye this, he seems to have got you to be half a Catholic 
already.' 

* Hold your noise, you fule ; you dinna ken what you 
are speaking about. The leddy was too good for this 
world, so God took her; and I think sometimes that it is 
just to the same place that all good people go, whether 
they are Catholic or Protestant.' 

* Now look you here, Sandy: do you mean to tell me 
that thae benighted ignorant worshippers of stone go to 
the same place that good people — ^who gang twice to kirk 
on Sabbath, and take a spell at the Bible in the afternoon, 
and make the bairns say their questions, and who aye put 
a copper in the plate at the kirk door, and make the wife 
and children do the same — go to? Losh, man, it is down- 
right insulting to our Christian principles to tell me that 
I, an office-bearer, and you, the precentor in Maister Mac- 
dougal's kirk, will gang to where they Catholics go to.' 

' You may say what you like, Jock, but I never felt so 
awful wicked as when I saw the poor leddy praying and 
telling her beads at my mither's bedside ; and I felt then, 
and I feel it jist as muckle the noo, that it is nonsense 
ever to think I can go where she has gone.' 

' How long is it since she died ?' 

' Sirs me ! it was on the night Miss Nellie was born. 
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and that's better than sixteen year syne. Whisht, Jock ! 
wha's that coming ?' 

' I canna' richtly see, but I think it's Miss Nelly her- 
self and a gentleman; they are riding the Laird's two new 
horses.' 

As Jock finished speaking, a lady and gentleman rode 
up to where the two men were standing. 

* How are you this morning, Sandy,' said Miss Nelly, 
for she it was. 

Jock took off his hat, but Sandy replied, 

*Brawly, Miss Nelly. And how is the Laird this 
morning ?' 

And Nelly, after a few more kind words which cost her 
nothing, but which are more valued by the working classes 
than gold, rode on with her companion. 

As soon as they were out of sight, Jock turned angrily 
round upon Sandy, and asked why he had not taken his 
bonnet off when Miss Nelly spoke. 

* Weel, weel,' said poor Sandy, * I'm rale sorry that I 
forgot my mainers sae ; but, to tell you the truth, I was 
so glad to see the blithesome young creature looking so 
bonnie, that it entirely went out of my head. But who 
was the grand gentleman with Miss Nelly; he did not 
look as if he came from this part of the country ?' 

^ no ; he is the gentleman who has taken Donald- 
son's shooting this year. He comes from Lunnon, and is 
called Mr. Charlie Harding. I've heard say his father and 
the Laird were at the schule together, and great friends 
when they were young men.* 
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*Now, Jock,' said Sandy, *I think I remember the 
youngster's faither. He used to come here when he was 
but a boy — ^it must be thirty years ago — and I heard he'd 
got shot in a duel with some monsu over in France. I 
mind him the noo ; he had fair hair, and was a rale 
braw laddie. But I must gang and howk some tawties 
for the big house, for I dinna like to see that woman-ser- 
rant come down with her bad cold and dig the tawties ; 
you ken, it might make her worse.' 



CHAPTER n. 

* Well, Miss Campbell,' said Charlie Harding, as they 
rode quietly along, * I congratulate you on your two ac- 
quaintances. One seems certainly to know how to touch his 
cap when a lady speaks to him; but the lout you called 
Sandy stared at you, and grinned with his abominably ugly 
face, as if he were quite on an equality with you.' 

* O don't, Mr. Har^ng. I Uke Sandy, although I must 
say he is no beauty; but I believe he is sincerely attached 
to our family. My poor mother' (and the young girl's voice 
trembled as she uttered the word by which the most sacred 
relationship on earth is known, and which she, alas, had 
never felt) * nursed his mother on her deathbed ; and I've 
heard my father say, he believed Sandy mourned for her 
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most deeply; and when papa went to trayel abroad, he 
asked if he might take the charge of her flower-garden ; 
and papa says he has kept it always looking as if she 
were here to attend to it herself. None of the flowers 
have been changed ; and when one dies, he gets another 
of the same sort, and puts it in its place/ 

* Upon my honour, it is yery good of him, and I dare- 
say he is a decent sort of man, after all ; but decidedly his 
looks are against him. But how do you like Scotland, 
Miss Campbell, after your long sojourn on the Continent ? 
Not longing to run back to ks scewnV he laughingly 
asked. 

* 0, 1 am delighted with it. I never knew what it was 
to enjoy life and be free till I came here. Not that I used 
to dislike the convent when I was there. The sisters 
were all very kind, and 0, so good ! They told me sins 
would beset me in the world, and that I should long to 
get back to tibeir haven of rest ; but, Mr. Harding, Z feel 
it is much easier to be good here^ where I can do anything 
I like, than in the convent, where I was always doing 
something, or wishing to do something, wrong. Don't you 
think so ?* 

* Well, Miss Campbell, not having been in a convent, 
I'm scarcely prepared to say;* and a quiet smile stole over 
Charlie Harding's face, as he thought of the poor little 
motherless girl 9X his side, who had just entered into the 
world at the age of sixteen, and who was more ignorant of 
it and its ways than children of ten are, but who for the 
pgpesent saw nothing but happiness and freedom before her; 
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SO he asked her, half in pity and half in fun, if she was 
quite happy now. 

* Yes, perfectly happy; only I wish papa would think 
so too, and not get that lady from London to take care of 
me ; for I'm a woman, and don't need any one to look 
after me — am I not, Mr. Harding ?' 

And Nelly's face assumed a most comically-serious ex- 
pression, as she looked up for her womanhood to be con- 
firmed, and Charlie could only reply, 

* Of course you are. Miss Nelly; and have you not 
come home to take care of the Laird, and convert all the 
peasants from their sinful ways to become good Catho- 
lics ?' 

' I wish I could,' sighed Nelly. * My aunt at the con- 
vent told me to do so, and that the Holy Virgin would love 
me for it, and make her Son forgive me some of my sins 
if I did ; but the mother also told me to obey my father, 
just before he took me away, and I promised. But papa 
told me he'd take me home and make me as happy as he 
could, and that I must love him with all my heart, and take 
care of him ; but that I must never speak to the people 
here about the Holy Virgin' (and the little devotee bent 
forward in her saddle and crossed herself, as she had done 
before when she named the name so holy to her), ' and 
that I must say all my prayers in my room. I often won- 
der what my aunt would say if she were here; for you know 
I do as papa told me, and so I cannot try to make the peo- 
ple round here love the Holy Virgin' (here she made an- 
other bow, and crossed herself). *You see, I feel I can 
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only obey part of what my aunt said, and she did tell me 
to obey my father, and that was the last thing she said. 
0, Mr. Harding, I wonder what the Holy Virgin wishes 
me to do ? If I am naughty in not trpng to make them 
love her, what will become of me ?' 

And here a sob broke forth from the poor little troubled 
child, as she remembered all she had heard of purgatory. 
Poor Charlie ! He pulled his moustache, and first looked 
at Nelly, and then at his horse ; and he felt, hard up as 
he was, he'd give a hundred pounds to be able to make 
the cheerfulness return to that little face ; but he did not, 
for the life of him, know what to say. At last he replied: 

' Ton my honour. Miss Nelly, I'd do what the governor 
wanted, and let the old lady in France look after her nuns, 
and go to the devil, if she liked,' added poor Charlie in 
desperation. 

But the horrified ' !' that burst from Nelly's lips 
made him feel he had, to Nelly's mind, committed a most 
heinous sin by his last expression, and he added, 

' 0, Miss Nelly, I am so sorry! Do forgive me. I did 
not mean to say that.* 

But Nelly said, * It is the Holy Virgin you must ask 
to forgive you for wishing Mother Mary to go to such a 
dreadful place ; and if you say your prayers all night, she • 
may forget her wrath and forgive you. I'll pray for you 
all to-night, and implore the Virgin to forgive you ; and I 
think she will, for she is so kind.' 

Poor Charlie felt most uncomfortable. One moment 
he was inclined to laugh ; but the next he felt himself in 
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the presence of a holy woman, and he knew it would be 
profane to laugh at the poor child's religion, and a dim 
longing to be a little better man than he was crossed his 
mind. He looked at Nelly, and all of a sudden a bright 
smile broke oyer her face, and she exclaimed in a tone of 
deep agitation, 

* O, Mr. Harding, if I pray to the Holy Virgin to make 
tiie people here love her, she will perhaps hear me, and 
then I shall have hoih obeyed papa and Mother Mary, and 
made all the people happy. I wish papa was a Soman 
Catholic,' said Nelly in a longing tone. * Mamma was ; 
and she made papa promise, just before she died, to send 
me to her sister. Mother Mary, and have me brought up 
in the true Church.' 

* Shall we have a canter. Miss Nelly ? for this grass 
along the side of the road is first-rate for one.' 

And without waiting for her answer, Charlie made his 
horse break out into one; for he felt he must stop the 
conversation, and trusted that after a canter it might be 
renewed in a strain a little more suited to his taste. On 
they went, along beautiful lanes with trees overshadowing 
them, with their leaves beautified a thousandfold by all the 
rich autumnal tints which betoken their fiall. 

After an hour's more riding, they returned home ; and 
having given the horses to Jock, who greeted them with 
a most obsequious salute, for which he was rewarded by 
Charlie with a shilling, they went into the house. 

And now let us look at Nelly, as she springs forward 
to her £Either, who comes to meet her. Her small childish 
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figure^ shown o£f to perfection by her black riding-habit» 
and the lace collar round her little neck (I can hear my 
lady readers exclaiming, ' Imagine going out riding with 
a fine lace collar on !' I know it is not the proper thing, 
bat forgive my little Nelly, for she had no mother to con- 
sult, and she wore it only because it looked pretty) contrasts 
well with the black-felt hat, with its gray ostrich feathers, 
which surmounts a little face lighted up by two splendid 
gray eyes. The small mouth, just open, with a smile 
playing round it, shows you her pearl-like teeth; her nose, 
I regret to inform the reader, is decidedly a snub nose ; but 
her hair is light brown, with sunbeams constantly playing 
on it, and a few skay locks have ftUen down her shoul- 
ders, half concealing two very small pure white ears ; her 
face, usually of a transparent whiteness, has just now a 
tinge of colour from her late exercise ; her little hands, 
incased in gray-kid gloves, are placed on her father's arm, 
as, standing on tiptoe, she tries to read a letter her father 
is studying. Her father ! * What a contrast ! ' at first glance 
you would exclaim ; ' what a handsome noble face !' But 
looking more closely, you would soon after add, * What a 
sad face !' His lips, to a studier of physiognomy, would 
denote a proud determined character. Such is Laird Camp- 
bell, the last male representative of one of the oldest county 
families in Scotland. His estate lies just on the borders 
of the Highlands. 

* Well, Nelly,* the Laird said, glancing down with a 
proud happy look at his little daughter by his side, ' here 
is a letter at last from Miss Lavinia Crookshank. She is 
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to leave London to-night, so will arrive here to-morrow 
about midday. I am glad she is coming, because she will 
be a nice companion, and take care of you; for I am afraid 
my wee Nelly has been very dull and sad with only her old 
father and the servants to speak to. Have you not, my 
little one ? Look up and tell me, my wee dochter.' 

Nelly looked up, and as her father leant forward to re- 
ceive her reply, she threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him first on one cheek and then on the other, and 
said, 

' You know, papa, I can't be sad and dull when I am 
with you ; and besides, Mr. Harding has been so good to 
ride about with me, for I know he must have thought me 
a stupid little giri, and longed to have been away shooting 
instead of being with me.' 

' Ton my honour. Miss Nelly, I was delighted to be 
with you, and I only thought it was awfully kind of you 
to put up with a fellow like me after all your grand French 
gentlemen.' 

And Charlie looked more confused than he had ever 
appeared in all the compliments he had paid to London 
young ladies in Belgravian drawing-rooms. He said to 
himself he could not get on with Nelly; she was quite dif- 
ferent from any one else, and he liked her for that very 
reason. 

' 0, Mr. Harding, it is too bad of you to laugh at me ; 
for you know I never saw one gentleman all the time I 
was in the convent till papa came for me, excepting Father 
Pierre and Jacques the old gardener. I used to wonder 
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what papa was like for hours together; and whenever I got 
his letters, I used to long to see him, and I first thought 
he must be like Father Pierre and then like Jacques.' 

'Well, and was my daughter satisfied with her old 
father when she did see him 7 asked the Laird. 

' 0, papa, you know I never imagined you half so beau- 
tiful and good as you are — no one could ; and I love you, 
0, so much, and you are not at all like Father Pierre or 
Jacques ; and 0, papa, I do so wish Miss Crookshank was 
not coming !' 

' Well, my little pet, if Miss Crookshank frightens you 
very much, and you do not like her, 1*11 send her away. 
Now, does that set my little daughter's heart at rest?' 
And he looked down on the little child, and said, ' Now 
run away, and take your things off; for dinner will soon 
be ready.' 

And away ran Nelly. 

* Well, Charlie,' said the Laird, * and how are you get- 
ting on, my boy? — Upon my word' (in an undertone), 'how 
like the boy is to dear old Charlie;' and as he muttered 
this a quiver passed over the Laird's mouth, for he had 
loved Charlie's father dearer than all save his wife ; they 
had been all in all to each other, shared their boyish 
griefs and joys together, and would have died for one 
another. 

'Well, sir' ('The same voice! 0, to think that he 
should have died,' murmured the Laird, ' and I be spared !'), 
' the shooting is pretty good, though not so good as I ex- 
pected, the birds are so confoundedly wild. By the bye, I 
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wrote to Harker to send me down that sixty-guinea breech* 
loader I told you of.' 

' I say, Charlie, are not you a bit extravagant ? Ex- 
cuse an old man asking the question,' as the blood rushed 
to the handsome young Englishman's face, ^ but you know, 
lad, I love you as dearly as if you were my own son,* 

' Well, sir,' said Charlie, not at all at his ease, * you 
see, sir, I had to get a new gun ; my old one was such a 
duffing old thing, good for nothing but frightening the 
crows.' 

' But, Charlie, your rooms in PaU-maU must cost you 
a perfect fortune.' 

' Yes, sir, they are confoundedly dear — six guineas a 
week ; but then, you see, I am uncle Prospect's heir, and 
one must have things nice.* 

* Charlie, Charlie, it is ill-luck waiting to step into 
dead men's shoes, my boy.' 

* Well, so it is, sir ; but uncle won't hear of my going 
in for a profession, and expects me to live in style, but 
never helps me to do so ; and he is always telling me I 
am to be his heir. I suppose he expects that the 80002. 
I came into eighteen months ago, when I was of age, are 
to last me till he dies. It is very awkward, upon my hon- 
our ; but what is a fellow to do ? I mean to adopt " Nil 
despeiandum" as my motto, and throw care, to the winds,' 
said CharHe, laughing ; and Nelly coming in just then^ 
the conversation dropped. 
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CHAPTER in. 

NELLY PBESIDINa AT DINNEB. 

DiNNEB was soon after ailnounced^ and in they went, a 
cosy little party; and for once the old adage proved un- 
true, three in this instance being yery good company. 
Now, behold little Nelly seated at the head of the table. 
It is a great occasion for her, being the first time in her 
life she has presided at dinner with more than her father 
present ; for although Charlie had often dropped-in at 
lunch, he had never been present at dinner. Little Nelly, 
dressed in a plain black-silk dress cut square at the neck, 
with a fold of white tulle nearly covering up her fair neck, 
round which hung a little Indian filigree cross and chain ; 
her hair brushed back and loosely caught in a black-velvet 
band, and then falling in rich large curls over her shoul- 
ders, looked to my mind more lovely than many of the 
magnificently -dressed alid correctly -featured beauties it 
has 1)een my fortune to see. 

* Will you take some soup, Mr. Harding ?' she asked ; 
and when Charlie assented, her little hand took hold of 
the silver ladle and she successfully served it out. But 
by the time her father was helped, the ladle had become 
80 hot, that she could not hold it, so she sat perfectly 
still, with her empty plate before her ; for it would have 
looked so childish and stupid to have asked Mr. Harding 
or the maid to help her. So there she sat, fearing a 
second application, when her weakness must have become 
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visible. I am not at all sure whether my little papist 
did not offer up a silent prayer to the Holy Virgin for 
assistance in this dreadful dilemma; at all events, for- 
tune befriended her this time, for when she asked, with a 
trembling voice, if they would have some more, they 
both declined. Next came a meat pie and a pair of fowls, 
the latter being placed in front of the little mistress. 
those fowls ! I do not think that Nelly will ever forget 
them. Both Mr. Harding and the Laird said they would 
trouble her. How Nelly dug her fork in them, and tried 
to cut off a leg ! But off it would not come. Then she 
tried to sever a wing; but, alas, with no better success. 
At last in desperation, and with a face flushed with bitter 
disappointment, she attacked the poor bird's back in the 
centre, and, joy! it gave way, and she had that obstinate 
fowl lying in two pieces before her. She could now afford 
to be generous ; so she put one half on Charlie's plate, 
and asked if he would have a little gravy, and then sent 
the other half to her father, with an application for some 
pie ; for she did not care to chance being ignominiously 
defeated by the other bird. And now, having overcome 
her difficulties, she joined in the conversation. The Laird 
was just telling Charlie what a splendid character his 
friend Lady Blantyre had given Miss Lavinia Crookshank. 
' As far as I can judge, I might have sought all over 
Europe before I could have found any one more suitable 
to be Nelly's guide and companion.' 

* Papa, I know one,* said Nelly. 

* Who is this overlooked blessing, Nell ?' 
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' Why, papa, it is jast the Laird himser, as Sandy 
would say.* 

' But, my dear girl, I am not going to run away ; so 
you will be better oflf, you see, having two companions 
instead of one.' 

By this time dessert was on the table ; and after a 
little more conversation, the Laird told Nelly to go and 
get the drawing-room fire bright before they came in; and 
away went the happy girl, as proud of her success in pre- 
siding at her father's dinner-table as many a lady is when 
she feels that her dinner-party of the season has been a 
perfect success, and that that spiteful Lady St. Gkir cannot 
go away and say that it did not go off well, or that fault- 
finding Miss Jones the heiress can say that the waiters 
looked as if they had been hired to be ornamental, and 
that they had signally failed in being either ornamental 
or useful, for she did not get the vegetables till her meat 
was quite cold. 

The Laird and Charlie were chatting about London 
life, both as it now was and had been forty years ago, when 
they were startled by an impassioned voice singing, 

* Ave, SanctisBima, ^tis nightfall on the sea ; 
Ora pro nobis, our prayers rise to thee ; 
Ora, Mater, thou who hast dangers faced, — 

Help ns when danger^s near, 

sweet Mother, hear.' 

Well might they pause and listen. The voice was 
first trembling as if fearing to be heard; then, gaining 
strength, it was filled with a sweet sadness; then an agony 
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of sorrow seemed expressed in every note ; and then again 
the voice was raised in tearful entreaty; and last of all 
an intense adoration rang from the notes both of singer 
and piano. Now all was silent, and a holy calm seemed 
to reign. Both Mr. Campbell and Charlie sat perfectly 
quiet for a few minutes after the voice had died away ; 
then even the Laird used an effort to speak on some 
trivial matter, and Charlie saw a tear glisten in his dark 
eye. Neither referred to that impassioned song. They 
felt it was Nelly's pure soul rising in prayer to heaven, 
and that it would be profane to talk about it like any 
ordinary song. The two gentlemen adjourned to the 
drawing-room after a little, and the Laird asked Nelly to 
sing. She said she only knew a few hymns; but sat 
down at the piano and sang, at first nervously; then, soon 
forgetting those present in the words she was uttering, 
sang with a jubilant voice one of Bernard de Clugni's 
bright life-giving Easter hymns. Soon after, Charlie took 
his leave ; and Nelly, bidding her father good-night, re- 
tired to her bedroom. 

Let us take a glanoe round her room, for a lady's mind 
and character are more easily seen by a glimpse of her 
bedroom than in any other way. Poor little Nelly's was 
very simple. A spotless white bed, with muslin curtains 
suspended from a brass ring fastened in the ceiling falling 
on both sides of the bed. Above the pillow, also sus- 
pended from the ceiling, was a plaster-of-Paris mould of 
a dove, life-size, flying with a leaf in its mouth. Very 
precious was this valueless relic to Nelly's heart. It was 
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the only thing she had brought to remind her of her con- 
vent home. It used to hang there over her little cot. 
It was a fancy of the mother to have one over each sister's 
bed, as a sign of purity, and to testify hope to the cast- 
down. Over Nelly's window was drawn a white muslin 
curtain, with pink shining through. The room contained 
a wardrobe, dressing-table, three chairs, washstand, writ- 
ing-table, and Bofa, all of white wood. The sofa was 
covered with white over pink. A little book-slide stood 
on the table, containing a few of Sir Walter Scott's novels 
(the first novels Nelly had ever read), and a travelling 
dressing-case lay open on the floor, fitted up most com- 
pletely in ivory and silver. No cosmetics, hair-oil, hair- 
restorer, water from the Pool of Siloam, rouge-pots, powder- 
boxes, or false hair, &c. were visible, or could have been 
found if sought for. The carpet was a beautiful dark 
blue one. And last of all, but to Nelly's mind it came 
first, there hung an alabaster crucifix from the wall. As 
soon as Nelly entered, she quickly took off her dress, ex- 
changing it for a blue lama dressing-gown. She then 
knelt down before the crucifix, and began to implore the 
Virgin to intercede with her Son to forgive Charlie his sine; 
for, strange to say, although to her father and every one 
else she always spoke of him as Mr. Harding, yet to the 
Virgin she prayted for * Charlie f but I doubt if she was 
aware of it ; and there let us leave her to her devotions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW ARRIVAL. 

The next day every one seemed restless in the big 
house. Little Nellie wandered from room to room, with 
her little pale face and dark eyes looking weary and sad. 
She might well look tired. She had kept her promise to 
Charlie, and had spent the whole night prostrated before 
the crucifix, imploring the Virgin to forgive him, as if 
her own life had depended on it ; and she had only fallen 
asleep on the floor at last from sheer exhaustion. The 
Laird too seemed as if he could not settle down. A certain 
uneasiness pervaded the whole household, including the 
three maids, all of whom were speculating on Miss La- 
vinia Crookshank, who was every moment drawing nearer 
to her destination. The Laird, having for the tenth time 
in the last hour looked at his watch, put on his hat and 
walked down to the stables, and told Jock to dress him- 
self in his best livery, and harness the chestnut mare in 
the dogcart. He then returned to the house and called 
Nelly. At his voice the poor startled child ran to him, 
looking so unspeakably sad, that the Laird at first fancied 
she must be ill ; but she said no ; only she felt so a&aid 
to meet Miss Crookshank. 

'0 papa, you'll take care of me. And do you think 
she'll come soon ?' 

* Why, my little pet, of course she will. I am just 
going with Jock in the dogcart to the station to meet her. 
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But there is no cause, my child, for you to be so frightened. 
Miss Grookshank is not going to eat you up ; and you 
remember my promise : if you do not like her, tell me, 
and she shall go ; only I hope youll get on well together 
and be very happy. Now good-bye, my little Nell. Give 
papa one kiss, and just see if Miss Grookshank's room is 
nice and comfortable.' 

For the Laird always took care that every one, either 
visitor or servant, should be hospitably received and treated 
while under his roof. 

Nelly went and gathered a few flowers, which she put 
into a vase and took to the room prepared for Miss Gruik- 
shank ; and having seen everything in order, went down 
to the dining-room, and got a breakfast-lunch set out on 
the table. 

* Sure, Miss Nelly, you're taking unco' trouble about 
this Lunnun leddy. Why, she is no so much after all. 
She's only a governess. Why, my hinny, I wouldna' fash 
mysel' about her,' said Marget the maid, who had just 
been told by Nelly to bring up the cold partridges. 

* Marget, you must not talk like that. You know it 
is very kind of Miss Grookshank to come all the way from 
London to take care of me, and your master would not like 
it.' 

* Weel, Miss Nelly, I ken that rale fine ; and it's just 
like the Laird himsel' to drive to the station to meet the 
leddy. He is a rale grand gentleman is the maister. I'll 
niver forget when I arrived here. The Laird happened to 
be in the yard; and when the cart stopit, he just came 
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forward and helped me down, just as if I were some prin- 
cess; and he said, "I hope yon will be happy and com- 
fortable with ns ; bnt I see yon are cold;" and with that 
he called out '^Mrs. Mackay!" and when she came to 
the door, he said, " Here ia our traveller. Take her in, 
give her some nice hot tea and a chop, and make her 
comfortable." Why, miss, it made me feel qnite cheery 
like, and I felt happier than if I had had a quarter's wage in 
my ponch. — ^But here they comeS' said Marget, rushing to 
the window. ' The maister is driving, and 0, Miss Nelly, 
the leddy is dressed beautiful. Weel, weel, if one gets all 
they fine things through being a governess, I shouldna* 
mind being a governess myser.' 

And away went Marget to tell Mary and Jessie that 
the maister was driving down the avenue, and that she 
had just caught a glimpse of the Lunnun leddy as the 
machine turned the comer, and that she just lookit for all 
the world like one of they grand leddies in the picture- 
book that Miss Hervey the dressmaker had. 

Nelly, when she heard Marget say they were in sight, 
with her heart beating very quickly, went to the window 
and looked shyly out from behind the curtain. 

* She %g a grand lady after all !' she exclaimed. 

And Nelly sat down and felt her own utter insignifi- 
cance, poor dbild t 

The dogcart stopped at the door, and Nelly heard her 
father calling her. She hurried to the door, trembling in 
every limb. Don't laugh at my little Nelly's fear. Put 
yourself in her place. She had never spoken to any lady 
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except le$ soeura and Mother Mary. She had only been at 
home bIx weeks, and although Mrs. Macdongal and Mrs. 
Buchanon had called, Nelly had been out riding with 
Charlie both times, and so had missed them. 

'This is my daughter, Miss Crookshank/ said the 
Laird, as he took hold of Nelly's hand. 

* What a nice little girl !' said Miss Grookshank, as she 
stepped into the hall. 

' Not so very little,' said the Laird, seeing a hurt ex- 
pression in his darling's face. 'I think Nellie has the 
advantage of you in that respect, if you will permit me to 
say so. Miss Grookshank.' 

* Of course, Mr. Gampbell : Nelly' (turning round to 
where poor Nelly stood) * is much taller than I am ; but 
you see I'm such a little dot ; but, let us hope, little and 
good.' 

And here she laughed a pretty little laugh. 
' Would you tell the servant, Mr. Gampbell, to bring 
my box out of the dogcart, please ?' 

* Jock, carry Miss Grookshank's box to her room; and, 
Marget, show the lady the way upstairs ; and when you 
are ready. Miss Grookshank, you will find my daugh- 
ter and myself in the dining-room. Nelly has prepared 
lunch for you, and I would advise you not to be too long 
upstairs ; for I am sure you must need something to eat.' 

Now Miss Grookshank was a clever woman, and knew 
it was bad policy to let two people have an opportunity of 
talking over a third until they both had seen enough of 
the third person to enable them to express a favourable 
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opinion as to her character ; and she had tact enough to 
know that she had done violence to Nelly's dignity by 
calling her a nice little girl, and so was determined to put 
herself right with her future charge before she gave her an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion to the Laird of her 
new companion. Putting aside these reasons, Miss Crook- 
shank knew she could not improve her appearance by a 
visit to her room; for, like a sensible woman, she had 
gone to an hotel in Glasgow, and after refreshing herself 
with a bath, had changed her dusty clothes for those she 
now wore, which certainly became the little woman wonder- 
fully. So, turning round, she said, 

' 0, Mr. Campbell, I am so tired ; and if you and your 
daughter would excuse me, I should just like to take off 
my bonnet and cloak, and get the servant (if she would 
kindly do so) to take them up to my room, and go straight 
into the dining-room and have a little lunch ; after which, 
I should like to go up and have a sleep, for I feel quite 
knocked up with my long journey.' 

* Certainly, Miss Crookshank ; I think it is a very 
sensible proposal of yours. I am sorry you are so fatigued. 
— Margaret, take Miss Crookshank's things upstairs.' 

' 0, thank you ! I am sorry to give so much trouble 
to your servant.' 

' It's nae trouble at all, mem ; and maybe you'd like 
a little hot water to bathe your feet in before you go to 
sleep ?' 

* Thank you, I should. How kind you all are !' And 
she followed the Laird into the dining-room. 
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Nelly presided, and felt how stupid she had been to be 
so frightened; and, half ^ashamed of her late fears, she 
said, blushing and trembling at the same time, 

' I am very sorry you are so tired ; and do you like 
honey. Miss Grookshank? for Sandy brought a cap in this 
morning.* 

' I like it more than anything for lunch,' replied Miss 
Crookshank; *but don't trouble to get it for me, my dear,' 
as Nelly rose from the table, proud of her little speech ; 
for she saw the smile of approval on her father's face. 

And now let us look at Miss Crookshank, as she sits 
in that old Scotch dining-room, with its black oak furni- 
ture, and the bright fire blazing and crackling. 

The autumn sun is shining in at the window, and 
lights up her handsome face. Her complexion is dark, 
but her lips are of a rich vermilion colour; and when they 
open, contrast well with her beautiful white teeth. Her 
eyes are small, but very bright ; her hair is glossy and 
jet-black. She is dressed in a purple merino gown, richly 
trimmed with satin of the same shade, and a crape ruffle 
round her neck. She does not look above seven -and - 
twenty; but her real age is thirty-four. She looks an 
interesting little English lady, and so both the Laird and 
Nelly thought. 

' I was so agreeably disappointed when I arrived in 
Glasgow this morning, Mr. Campbell,' she exclaimed, ' for 
I was beginning to feel quite frightened. I've heard so 
much about Scotchmen being fierce, and going about iu a 
half-wild state, that when the train stopped I expected to 
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see a lot of men in kilts. Is that the right name yon call 
the things they wear ? don't laugh if it is not/ she asked 
pleadingly; and when assured that was the name, she 
said^ ^ I am so glad I am right. But instead of that I saw 
some men dressed just the same as they are in London. 
They certainly spoke rather queerly, but they were very 
obliging ; only a little rough, but that is just what I like.' 

' Then I know. Miss Crookshank, who you'll ^ke ;' and 
Nelly looked so much in earnest, that Miss Lavinia began 
to wonder if she were already talking of some neighbouring 
squire whom she, Lavinia, might make happy. 

^ Yes, I dote on rough people, because there is always 
a good heart beneath it all. Does the gentleman live near 
this?' 

' papa, to think of Sandy being called a gentleman !' 
and Nelly burst out laughing. 

' My daughter. Miss Grookshank, was talking of one of 
the men on the farm. He is a faithful servant, but a very 
rough, uncouth fellow.' 

^ 0, indeed !' and Miss Crookshank raised her cup of 
coffee to her lips, to hide her blush of mortified pride. 
* I am very fond of faithful servants, noble creatures. But 
I've not told you all the delusions I had concerning the 
Scotch nation,' she continued. ' Now, when I came here, 
I expected to find your daughter a large, high-shouldered, 
high-cheek-boned, red-haired girl ; instead of that I find 
her just the height I always longed to be, and looking as 
if she had descended from a long line of beautiful women 
and handsome men ;' and Miss Grookshank, without wait- 
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ing for an answer, went on, 'Do yon know, I have been 
reading all about those dreadful battles in Prince Charlie's 
time. What a noble fellow he was ! Don't you wish, Mr. 
Campbell, you had txred and fought for the noble cause ? 
I would gladly haTe died for it;' and the little woman 
looked quite heroic. 

^ Well, you see, if I had lived then I could not have 
lived now, and I was very well represented then by other 
members of the family.' 

^ Then you an descended from those noble Campbells, 
who fought so bravely !' exclaimed Lavinia, leaning for- 
ward to the Laird, with her hands clasped, and a look of 
intense interest m ber face. 

^ Yes, Miss Crooksbank, I am their unworthy repre- 
sentative,' said the Laird with a proud look, for if there 
was one thing he prided himself on, it was his descent ; 
and the clever Englishwoman thanked her stars she had 
looked at the tourist's guide-book and seen a short account 
of the Campbell family there. And had she not good rea- 
son to congratulate herself? for she had not been an hour 
in the house before discovering its master's one weak 
point, pride of descent; and some people might have lived 
with him for years without finding it out, for he was too 
much a thorough gentleman to have referred to it himself. 

' How proud you must be, Mr. Campbell ! I wish I 
could trace my family back to a fine old stock, which had 
distinguished itself as yours has done. I can only go 
back three generations on my father's side. My great- 
grandfather was a cheesemonger in Bishopsgate- street, 
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and he amassed a large fortune and left it to his only son, 
who used to live in the country, and who was determined 
to make his son, my father, a gentleman ; so he sold the 
cheese-shop, and purchased a commission in the army for 
him. My poor father got amongst bad companions, and 
gambled away his fortune, leaving my mother the pittance 
of 200Z. a year during her life. I was only two years old 
at the time, and my mother scrimped herself to give me a 
good education, and when she died five years ago, left me 
10002., and since then I've been a governess ;' and having 
finished delivering her history. Miss Crookshank rose from 
the table, and with a gasp which might either have arisen 
from shortness of breath or a sob, asked in a mournful 
tone if she might ring the bell and be shown to her room. 
When the door had closed upon her, Mr. Campbell 
asked Nelly how she liked her new friend. 

* Well, papa, she seems very nice. How sad to have 
lost her father ! But how can she be my friend ? I never 
saw her before lunch.* 

* Tuts, child, she is a very clever woman ; quite a lady, 
notwithstanding having descended from a cheesemonger' 
(what a concession for the old Tory to make !) ; ' but I think 
her mother must have come from a good stock. I must 
ask her. She has taken quite a weight off my mind, for 
she is just the very sort of lady to be a good companion to 
you.' 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE servants' HALL. 



Maboet carried up Miss Grookshank's bonnet and 
cloak to her room, which, after duly admiring, she placed 
on the bed, and went away to report on the new arrival to 
her fellow-servants. 

* Now, Marget, what do you think of Miss Nelly's go- 
verness ?' asked Jess the cook, as soon as she had shown 
her face in the kitchen. ' I tried to catch a sight of her 
through the chink in the scullery-door, but couldna'. Flora 
went and hid ahint the bushes in the garden when she 
heard the machine coming down the avenue, and she says 
she was dressed beautiful.' 

' Weel, I ken that, and didna* I tell ye that some time 
ago ? and I tell you she's a rale pleasant-speaking leddy, 
and seems unco frighted of giving trouble. Do ye ken she 
has the most beautiful soft velvet cloak, and it's all lined 
inside with black satin. Ay, it'« rale bonnie.' 

*I dinna' believe you, Marget. A governess with a 
cloak like that ! Why, you're just havering and trying to 
make a fule of me.' 

* I'm no trying to make a fule o' ye, Jess, and it's as 
true as that Maister Macdougal preached last Lord's day. 
You have seen her, you say. Flora, so you bear me wit- 
ness.' 

* I didna* exactly see her either. I jist caught a glimpse 
of a brawly-dressed leddy as the Laird drove by ;' adding 
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spitefully, * And how could I see the lining of her cloak, 
if she had it on ? It's my belief you're jist leeing. The 
idea of a cloak lined with satin, when I paid elevenpence 
three-farthings for that bit of scarlet satin I have in my 
best bonnet! You must just be clean daft. If ye think 
I am going to believe that her cloak is lined with that, 
you're mistaken ; for it would hae cost her a fortune, and 
she is jist a poor governess — nae better nor you or me,* 

' Nae better nor you or me ! I tell you she is a rale 
leddy ; and if you and Jessie dinna' believe me, you can 
come up the stair and see foryoursels, for it's lying on the 
bed, and her bonnet by the side of it ; and 0, lass, it's a 
rale beauty, far bonnier nor mine. I aye thocht my new 
bonnet was the bonniest one in the whole world, but it is 
naething to hers.' 

'I hae half a mind to go. Flora, and inspect they 
wonders &om London/ said Jess, giving Marget a look of 
withering scorn ; but poor Marget was mourning over the 
eclipsed splendour of her bonnet. 

* Ye hae jist better put off your shoon if ye're ganging 
to the leddy's room, in case the maister might hear us 
three on the stair, and wonder what we were doing,' said 
Marget. 

*Wha said there were three ganging up the stair?* 
asked Flora, who nevertheless was acting on Marget's 
advice and taking off her shoes, Jess following her ex- 
ample. * I suppose I can gang if I like, and there's nae 
one here that will stop me;' and with bated breath the 
three maids crept up the stairs^ as if they were bent on 
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robbery at least, if not murder. At last they arrived at 
Miss Crookshank's room. Marget, the bravest, pnshed 
the door a few inches wide and slipped in, followed closely 
by the other two. She went up to the bed, and pointing 
to the cloak, said, 

* There, you twa hizzies, is it no as I tellH ye ? But 
it's rale bonnie!' passing her hand tenderly over the velvet 
cloak. 

^ Sirs me ! wha would hae thocht it ?* exclaimed the 
two maids in the same breath. 

Jess first recovered from her surprise, and turning to 
Marget (who held the bonnet in her hand), said, 

* Weel, Marget, you're richt for ance in your life ; but 
you may jist remember ye were entirely wrang as to the 
number of chicks the black hen had. It was only twelve, 
and no thirteen, though I'll no deny there was a dead one 
in the nest ; but that would niver make thirteen.' 

'Wha was talking about chickens, ye gowk? But, 
Jess lass, is this nae lovely?' said Marget, putting the 
bonnet now on her head. '0, what a beautiful fall ! I'm 
sure if I could only get one like this, Peter wad ask me to 
be his ain wife next Lord's day. I hae been expecting 
him to do sae every Sabbath for tiie last ten years.' 

Jess, not to be behindhand, caught up the cloak, and 
arrayed herself in it; and poor Flora, seeing a pair of purple 
gloves with gauntlets, was determined to smarten herself 
forthwith, so tried to pull them on. 

* Look here,' exclaimed Jess, ' here's her purse,' as she 
put her hand in a little pocket and pulled out a guinea purse. 
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'Sirs me, Jess, you're no going to open the leddy's 
pnrse? That is what I call disgraceful, peering into other 
folk's things,' said Marget. 

* Gnid God,' exclaimed Jess, as she opened the purse, 
* it has ten rale sovereigns in't!' 

'You dinna' say that, Jess!' exclaimed Flora, awe- 
stricken. ' Losh, it's just as muckle as I get all the year 
round ! Deary me ! I'll tell you what : the lady must be 
a princess in disguise. I hae read of sic'. I'm sure o' 
this : she is no a poor governess.' And with a desperate 
tug Flora managed to pull the button off the glove she 
had in vain been trying to fasten. ' What will become of 
me ? I've been and pulled the button off ! I wish I'd 
never come into the room ! It's all your fault, Marget. 
It was you who brought me here.' 

' Haud your tongue, ye fule !' said Marget, who was 
still most complacently viewing herself with the bonnet on, 
in the glass. 

But at this moment the parlour -bell rang. If a 
ghost had made its appearance amongst them, the horror 
depicted on the three maids' faces could not have been 
greater. At last Jess gasped out, 

' This comes of prying into other people's affairs. I'd 
gie something to be back in the kitchen. But I canna' get 
this cloak off.' 

* Bin, Marget !' cried Flora; * it's the maister ringing; 
and if ye dinna' rin, he'll come out into the hall and catch 
us all. But stop, lass,' catching hold of Marget, ' you hae 
the bonnet on your heed.' 
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' So I have, Lord preserve us all ! and what's mair, I 
canna' get it aff ; it's got caught in my hair. There goes 
the bell again ! 0, what will become of us ?' 

At last Marget, having got the bonnet ofif, ran down- 
stairs to answer the bell. The other two were left, still 
trying to take off, the one the cloak, and the other the 
glove, which Flora found was ten times more difficult to 
take off than it had been to put on. To their horror they 
heard almost immediately Miss Crookshank and Marget 
ascending the stairs ; and desperation increasing their 
power, off came the cloak and the glove, which they threw 
on the bed, and then ran into Nelly's room, which was 
opposite. And then they heard Miss Crookshank ask 
Marget if it were the Scotch fashion to go about in stock- 
ings without shoes ; for she thought it must be very cold 
to do so in winter. Marget said no, it was not the Scotch 
fashion. Miss Crookshank then asked why she did so, 
and gave her a look with her bright eyes which made her 
feel (as she told the other two afterwards) 4ike a cold shape 
of porritch.' But Miss Coookshank went on, and said, 

' 0, I see : you were changing your shoes when the 
bell rang, and did not like to keep Mr. Campbell waiting. 
I noticed the bell was answered very quickly.* And then, 
when Margaret showed her into her room, and gave a 
glance round to see if the other two had made good their 
escape, she thanked her so sweetly for having brought up 
her cloak and bonnet; 'but,' she added, you need not 
have taken so much care of them, for they are not new.' 

Marget, with her fears much relieved, gave a glance to- 
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wards the bed, where^ to her horror, she saw the cloak 
tamed half inside out, and lying on the top of the bonnet. 
She stood staring helplessly at them, till recalled by Miss 
Crookshank telling her she might go now. She did not 
lose much time in taking adyahtage of the permission. 

After the door was closed, Miss Crookshank sat down, 
and communed with herself thus : 

* I think I can be happy here. Th,ey all seem very nice, 
but need a little managing. I'll get them presently to 
study me, and to become quite attached to the cheese- 
monger's great-granddaughter.' And she gave a little laugh. 
* I shall make that little white-faced Nelly repent laughing 
at me for mistaking this Sandy for a gentleman. I like her 
though, and will make her love me ; for then she will be 
very easily managed ; and I know from her look she will 
do anything for any one she loves. Well, I don't see why 
we should not all live very happily together.' 

And then she looked round the room. Seeing Jess's 
apron on the floor, she laughed again ; for she saw at a 
glance that the servants had been looking at her things, 
and congratulated herself that lOZ. had been in her purse, 
for she knew the value of gold with servants — or with any 
one else except fools, she would have added. She then 
took out a dress for dinner, half undressing herself, and 
went to bed for a fiew hours' refreshing sleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GHAELIE IN TBOUBLE. 

Charlie rode slowly home with the Laird's words 
ringing in his ears, and in anything but a comfortable 
state of mind. Nelly had made him forget his debts and 
troubles for the last day or two, but now the Laird had 
once more brought them back to his recollection. He 
knew he was extravagant and owed a lot of moneyi but 
firmly believed it would come all right some day. Arriv- 
ing at his shooting-box, he called the lad Jim and gav& 
him his horse. The first thing that met Charlie's eyes 
as he entered the sitting-room was a letter lying on tho 
table addressed to him. He found on opening it that it 
was from his tailor. It ran thus : 

' Charles Harding, Esq. 

* Oeorge-street, W. 

* Dear Sir, — I now beg to enclose your little bill with 
us, made up to date, amounting to 120Z. ; and on your 
finding the same correct, I shall feel obliged by a cheque. 
I also beg to inform you that a bill of yours has come into 
my hands, due the 81st of next month, amount 460Z. — L 
remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

' Thomas Jones.' 

After having finished reading this interesting epistle, 
Gharlid gave a prolonged whistle, and taking a cigar from 
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the mantelpiece, folded the letter carefully into a taper, 
pushed it into the fire, and then lit his weed with it. He 
next pulled a chair opposite the fire, and sitting down 
prepared a tumbler of whisky toddy, and set himself to 
find out some way of meeting these two unexpected de- 
mands ; for Charlie had quite forgotten about the bill to 
which he had put his name four months before in order 
lo help a friend to tide over some little money difl&culties. 
After gazing into the fire for fully an hour, he jumped up, 
exclaiming, 

'I've got it[! .I'll go up to London by to-morrow 
night's limited mail, and get Duckworth to give me the 
name and address of that obliging friend of his who al- 
ways helps him out of his difl&culties. And now, having 
made up my mind, I will have another tumbler to drink 
success to Charlie Harding, and confusion to duns !' 

Next morning Charlie was up and out on the moors 
with a heart as light and happy as if nothing had ever 
caused him a moment's uneasiness. He ran over just in 
time for lunch to say good-bye for a time to his friends 
at the big house. He was perfectly surprised to see how 
Miss Crookshank had already made her presence felt by 
all the household. At lunch, he noticed that Marget was 
more attentive to her than to either her master or mistress, 
and that although Miss Crookshank did not once, by word 
or action, push herself forward, yet she seemed by com- 
mon consent to be considered the chief person at table. 
Charlie wondered how his friend Nelly liked her com- 
panion ; so after lunch he asked her, when they were left 
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alone, and was rather surprised at hearing her say * Very 
much ;' and Nelly added, * Do not you think her very 
pretty T and when he did not go into raptures over Miss 
Crookshank*s appearance, Nelly looked quite disappointed. 
Charlie had formed his own opinion of the lady in ques- 
tion, which if expressed would have been 'A demned 
pretty fascinating woman, but, *pon my honour, I should 
not care to have much to do with her, for I expect sho*d 
show her claws at a pinch.* Both the Laird and Nelly 
were sorry to hear of Charlie*s unexpected departure, and 
the Laird told him to come back soon. Nelly only looked 
at him with her great sad eyes, and she experienced for 
the first time since she had come into the world from her 
convent home the pain of parting with a friend ; and she 
did not feel it the less because Charlie said he*d soon be 
back again. Poor Nelly felt it was a wonderful world she 
lived in. Yesterday her new friend Miss Crookshank 
came (for Nelly already regarded her as a friend, she could 
not live even a day with any one who showed her papa 
and herself kindness without beginning to love them), and 
now Charlie was going away all that long distance to 
London, and poor Nelly almost sobbed as she thought 
how she would miss her companion ; but then she re- 
flected it must have been the Holy Virgin who had in 
kindness sent Miss Crookshank to be her friend, just in 
time to keep her from missing Charlie too much. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

CHABLIE IN TOWN. 

As Charlie was stepping into the train at Glasgow, he 
heard his name ealled, and ttiming round, Saw his friend 
the Hon. Cecil Morcanibe on the platform. 

'Well, old fellah/ said the latter, as they shook hands> 
* going up to town ? Begad, what a piece of luck I I was 
just about changing my mind; for, 'pon me honouj*, I 
could not bring myself to be cooped up all night alone in 
one of those affairs,' pointing to the carriage ; ' but now 
you're going, I go too. We can have a chat, and do a 
weed. Begad, I declare it won't be so bad after all.' — ^I 
say, porter, here : I've changed my mind ; so just put my 
portmanteau in here^-and, ah, let me see : there's a hat* 
box and a bag and one or two othet little things. I dare- 
say that's all right,' as the porter reappeared with sundry 
packages; 'here is something for you.-— -Begad, Charlie, 
there is a deucid pretty girl at the bookstall. — Porter, just 
tell that young lady to look this way for a minute, for I 
am looking at her. How do> my little dear ?' as the obe- 
dient porter went up to the young girl in question, and she 
turned round* ' Come a little nearer, my dear ;' and as 
she approached the door, the Hon« Cecil cried out to his 
companion, * Charlie, here's a go ; she's only got one eye, 
and her face is covered with smallpox. What a horrid 
shame it is to let such creatures go about !' and the Hon. 
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Cecil threw himself back into his seat, quite oyercome 
with disgust at the sight. 

Charlie, who had until now paid no attention to what 
his friend was saying, looked up and saw the pained ex- 
pression on the poor girl's face, and went up to the window 
and said in a kind polite voice, 

.' My friend mistook you for another lady* (How dear 
that word * lady* was to her ! — she had not been called a 
lady for a long, long time), * and as it is rather late and very 
wet, I think you had better take a cab home,* slipping a 
sovereign at the same time into her hand. * I regret I 
cannot call one for you, for the train is just starting ;* and 
taking off his hat, he said, * Good-evening.* 

Then, when the train was really off, he turned round 
to his friend, and said, 

' *Pon my honour, that was too bad, Cecil, to call the 
poor girl to the door just to laugh at her. Poor devil, she 
could not help being ugly, you know ; and a fellow like 
you, with a mother and sisters, ought to respect the sex 
too much to make fun of one, just because she is down in 
the world.* 

* Wearly, Charlie, my mother and sisters, you are so 
fond of referring to, I am sure, would feel honoured by 
being classed with that demned low creature, and it is what 
I call a blackguardly insulting thing to mention them in 
the same breath ;* and the Hon. Cecil pulled his moustache 
— ^yet in its infancy — so ferociously, that its existence was 
greatly endangered. 

' Now, look here, old fellow,* said Charlie, * you know 
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I did not mean to hurt your feelings, only I can't bear to 
see a woman run down. Ton my honour, it's too bad; 
for ten to one, she has been brought to what she is through 
some fellow like us ; and as for insulting your mother and 
sisters, I thought you knew me too well to say such a 
thing.' 

^ By Jove, Charlie, you are right, and I am wrong ; and 
I was an awful fool to speak as I did. You're one of the 
best fellows out. But, damn it, she did take me in ; she 
looked so swell when you could only see her back ; but 
when she turned round, bah !' he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, * it was enough to make a fellow forswear woman's 
society ever after. And now, to change the conversation, 
how is the uncle, you lucky dog? Is he near his hea- 
venly home ?' and here the Hon. Cecil turned up his eyes 
till only the whites were visible, and put on a most devo- 
tional expression. 

^ Lord Prospects was never in better health, or more 
lavish in his promises than he is now. As for being a 
lucky dog, I don't quite see it myself, although I suppose 
I must be one, as every one says so ; only I wish I had 
never heard I was going to be my uncle's heir, for then I 
should have gone in for some profession, and might have 
been by this time in a fair way to be independent ; whereas 
I have always had it drummed in my ears since ever I 
can remember, " Charlie is a lucky fellow; he will never 
have to do anything. He is to be his uncle's heir." Ah, 
well, I suppose it will all come right some day,' he con- 
tinued * and it's no use making oneself miserable over it. 
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I don't wish the old gentleman dead, but I do wish he'd 
give me the use of a few of his superfluous thousands.' 

' Never mind, Charlie ; you'll be a rich man some day ; 
and I don't see why you should grumble, for you must 
have something handsome even now, to live in the style 
you do.' 

* 0, yes ; I've got something ;' and Charlie thought of 
the letter he had received from his 'obedient servant, 
Thomas Jones,' and laughed ; and so they chatted on, first 
about one thing and then another. 

At last, tired out, Charlie fell asleep with his cigar in 
his mouth, and dreamt he was once more a child in his 
mother's arms, and she while she fondled him sang, 

* Charlie will be uncle's heir.' Then he was at Eton, and 
owed ten pounds, his father and mother dead, and writing 
to his uncle to give him some money, and counting the 
hours till the answer came. And then it came, and he 
was happy, and ran to Dick Gordon with it, and told him 

* he could pay him now, for here was a letter from uncle ;' 
and when they opened it he could not make out the 
cramped hand ; so Dick read it. How well he remembered 
it! 

* Dear Nephew, — I am in receipt of your letter. You 
are to be my heir, so you surely can wait for my money 
till I am dead. — Your affectionate uncle, 

* Arthur Prospects.' 

Then he was shooting with his new breechloader, and 
now riding with Nelly, and hearing her tell him she would 
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pray to the Virgin for him ; and he woke np to find him- 
self in a railway-carriage on his way to London to borrow 
money, with his friend Cecil opposite him, and the cold 
morning air made him shirer. At last the train arrived 
at Euston-sqnare* 

'What are you going to do to-night, Cecil?' Charlie 
asked, as they got out. 

'Nothing,' said the Hon. Cecil. 

' Well, you had better come and dine with me at the 
club at seven o'clock/ 

*Very well, Charlie. Good-bye till then;' and they 
jumped into two hansoms, and drove off. 

At seven o'clock they met as arranged, and after din- 
ing went to the theatre, after which they dropped into the 
Holborn, just to see what was going on. They strolled 
round arm-in-arm, and nodded to a few acquaintances. At 
last a very pretty woman, with burning cheeks and down- 
cast face, very plainly dressed, passed them. Charlie with- 
drew his arm from his friend's, and went and spoke to her. 

* Why, Charlie, you back again ?' she said ; and such 
a look of pleasure passed over her sad face that there was 
no doubting her next words. * I am so glad to see you. 
How have you been ? 0,' glancing up to his face, ' you've 
been ill. Why did you not write to me ? I'd have come 
and nursed you.' 

'Not so bad as that, Maude; I'm only worried and 
bothered ; and travelling all last night has not improved 
my appearance. But, Maude, how came you here ? Is 
there anything wrong ?' 
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She glanced up to his face and answeredi 
'No/ 

* Maudei I know there is something wrong. Tell me.' 

* Bat you are bothered and worried.* 

* Nerer mind. It will bother me twenty times more 
if you do not tell me what made you come to this place 
alone.' 

* Well, then) Duckworth has left me, and taken all 
the jewels he gave me away with him, as well as the dia- 
mond locket you gate me.' 

And the poor girl stood with two large tears in her 
lovely eyes. 

' The villain!' said Charlie. *But he left you money?' 

* Not a farthing, Charlie ; and the landlady says she 
will turn me out to-morrow if I do not pay the 202. 1 owe 
her, and — and I came here to try to get it. These are 
the only clothes I've got. I pawned all the rest before I'd 
come to this place; but there is no help for it now. What 
will become of me ?' And the poor girl burst out crying 
— not the well-feigned tears one often sees there, but tears 
that came from a broken heart. 

* Look here, Maude, you stop here. I am just going to 
see a friend for a minute.' 

Saying which, Charlie went to the door, asked for a 
sheet of paper and some ink and a receipt-stamp. After 
writing something he came back, and found Maude stand- 
ing where he had left her, being surveyed by a gentleman 
in evening-dress, who was looking at her through an eye- 
glasSi stuck in his expressionless eye, as he would have 
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done at a horse up for sale, and for which he was intend- 
ing to bid. When Charlie came up he moved oflf. 

* Maude/ said Charlie, *you know I*m not a rich man ; 
but here is a cheque for lOOZ. It will pay your landlady's 
bill and leave you a few pounds over. And now, my good 
girl, follow my advice, and don't come here again ; for just 
look round — half the girls here have ceased to be women, 
and are a disgrace to their sex — not through their fault, 
poor devils, so much either,' he added. 

*But, Charlie,' gasped the poor girl, *can you spare 
this ? Tell me truly. I know you were always kind to 
me ; but I'd rather starve than rob you of this if you can't 
spare it.' 

^ 'Pon my honour, Maude, I'll never miss it. I know 
I'm not a rich fellow ; but you don't suppose I am such a 
poor beggar as not to be able to spare a friend a hundred 
at a pinch.' 

But Charlie knew his balance at his banker's would 
not stand three more such cheques, although it was only 
for a hundred. 

^And now, Maude, I'll get a cab, and you'll drive 
home.' 

He called one, gave the cabman his fare, and Maude 
got in. 

* Good-bye, Charlie, and I'll never come to this place 
again, and — and I'll try to be a good girl,' sobbed poor 
Maude. 

But the cab had driven cflf, and Charlie did not hear 
her. A few minutes after, Charlie went up to the Hon. 
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Cecil (who was the centre of a little group of lady friends), 
and saying he had a headache, wished his friend good- 
night, and lighting a cigar, strolled home to his rooms in 
Pall-mall. As he went he could not help thinking of 
Nelly, and wondering if poor Maude had ever in her in- 
nocent girlish days been like her. Of the lOOJ. he never 
thought at all. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

NELLY ONOE MOBE. 

The first morning after Miss Crookshank's arrival she 
followed the Laird when he left the dining-room into the 
study. 

' Can you spare me a few minutes, Mr. Campbell ?* said 
she as they entered the study. 

' Certainly, Miss Crookshank. Take this chair,' as he 
pulled his own arm-chair near the fire. 

' Not that one, sir, thank you ; I see it's yours.' And 
she seated herself on another one. ' The reason of my 
troubling you with my presence — ' 

* No trouble at all, Miss Crookshank. On the contrary, 
a pleasure.' 

And the old Laird thought of his dear dead girlish 
wife, who used to come and sit by him long years ago. 

* It is very kind of you to say so ; but please, sir, I 
always like to have a distinct understanding before I set 
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out on new duties wbftt iho^e duties wa; so will yon 
kindly tell me what mine are ?' 

* Certainly, Miss Crookshank, Well, they are— ahem ! 
w-with your permission they are — 'that is to say — ^you un- 
derstand me.' 

^ Yes, sir, they are — ' 

* Well, you see, my poor little Nelly has no mother— 
poor wee lass !* And here the Laird thought of his own 
mother, and of what she had been to him ; and the gray- 
headed man bent forward, and buried his face in his hands 
and sobbed like a child. Then, remembering Miss Crook- 
shank's presence, he mastered his emotion with an effort, 
and said, ^You see I'm an old man, nigh upon three- 
score.* 

* That is not what I call old. My grandfather lived 
till he was eighty-four.' 

The Laird remembered the gentlemfm referred to was 
the cheesemouger of Bishopsgate-street, and immediately 
went on in a dignified tone, 

' My reason for asking my friend Lady Blantyre to look 
out for a companion for my daughter was my desire to 
have a lady resident here who would look after her and 
guide her in her readings, and give her a little instruc- 
tion in her singing. You sing, I presume ? 

* A little.' And Miss Crookshank, seeing a piano stand- 
ing at the other end of the room, got up, and walking to 
it, ran her fingers lightly over the keyf. 

' Don't, Miss Crookshank/ the Laird said, as if she 
had given him a sudden blow. Then ftBeling he had been 
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mde, continued, ^No one has touched that piano since 
my poor Estelle used to play on it, and sing to me/ 

' I am so grieved to have pained you, Mr. Campbell/ 
said Miss Crookshank, ^ I know too* (with a gulp) * what 
it is to mourn for the dead. The graye contains all I 
loved and all who ever loved me* How different all might 
have been if Charlie had only been spared !* 

* Then you too,' said the Laird, with a pathetic ring in 
his voice, ' have lost a friend of that name ?* 

'He who, if Heaven had spared him, would have become 
my protector was called Charlie,' said Miss Crookshank in 
a deep tone; and quite overcome with her feelings, she sank 
down on the chair in front of the old cottage-piano, and 
after a few minutes of suppressed agony, she struck the 
notes as if inspired, and broke out into that melancholy 
song, 'I cannot sing the old song/ After singing two 
verses, she heard the Laird sobbing as if his heart would 
break ; and then she broke down, and buried her face in 
her handkerchief. The old man came up to where she was 
sitting, and said, 

* Thank you, my dear. Will you spare me now and 
then a few minutes, and sing that song to me?* 

^ Yes,* sobbed the distressed Lavinia. 

^ And then,* continued the Laird, rather frightened by 
the emotion exhibited by her, *you will be kind to my 
little Nell, and take care of her as if she were your own 
daughter — sister, I mean,* correcting himself, ^ won*tyou?' 

^ I will love Nelly and take eare of her as if I were her 
mother.' 
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'May Heaven reward you!' replied Mr. Campbell. And 
Miss Crookshank, feeling the interview had been a great 
success, thought it wise to beat a retreat, so rose, and 
made her way to the door ; but just as she reached it she 
turned round, and said with clasped hands and downcast 
eyes, ' I feel the confidence you place in me in intrusting 
such a precious treasure to my care. It shall not be abused,' 
and then left the room. 

When they met at lunch. Miss Crookshank asked Nelly 
where she had been all the morning. Nelly did not ans- 
wer. The Laird, perceiving this, said, 'Nelly, where have 
you been this morning ?' and spoke more crossly than he 
had ever spoken to his daughter before. Poor Nelly looked 
up with a very red face, only to hear her father again re- 
peat the question in still more angry tones. 

*0 papa, don't be angry! I did not know it was wrong, 
indeed I did not. I only thought I'd try to be like mamma ; 
and so when I met little Agnes MTarlane the day after I 
came home, and she helped me over the bum, I asked her 
if she could read ; and when she said she could not, be- 
cause she had to take care of the house, and could not get 
to school, I told her I would come and teach her a little 
every morning ; and I've been there every day, excepting 
the day before Mr. Harding left, and I could not go then, 
because I was out riding with him. I am so sorry ; but 
I thought it such a dreadful thing if poor Aggie were never 
to learn to read. And she said all the other children called 
her a dunce ; and then she began crying ; so I promised 
to teach her. She is only thirteen.' And poor Nelly, quite 
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out of breath with the disjointed sentences she had just 
uttered, and afraid of her father's anger, burst into tears. 
' Gome here, my little one.* And when she came near, 
he caught her up in his arms, and pressing her to his 
heart, kissed her over and over again. 

* Then you are not angry with me, papa ?' 

* Angry ? No, my darling ; I am prouder of my little 
daughter to-day than I ever was before. You are just like 
your poor mother, Nell, always trying to do good.' 

' Don't say that, papa. I was afraid you would think 
it conceited in me, setting myself up to teach Aggie, or 
I'd have told you at once. And now that you know all 
about it, and are not angry, we are all happy again — at 
least, we would be,' said the poor child, ^ if Mr. Harding 
were here.' And turning to Miss Grookshank, she con- 
tinued, * You are not angry, Mifis Grookshank ; I did not 
mean to be rude, indeed I did not !' And the wistful face 
with its glorious eyes was raised to hers ; so Miss Grook- 
shank bent forward and kissed it (although she hated kiss- 
ing), and said, 

* Angry ? No, my dear, I am proud of you.' 
' And you'll come and see Aggie ?' 

* Yes, my dear.' 

* And you too, papa ?' 

* Yes; I mean to come and got my little Nolly to teach 
me to spell and read — b-u-t spells but.' And the old man 
laughed at his own joke till the tears ran down his cheek. 

* If you laugh at me, I will get angry too and never 
kiss you again.' 

E 
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And there let as leave them for a time jogging on> no- 
thing new occurring, and day and night succeeding each 
otiier, and each one finding Miss Crookshank's position 
more firmly established. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHABUE'b visit to MR. THOMAS JONES. 

Chablib rose next day about ten o'clock, and began 
to think what he should do in order to raise money. Of 
course all hope from the quarter he had once expected to 
procure it was over. He would not now for the world have 
asked ^that scoundrel Duckworth' for his friend's address; 
80 he must now look for assistance from some one else. 
He could not go to his uncle, for he knew it would only 
result in the answer, ' Can't you wait till I'm dead lOid 
gone ? You are to be my heir.' 

' 'Pon my honour, after all I think I'll go and order 
some more clothes from Jones, and sound him about that 
confounded bill. I might manage to soften him over by 
paying his account, although, in the present state of my 
finances, it would come confoundedly inconvenient^' 

Oharlie, having at last decided to Hake hold of tiie bull 
by the horns,' sauntered down to New Bond-street, and ea^ 
tered the ' place of busoness' of Mr. Thomas Jones. If yoft 
had called it ' a shop,' you would have grossly outraged 
Mr. Jones's feelings. After having ordered some dotlie% 
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Charlie asked if Mr. Jones was in. He was answered in 
the affirmative, and the obseqoious shopman — who, from 
the way he wriggled about, one might have thought had 
a good deal of indiarubber in his composition — ushered 
Charlie into a little room at the back of the place of 
business, where sat the great Mr. Thomas Jones in all his 
glory. 

As soon as Charlie entered Mr. Jones rose, and, bow- 
ing, inquired if he could do anything for Mr. Harding. 

* Ton my honour, I don't know. Well, yes. Just re- 
ceipt this bill ; I'll give yx)u a cheque for it ; and — by the 
way, I got your letter. And so you got my little bill ?* 

* Which one does Mr. Harding refer to T 

* Why, the bill, not the account. What the deuce are 
you thinking about ?' 

* Only two little bills I have with your name on them 
— one due the 81st of next month, and the other the 20th 
of the following ; but if you do not remember both, one 
perhaps is a forgery.' And Mr. Jones's face assumed an 
expression of something between a man going to be sick 
and a cat pouncing on a mouse. 

* Good God I where did the other one spring from ?' 
burst from Charlie. 

* Don't, please, sir ; I am a strictly religious man, and 
it is quite a shock to my religious feelings to hear you 
using such awful language ; and I'm sure if the bill is a 
good one it is only for a trifle — 2501. — and that's not worth 
endangering one's soul for, at any rate.' 

Charlie looked at the bill, which Mr. Jones handed 
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him (but paid no attention to the shock the tailor's reli- 
gious principles had undergone), and satisfied himself of 
its genuineness, which discovery put him into a not very 
comfortable state of mind. 

* Now look here, Jones.' 

* Yes, sir, at your service,' rubbing his hands and duck- 
ing his head. 

* Do you know where I can get SOOL lent me ?' said 
Charlie, in sheer desperation; 'last season was expensive.' 

' I must take some time, sir, to consider. I think a 
friend of mine might, if I persuaded him, accommodate 
you with the trifle.' And Mr. Jones spoke so condescend- 
ingly of 500Z., as if it were a sum beneath his notice, 
that Charlie regretted he had not asked for double that 
amount. 

* When can I have it ?' 

* Really, sir, I don't know. Three weeks' time will 
suit you, I suppose ? It's a mere trifle.* 

* Damn it all — * 

* Now don't swear, Mr. Harding. Think of my feelings.' 
And Mr. Jones placed his little fat hand on his stomach, 
as if to signify that his feelings lay in that locality. 

* If it is such a trifle, you can let me have it to-night.' 

* That is out of the question. Why, to raise the 500L 
to-day, I should — that is, my friend would — ^have to sacri- 
fice 800Z., in the present depressed state of trade. I shall 
be able to tell you to-night, if you are anxious to know, 
and do not object to drive over to Kensington to my 'ouse.' 

* What time can you let me know ?' 
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' At 8.30, sir, if you don't object to call on your *umble 
servant,' with another bow. 

* What is your address ? I'll call. Good-day.' 



CHAPTER X. 



chablie's visit. 



Chablie looked at the address Mr. Jones had given 
him, and was greatly surprised to see it was a house in 
one of the most fashionable parts of Kensington. 

*By Jove, who'd have thought a tailor would have 
lived there ! 'Pon my honour, trouser-making must be 
a paying trade. Perhaps my " most humble servant" 
keeps a footman and carriage ;' and Charlie laughed aloud. 
* I wonder he did not say he'd lend me it himself. 'Pon 
my honour, queer he should have got hold of those two 
confounded bills of mine, the only two I over put my 
name to. Let me see, I wonder how I came to be such 
an ass as ever to do it. Ah, I remember, those two 
fellows, nice fellows too, asked me as a favour to lend 
them a hundred or two, and I could not ; but they told 
me they did not mind taking a bill just to oblige me, as 
I seemed so put out that I had not money enough at my 
banker's. By Jove, I've never seen either since. Ah, 
yes, I did, I remember I saw them twice ; one was with a 
lady the first time, and the other driving in the Park, but 
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neither saw me ; and the second time they were walking 
together, and I went up ; but they were both in a deuce of 
a hurry going somewhere, and had only five minntes 
to catch the train, so they jumped into a hansom. By 
Jove, I suppose it was such a trifle, as Mr. Jones says, 
that they have both forgotten it. It would come very con- 
venient now ; but, 'pon my honour, I can't go up as if I 
were such a poor devil that I could not let a fellow alone 
without turning dun just because he owes me a trifle. I 
wonder who invented duns ; well, I hope he got done 
brown. That's not bad ; I must retail that at the club ;' 
ftnd Charlie walked off^ made perfectly happy by his 
pun. 

At twenty past eight Charlie hailed a hansom, and 
giving the man Mr. Jones's address, jumped in. The 
horse at last stopped opposite a very elegant detached 
house, standing in its own grounds^ which were laid out 
with exquisite taste* Charlie whistled as he discharged 
the hansom, and could not help wondering whether it 
was Mr. Jones's strictly religious principles, or his mak- 
ing trousers and coats, that enabled him to live in such a 
house. Charlie's knock had scarcely died away when the 
door was opened by a powdered footman, and as he did 
80» a beautiful conservatory could be seen at the opposite 
side of the hall. 

* Is Mr. Jones in ?' asked Charlie. 

* I'll see, sir. Will you step into the drawing-room ?* 
and he opened a door, and waved Charlie into a room most 
expensively and at the same time exquisitely furnished. 
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Charlie Burveyed the room of the thriying tailor, 
and wondered if it were possible that Mr. Thomas Jones 
was^ after all, a man of taste ; for none but a man of taste 
would have purchased those gems of water-colours that 
adorned the walls, such unpretending yet such glorious 
creations of a man's hands. While Charlie was thus 
meditating, he heard the door open, and turned round, 
expecting to see Mr, Jones's squat figure and greasy 
countenance. What then was his surprise to see a young 
lady about nineteen years of age, dressed in a black crape 
eyening robe, with a transparent body, a small piece of 
ioarlet velvet running round the neck and wrists ; a broad 
band of velvet of the same colour round her head, con- 
trasting splendidly with her fine black hair, which waB 
done up in one long rich coil twisted round and round, 
N and which suited her classic face to perfection. She 
blushed when she saw Charlie, and said she had just come 
in to tell papa dinner was ready, and did not know any 
one was in the drawing-room ; and bending her haughty 
head, added, ' I suppose you are waiting to see my father, 
as I do not see him here.' 

* Yes,' blurted out Charlie ; * that is to say, if I have 
the pleasure of speaking to Miss Jones.' 

* That is my name ; and may I inquire what yours is, 
for I was not aware that papa expected a visitor this even- 
ing?' 

< My name is Charlie Harding,' presenting his card to 
hef. ^ I called here to see Mr. Jones on a little matter 
of bnainess ; but,' continued Charlie, utammering, ' I think 
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I've made a mistake, no doubt in consequence of there 
being a good many families of the same name.' 

* I think not. We are the only family in this road 
which rejoices in the aristocratic name of Jones/ she added 
with a sneer. 

* Then/ said Charlie, rising, ' will you kindly tell Mr. 
Jones I was disappointed in not seeing him, but I'll call 
on him to-morrow at his place of business ? I fear I have 
detained you from your dinner.' 

Miss Jones merely answered, * Not at all. I will be 
sure to deliver your message when my father comes in / 
and bending her proud head for the second time, she 
murmured, * Good-evening,' and rang the bell. Charlie 
bowed and opened the door, to find the obedient footman 
in the hall ready to let him out. As soon as Charlie 
regained the road he hailed a hansom, and told the man 
to drive him to Pall-mall. 

* 'Pon my honour, here's an adventure !' and he burst 
out laughing. * I go to my tailor's house (a man who 
murders the Queen's English and looks a tailor all over) 
to see if he knows any one who can lend me a thousand 
pounds, and I find ho lives in a first-class house with 
everything in good taste, and so I end by not seeing the 
tailor, but by being patronised by his daughter / and here 
he laughed louder still. ' By Jove, though, what a clip- 
per she is ! 'Pon my honour, the handsomest girl I've 
ever seen, a perfect queen. Well, Mr. Thomas Jones, 
my most obedient servant, I am very much obliged 
to you for showing me what trousers and coats can 
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do ; but how the deuco you came by that daughter of 
yours is still more wonderful. At all events she is not 
the least like her father ;* and here, as Charlie pictured to 
himself the vulgar fat tailor by the side of his beautiful 
daughter, he burst out into renewed fits of laughter until 
the cabby thought his fare must be half-seas-over, and 
immediately had visions of profiting by Charlie's being 
unable to distinguish a sovereign from a shilling; but, 
alas for the frailty of human hopes ! he only got one 
shilling more than his fare, and consequently drove ofif 
thoroughly disappointed, for had he not one short half 
hour ago had golden visions ? and now they had dwindled 
down to a small silver cloud. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TAILOR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Now let US take a glance at Mr. Thomas Jones. He 
was about fifty years of age, and had been left by his 
father a neat little business in the West-end. The son 
had applied all his energies to increase it, and had suc- 
ceeded beyond his vaguest expectations. His whole ob- 
ject for years had been to amass money. For money's 
worth he had married a retired tradesman's daughter, and 
had received five thousand pounds with her; with this 
sum as capital he added a new business to his legitimate 
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calling, that of money-lending, and that too had pro- 
spered with him. His wife had died five yearfii before this 
story commences, and had left him an only daughter, the 
young lady Charlie had just seen. With her birth a new 
era began in the tailor's existence. He went on hoarding 
up money, but it was no longer for ita own sake, but for 
hers; the love for his daughter had swallowed up his 
love for his money. It was not strong enough to elevate 
the money*lender and make him a nobliar man ; he still 
went on lending and making money either by fair or foul 
means, but it was now for a nobler object than being able 
to say to himself, ' I am a rich man, richer than this one 
or that one ;' it was, * By my riches I will purchase a 
name, position, and happiness for my daughter. I know 
I am ignorant and vulgar ; but if I once get my daughter 
married, and see her a grand lady, I shall be happy, and 
I will not cause her to blush for her father ; I will never 
trouble her husband with my presence. The only thing 
I want is to see my daughter's name amongst all the 
swells in the Morning Post, and to hear her talked about 
as the lovely Mrs. - — or Lady — ,* So when his daughter 
Esther had finished her education at the fashionable 
hoarding-school, where he had paid two hundred pounds 
per annum for her without a murmur (although he would 
not have spent a shilling in a cab fare for himself, unless, 
indeed, he thought by doing so he might indirectly save 
one-and.sixpence), he gave np his six^roomed honse at 
Dalston, and took the mansion Charlie had just been to, 
and giving it into Jackson and Graham's hands, told them 
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to ftumish it without respect to cost ; and the consequence 
was, as we have abready seen, a handsome house furnished 
in excellent taste. He went also to an art collector and 
told him that a nobleman, a very good judge of painting, 
wanted some water-colours for his drawing-room, and 
some oil-paintings for the dining-room (for Jackson and 
Graham had told him that was the correct thing to have). 
When the paintings arrived, fearing he might get swin- 
dled, as he had so often swindled others, he called in 
another art collector, and asked what he would give for 
them ; and being convinced by the o£fer he got they were 
worth the price demanded, he purchased them ; but as for 
admiring them, it never once crossed bis mind that there 
could be anything to admire in them, so never looked, 
resting assured that it was the 'proper thing' to have 
them on his walls. 

Shortly after Charlie had left, Esther heard her father's 
ring, and ran to the door and kissed him, for this elegant 
and fashionable girl loved the vulgar, ignorant, hard man; 
perhaps because he was her father, or perhaps because he 
was never hard to her, and she only saw that he loved 
her. 

' 0, papa, how late you are ! I've been so afraid an 
accident had happened to you.' 

* Yes, I ham late, my dear. Business, business. As 
hanything hoccurred to-day, my dear ?' and the old man 
glanced up with a cunning look in his weak eyes as he 
asked the question. 

* Yes, papa ; I heard the bell ring and some one come 
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in, and you know no one ever calls,' and she gave a sigh, 
* so I thought it must be you ; but when I came in here 
I saw such a handsome gentleman — he had blue eyes, and 
fair hair, and a little moustache, and looked so nice. But 
he looked at me when I told him who I was, as if he did 
not believe me — but I don't think he meant to be rude — 
and he said his name was Harding and he had called to 
see you, and was sorry to miss you, but would call on you 
at your place of business. And now, papa — here, let me 
take oflf your coat, and come in to dinner ; I am afraid it 
is all spoilt because you are so late.' 

So in they went. Jones never spoke at dinner beyond 
saying ' yes' and ' no ;' not that he ate much, but my own 
belief is he was afraid of the man behind his chair. But 
as soon as dessert was on the table, and the functionary 
had disappeared, he used generally to speak a great deal, 
but to-day he only said, 

* So Mr. Harding was very nice, Esther ?' 
' Yes, papa.' 

Then silence reigned for a few minutes. 

* My dear, wouldn't you like to become a grand lady, 
and visit at lords' and duchesses', and be looked up to ?' 
he asked presently. 

' That I would ; and 0, would I not have my revenge 
on those horrible Miss Jacksons, who, when I asked them 
to come and visit me, wrote back saying their papa and 
mamma did not approve of their visiting a tailor's daugh- 
ter ! And I wonder what their papa is ; not half so good 
as mine, I know. They never thought of my papa being 
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a tailor when they used to borrow my pocket-money at 
school — they never had any of their own, the mean-spirited 
creatures ! I'd do anything to be able to look down on 
them, anything ! This is a beautiful house, but it's so 
dull, no one ever comes, just because you are a tailor. I 
wish you were not one,' and she stamped her feet. * Why, 
Mr. Harding is the first gentleman I've spoken to since I 
came home from school.' 

*Go into the drawing-room, Esther, I'll come pre- 
sently;' and as she was going he called her back, and asked 
her to kiss him, and said, ' I am sorry, my dear, I am a 
tailor, for your sake.' 

* Why, papa, you've been crying. I did not mean to 
say anything unkind ; but 0, I should so much like to be 
a grand lady. Wouldn't I give them it !' 

* And so you shall be one, my dear. So go away now.' 



CHAPTER Xn. 

CHARLIE FINDS MR. JONES IN. 

Charlie called next day at New Bond-street, and was 
ushered by the living indiarubber figure once more into 
Mr. Jones's room. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Jones,' said Charlie ; * I was dis- 
appointed at not seeing you last night.* 
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* Yes, sir, so was hi ; but han hact of mercy and ne» 
cessity detained me in town, and time flies so qui<^y 
when one is doing good to a fellow- creature, or more 
religiously speaking, trying to do good by helping one in 
distress.' (The act of mercy referred to was fleecing a 
captain in the Horse Guards, but he had never intended 
being at home when Charlie callod.) * Now, sir^ sbout 
your little business. My friend is out of town.* 

* The devil he is t Then am I not to get the 500L after 
all?' 

^ I'm afraid not from him.' 

* dear ! Then it's u-p with me, unless uncle Pro- 
spects takes it into his head to kick the bucket immediately 
to oblige me ;' and Charlie began to whistle to hide his 
discomfiture at this unexpected blow to his. hopes. 

* Don't, Mr. Harding, there's a dear good young gen- 
tleman ;' and Jones rubbed his hands together, rather as 
if he were pleased than shocked. * Why, your poor uncle 
may not be prepared, and you might, unbeknown of course 
to yourself, be wishing him in the wicked place. Bather 
than that, I'd lend you the money myself.' 

* Why the deuce don't you, then ?' asked Charlie in a 
sneering tone. 

' So I wiU.' 

* You will ? Why, little Jones, you are not such a bad 
little chap, after all,^ cried Charlie, bringing his hand like 
a sledge-hammer down on Jones's back. 

* don't !' cried the astonished tailor thus rudely as- 
sailed, and with difficulty recovering his equilibrium. 
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* Well, then, hand me over the money, and I'll bless 
you, or do anything else to make you happy.' 

' Let me see. You want those two little bills renewed, 
and a loan for 10002.* 

* lOOOi. 1 Why, yes,' gasped the astonished Charlie, and 
muttered to himself, 'He must either be drunk or mad, or 
perhaps both ; but no matter, it's an ill wind that blows no 
one any good ; and 1000{. is just twice as good as 500{.' 

' Then we*ll renew the two little bills now, sir, and I'll 
leave a cheque for you at my 'ouse to-morrow morning, 
for I've left my cheque-book at home ; or, if you like, I'll 
post it.' 

* By no means,' said Charlie, remembering the beau- 
tiful occupant of the tailor's home ; ' I am going over 
in your direction to-morrow morning, and will call for 
it.' 

* I am sorry to trouble you, sir, but that will be safer 
than sending it by post. Although the cheque is only for 
a trifle, it's as well to herr on the safe side.' 

* Begad, if lOOOi. is a trifle, I wonder what he calls 
something — 3000Z. or 4000Z., I suppose; he must be as 
rich as Croesus,' said Charlie to himself. 

' Good-day, Mr. Jones.' 

* Stay a minute, please, Mr. Harding, You'll just give 
me your lOU for the amount — just as a matter of form, 
you know.' 

* Certainly;' and he gave it, and went out with a happy 
face and light heart. 

When the old money-lender was left alone, he smiled 
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and rubbed his hands together, saying to himself at the 
same time, 

' What a fool he is ! But Esther shall be a lady, and 
look down on the Miss Jacksons ; but I hope,' and a tear 
rolled down his cheek, * she won't leave oflf loving her old 
father, and despise him, when she is a grand lady and 
visits all the nobs, because he is only a tailor.' 

Next day Charlie, faultlessly attired, rang the bell at 
Mr. Jones's private residence, and asked first for the master 
of the house ; and on being informed that he had gone to 
town, he asked for the mistress, and was shown in. He 
explained the reason of his visit, and Esther gave him the 
letter her papa had left for him ; but, somehow, after that 
they got talking first on one thing and then on another, 
and Charlie asked Esther if she sang, and she said she 
did ; so he persuaded her to favour him with a song, and 
then he followed her example ; and when Charlie rose to 
go, he found he had been there two hours; and before 
they parted he promised to leave the new novel that had 
just been published for Esther the next day; and on the 
morrow he promised to bring her something else the fol- 
lowing day, and so on, till Charlie became a daily visitor. 
And sometimes they met, by chance, of course, and walked 
in Kensington-gardens ; and whenever, on such occasions, 
they came across any of his friends, they always asked him 
afterwards, who that deuced pretty girl was; and when 
Charlie said she was an heiress — for he did not think 
it necessary to give her name and parentage — they all 
said he was a lucky dog. And Charlie soon began to 
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think it was not so bad, after all, flirting with a tailor's 
daughter. 



CHAPTEK Xm. 

THE BIG HOUSE AND ITS OCCUPANTS. 

Weeks have rolled on since we last saw our friends; 
and Miss Crookshank now every morning after breakfast 
goes into the library and sings a little to the Laird, and 
as his eyesight is not so good as it once was, she reads 
the paper to him; and succeeds in making herself both 
loved and esteemed by all on the estate, with one excep- 
tion ; for, strange to say, love can be got from nearly any 
one, if only sued for in the proper spirit and way. Miss 
Crookshank has gained the servants' good opinions ; Mar- 
get thinks * there never was sic' a leddy.' One evening 
Miss Crookshank went into the kitchen, and found Marget 
taking her new bonnet to pieces, preparatory to remaking 
it in a more fascinating style ; but when she had taken it 
down, she could not make it up again ; and Miss Crook- 
shank, seeing her difiGiculty, took the straw shape, and, 
with a few skilful touches, rearranged the ribbon on it so 
as quite to astonish poor Marget ; for, as she told Jess, 

* It jist lookit Uke magic. I had been trying with all 
my micht to make it look bonnie again, but I couldna' ; 
and she jist took it out of my hands, and in a minute it 
lookit almost as pretty as her ain. Ah, it's wonderful 

F 
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what some folks can do with their fingers ! And ye ken^ 
Jess^ she turned round to me^ and said^ ^' Marget, have 
ye no got a bunch of artificial cherries just to put here 
and here?" and ye ken, Jess, it's the very thing I hae 
longed for. You remember that bonnie bonnet I sae wished 
to buy when we twa were in Glasgow ; it had a bunch,, 
and they looked far bonnier nor rale ones ; but I could 
no afford it, for it was fourteen shillings, and I had onlj 
ten left after buying my merino gown. Weel, Jess, wouldi 
you believe it, when I tell't her I had nane, she jist said,. 
" Margaret, here are my keys ; go up and open my black 
box, and bring down a pasteboard box out of it, which has 
artificial flowers in it." I went up to her room, and did 
as she tell't me ; and when I had lifted up the lid, there 
was the bonniest bunch of red cherries lying on the top 
that ever growed on earth. When I brought it down to 
Miss Crookshank, she opened the box, and taking out the 
bunch of cherries, jist snippit it in twa wee bunches^ 
and ane she put at the side of the bonnet and the tither 
on the top, and, ay, it did look lovely ; and then she jist 
cam to where I was standing, sae kindly-Uke, and put it 
on my heed. " Is't for me ?" I said ; and she said, " Of 
course it is, you stupid girl ;" and I said, ** Miss Crook- 
shank, I'll niver be able to be sufficiently grateful to. ye 
for all your kindness;" but all she said was, ^* You look so 
nice in it, it quite recompenses me for the little trouble I 
have taken ;" and I spiered if the cherries were to be 
really my aini and she said, " Of course." I dinna' think 
Peter can help himself noo ; he surely canna' resist thae 
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lovely bunches of cherries/ said the simple-hearted servant- 
maid. 

I have said that Miss Crookshank had won of all those 
around her golden opinions by her kindness and sweet 
manners, with one exception, and that exception was Sandy. 
She could not make him civil to her, much less like her. 
He seemed to have taken an unconquerable aversion to 
* the new English governess/ as he always called her ; 
and when the servants were all praising her up, he used 
to say, 

* Bide a wee. Ye'U come to be of my opinion some 
day. I ken fine that she's no come here for ony good, 
with all her plaisant mainners. Jist bide a wee, till she 
shows hersel in her ain true colours.' 

^ Houts, man !' said Jock ; ' she's o'er good for ye to 
appreciate. Maybe, if she were a Catholic, ye wud like 
her better.* 

' Now, Jock, ye ken as well as I do that I'm a stanch 
Presbyterian ; but this I will say, if the Catholics were 
half as guid as our Miss Nelly, I think it wud be muckle 
for our ain good, baith in this world and the next, if we 
were all Catholics.' 

One day, as Nelly was passing the stables on her way 
home from teaching Aggie, she heard angry voices issuing 
from them. Now Nelly, whenever she heard or saw peo- 
ple angry, always tried to make peace, and generally her 
presence seemed to bring it. On this occasion, she en- 
tered the stables, and saw Miss Crookshank and Sandy, 
both evidently greatly excited; but as their backs were 
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turned towards the door, they did not notice her presence. 
Miss Crookshank was speaking in a cold quiet tone, such 
as she had never before heard her use. 

* Sandy, the Laird wants the gray mare harnessed in 
the gig directly.* 

^ m no yoke the mare for all the Miss Crookshanks in 
the world, and ye may jist gang ben the house and tell 
the Laird so ; or, if you dinna* like to do that, ye hae 
better gang to the richtman and deliver your message; for 
Jock is hard by, jist in the straw-yard ; and it'll do you a 
heap of good to ken what manure is, for ye are always 
sniffing about with that nose of yours, which is a wee bit 
off the straight, as if some poor dumb animal had been 
misbehaving itself. But I think ye'll find more rale 
disgrace and uncleanness nearer hame.' 

* You are* an insulting ruffian, to speak like that to a 
lady ; 1*11 tell your master, and he will dismiss you from 
his service.' 

* That's richt, gang and tell the maister; but I ken fine 
ye'U no daur ; and you maun jist remember you're no the 
mistress here yet, although it's no your fault you are not. 
I ken all your stratagems and the traps you've set ; but 
I'll jist tell you a wee fable that may do you a heap of 
good : it's about a cat who thought she'd set a trap to 
catch her mice, and have naething to do but eat them ; for 
ye ken. Miss Crookshank, mice mean to a cat what cream 
and wine mean to you. Weel, one day she went and 
there was naething in the trap, so she wondered if it was 
all right ; so jist to try she put her paw in, when down 
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came the door on't, and she got caught in her ain trap ; 
so you hae better take warning by her, or maybe you'll 
get caught in one of your ain contrivance.' 

'Will you harness the mare or not?' cried the en- 
raged lady, trembling all over; for she felt this man, 
whom till to-day she had despised, was her equal and saw 
through her and her projects (while no one else dreamt 
of them), which was wormwood and gall to her. 

' I'll no put the mare in the machine for you, and I 
teirt you that afore.' 

'And I tell you Mr. Campbell orders you to !' screamed 
Miss Crookshank, who had now lost all her assumed 
calmness. 

' Weel, then, let Maister Campbell send his orders by 
a different person, and I'll obey them.' 

* Sandy, Sandy !' cried the almost petrified Nelly, who 
until now had stood unable to speak, horrified at hearing 
such a dialogue. 

* Why, Miss Nelly, and is it your ain sel' ? Weel, it's as 
refreshing to me to see you, as a port is to a sailor after 
a storm ;' and Sandy became as subdued and calm, both in 
voice and face, as a little child so soon as he heard Nelly 
speaking. 

* Sandy, what did you mean by speaking in that dis- 
graceful way to Miss Crookshank ?' 

' Weel, Miss Nelly, if it was disgraceful, I humbly beg 
your pardon, and I'm rale sorry for it.' 

' Just do as Miss Crookshank told you to, Sandy,' said 
Nelly, in a wonderfully authoritative voice. 
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Sandy immediately began to harness the mare, ex- 
claiming, 

* Ah, Miss Nelly, ye ken I'd do onything ye tell't me, 
and I'm only too proud to do it ; but I canna' bear inter- 
lopers, and I wud be rale obliged to you if you wud ji&t 
ask the Laird to send his orders through some ither 
channel.' 

*You must forgive Sandy, Miss Crookshank,' said 
Nelly ; * he has a good heart, although he is so rough and 
rude sometimes ; but I've never heard of him being so 
bad before.* 

* 0, yes, my dear; I have nothing to forgive, for I saw 
at once he was intoxicated, and pitied him, poor fellow; 
he is deformed, too ;' and Miss Crookshank shot this poi- 
soned arrow (by raising her voice a note or two) right into 
Sandy's heart, knowing well how it would pain him. 
'And now, my dear,' she continued, * we'll forget all 
about poor Sandy misbehaving himself; and it's no use 
telling your father, lor you see it would only trouble and 
vex him, and do no good. I always like to follow our 
Lord's advice, " forgive those that spitefully use you, and 
bless those that curse you," and,' she added, as if it were 
a continuation of the same passage, ' forgive and forget.' 

* How good you are. Miss Crookshank ! 0, I wish I 
were more like you,' said little Nelly with upturned face ; 
^ I used once to think that no one could be good unless 
they were Catholics. They used to tell me so in the 
convent, and that all the heretics went to hell ;' and she 
shuddered as she named the awful place ; ^ but I don't 
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think so now. I am snre jon and papa will never go 
there^ and I don't think Mr. Harding will, and I am snre 
poor little Aggie won't. I always pray the Holy Virgin 
that we may all go up to heaven together on a cloud, like 
she did, with a company of angels around her, in the pic- 
ture there is of her in the convent chapel. Do you pray 
to the Holy Virgin, Miss Crookshank ?' 

^Of course not, dear,' gasped the astonished and 
horrified lady. 

' Whom do you pray to, then ?' said Nelly. 

^ Why, to Jesus Christ,' said Lavinia, quite recovered 
now, and with upturned eyes. 

* 0, do you ? I would not dare to. I pray to the Holy 
Virgin, and she prays to her Son Jesus Christ for me ; 
and sometimes I feel quite frightened to pray even to her, 
because I am so sinful and unworthy. I am sure I could 
never dare to pray to Jesus Christ ; why, He would strike 
me down dead for my sm, in daring to come to Him, 
when He has given us His Mother to pray to.* 

* I wonder,' thought Miss Crookshank, ' when the little 
fool will leave off. I must try to change the conversation/ 

* Well, Nelly, you see, you are a Eoman Catholic, and 
I am a Protestant, and perhaps your papa might not like 
us to talk about religion ; so we will speak about some- 
thing else, dear. How was Aggie this morning ?' 

' I do not know what was the matter with her,' said 
Nelly; 'but she could not learn her lessons, and I am 
afraid she is not well, although she did not complain. I 
mean to go and see her this afternoon.' 
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After Innch, Nelly went up to her room, and putting 
on her little black jacket and hat with the sea-gull in it, 
she looped up her cloth dress and came downstairs again. 
She then paid a visit to the pantry to see if there was 
anything there she could take to Aggie. She caught sight 
of the beautiful bunch of grapes the Duke had given the 
Laird the day before for his daughter, when he heard she 
had come home from the Continent, and Nelly remem- 
bered her father had said it was the largest and finest 
bunch in the vinery; so she put them in her little basket, 
and off she started for Aggie's cottage. 

The wind was blowing coldly, and the cottage was 
three miles away, but Nelly never thought of that. On 
went the ministering child, only thinking how dull poor 
Aggie must be, living on the moor, so far from all the 
other cottages, and her father away at his work all day. 
Nelly came in sight of the cottage long before she was 
near it. She could see the thatched roof projecting far 
over the white walls, and making it look like a huge toad- 
stool ; or, as Aggie would have said, * a muckle paddock- 
stool.' As Nelly approached, she could see the little black 
door with a wee window on each side of it, and the smoke 
finding its way out as best it could. When she arrived 
at her destination, Nelly knocked ; for although she knew 
she was always welcome, yet she never took the liberty of 
raising the latch and entering until Aggie had run and 
opened the door ; for with her childish wisdom Nelly had 
found out — ^what has puzzled cleverer heads than hers — 
the reason why ladies so often receive rudeness from the 
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working-classes in their visits of charity, simply because 
they forget the poor man's hut is quite as much his home 
as the rich man's palace is his, and that uninvited they 
have no more right to enter the one than the other. But 
this they don't think about; and so, often by walking into 
cottages and huts without any more ceremony than they 
would show in entering a stable, they commence their 
visit of charity by hurting the feelings of those whom they 
intend to comfort, and then they wonder that their kind- 
ness is not appreciated, and condemn the working-classes 
as ungrateful and rude. But we are leaving Nelly standing 
too long in the cold. 

She knocked again, but no answer came ; and remem- 
bering Aggie's tired face as she had last seen it, she 
opened the door and went in. On entering, Nelly found 
herself in a low room, with a few tins hanging from the 
ceiling, and a white-deal table standing in the centre, on 
which were two basins, one white and the other yellow, 
a mug, two horn spoons, and a plate containing two tri- 
angular pieces of oatmeal-cake, and another one with a 
piece of skim-milk cheese, all set out evidently in pre- 
paration for Aggie and her father's supper. On the stone 
floor, in the place where you might have expected to see a 
grate, there was a peat fire smouldering, with a black- 
looking pot suspended by the iron handle from a strong 
piece of wood which was thrust through the wall of the 
cottage. In the said pot was porridge (the Scotch pea- 
sant's chief food) boiling. By the side of the fire, with 
the porridge - spurtle in her hand, a lesson -book and a 
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pair of worsted stockiiigs which sadly needed mending on 
her lap, sat Aggie^ her head drooping on her breast, and 
her flaxen hair half coyering her face, fast asleep. Nelly 
quietly drew a chair to the other side of the fire, and 
gently taking the porridge-spurtle from Aggie's hand^ be* 
gan to stir the porridge till it was Ixnled enough. It did 
not take long, for it was just at that stage when Nelly 
arrived, that in a minute or two it would have been burnt 
and spoiled if no one had attended to it. When she saw 
it was ready to be lifted, she took the pot off the fire 
with her two hands and put it on the floor. Nelly then 
examined the stockings, and finding a darning - needle 
fastened in one, commenced darning the holes, every now 
and then casting the same loving look to where poor Aggie 
sat — ^without shoes or stockings — as a young mother re- 
gards her sleeping first-bom. Presently Aggie began to 
talk in disjointed sentences. 

* I canna' learn my lessons, and what will Miss Nelly 
say? 1*11 jist try ance again;' and then the poor child 
went on in her sleep through the multiplication tables, 
and when she came to six times five, she broke down and 
commenced to cry. * I canna', it's no use. My heed, my 
heed ! 0, the pain !' And then, starting up, exclaimed, * I 
hear faither coming across the moor.' By this time she 
was awake, and cried out, * The porritch, it'll be all spoilt, 
and it's all my fault for no stirring it ! 0, I must ha'e 
droppit off to sleep. Ah, wae's me !' 

* Aggie, the porridge is all right,' said Nelly in a kind 
voice ; * you've been asleep, but I stirred it, and it looks 
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rale fine.' She spoke thus to calm the trembling child, 
who had not yet recorered her Mght. ' There are your 
father's stockings, all ready for him to put on to-morrow ; 
and come here, Aggie, and look what I have brought for 
my good little scholar.' 

'But,' said Aggie, as she surveyed the grapes with 
longing eyes, ' Miss Nelly, I was no a guid scholar this 
morning. And I canna' mak' out how it was, for I did try 
sae hard to learn they tables ; but the mair I tried, the 
worse the pain came in my heed, and I couldna' say it 
richt.' 

'My good little Aggie,' said Nelly, drawing the child 
closer to her, * you learned them as well as you could — ' 

' Ay, that's the truth. Miss Nelly,' broke in Aggie. 

' And you could not do more than that. Now, there's 
a grape for you, and here's one for me.* 

* It's unco guid. Miss Nelly. It does not seem richt 
to eat sic' a bonnie thing. It's nae like onything I ever 
tasted before !' 

And then Nelly told Aggie, who was now seated beside 
her on a wooden stool, and her head resting in Nelly's lap, 
how the grapes used to grow in the convent garden ; and 
after a little, Aggie said, 

* Miss Nelly, you winna' think me greedy, but may I 
jist keep twa for faither ? He tell't me he longed to taste 
them; for when he took they sheep o'er to the Duke's 
the other day, Mr. M'Intosh, the gentleman who is head 
gardener, took him into a beautiful glass house, and fai- 
ther tell't me that there were bunches hanging all down 
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from the roof, and he jist longed to see if they tasted as 
fine as they looked ; but of course he couldna* be so mean 
as to ask for one.' 

* Here are some for your father, Aggie, and you can 
tell him they came from the Duke's, so perhaps he saw 
them growing,' replied Nelly. 

' So they cam' from the Duke's grand place ! Weel, to 
think of Aggie M'Farlane eating the Duke's ain grapes !' 
and the astonished child sat with her mouth wide open. 

* Now good-bye, Aggie,' said Nelly, rising. * I'll come 
to-morrow ; but we will take a holiday, and have no les- 
sons.' 

So Nelly walked home across the moor, with a bright 
face and happy heart, for she felt she had done some good. 
Poor Aggie sat down and felt quite happy after Nelly's 
visit, and she longed for the morrow to come, to bring 
back her friend. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

NELLY AT A SICK-BED. 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, Nelly put 
on her things and went to see Aggie. On arriving at the 
cottage-door, Nelly found Aggie's father standing there 
with a sad face. 

* It's your ain sel', Miss Nelly, and I'm rale glad to see 
you. My poor lassie is very badly. She couldna' sleep a 
wink the whole night, and was crying out every minute 
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for you. She's unco* like her mither was in her last illness, 
and has jist the same cough. What will become of me if 
my wee dochter dees ? she is all I have in the world. 1*11 
jist step o'er to the village and bring the doctor, if you 
winna' mind sitting by the poor bairn's bed. I canna' leave 
her all alane.' 

^I'U stop and nurse her, and you run and get the 
doctor, and tell him if he wants any wine or anything just 
to send to the big house.' 

' You're rale kind, and hae been a guid friend to me 
and my dochter. May God reward ye. Miss Nelly !' said 
the agonised parent. 

Nelly then went in to see Aggie. She was not in the 
kitchen, but in the parlour, lying in a bed in the wall, or 
what the Scotch call a * concealed bed.' Nelly was shocked 
to see the change a few hours had wrought in her little 
friend. Her cheeks seemed to have fallen in, and her 
eyes looked wonderfully bright, and her forehead was as 
hot as fire. 

* Is that you. Miss Nelly ? Ay, I was jist longing 
for you,' said a feeble voice, which Nelly would never have 
recognised as Aggie's. 

* Yes, it's me, Aggie. I have come to sit by you, and 
to nurse you, and make you all strong and well again.* 

* It's jist like you, and you know I'm rale grateful to 
you;' and the perspiration poured in heavy drops down her 
face. 

* You must not speak much, dear,' said Nelly. 

' Miss Nelly,' whispered the sick child, ' last night I 
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thoaght I'd never see the mom ; and the pain in my heed 
was awful, and my throat was sae dry/ 1 longed for a drap 
of water, so I thought Td jist get up saftly and get it; for 
I didna' want to wake father, for ye ken he's sair weary 
after his day's work. Weel, I got out of bed, and then 
the room seemed to gang round and round, and I mind 
naething till I felt I was safe in father's arms and he put 
me back in bed.' 

Nelly now became seriously alarmed about her little 
friend's state, and longed for the doctor to come. He ar- 
rived at last, and took hold gently of Aggie's wrist to feel 
her pulse, and putting his hand on her forehead, shook 
his head, and ordered her hair to be cut o£f immediately, 
and said that she mast have some one to look after her. 
Nelly came forward and said she would act as nurse. 

^ Miss Campbell here !' exclaimed the astonished doc- 
tor, as Aggie's father answered his question as to who that 
little pale-faced girl was. 

As soon as the doctor heard who it was, he came for- 
ward and said, 

^ You must not stop here. Miss Campbell, for my little 
patient is suffering from a very infectious low fever ; and 
my old friend your &ther would never forgive me for ex- 
posing his only child to such danger.' 

The last half-hour seemed to have changed Nelly from 
a child into a woman ; so taking the doctor by the hand, 
she gently led him to the door, and looking at him with 
eyes that contained a world <rf sadness, said, 

* Doctor, do you think Aggie will die 7 
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He felt he could not tell his usual kind lie to Nelly 
about a little quiet and nursing being all that was required, 
80 he merely said, 

' Aggie is very ill, my dear young lady, but I've known 
worse cases than hers recover. But now I must run off, 
for I want to get some woman here to nurse her, for I 
expect the crisis will take place to-night. Is there no 
friend these good people have who could come and take 
oare of the poor child and sit up with her during the 
night ?• 

' Yes,' said Nelly very quietly. 

' I am glad of that. It will save me the trouble of 
looking for one. By the way, just tell me where she is 
to be found, and I'll tell her to come.' 

' You need not trouble, doctor ; she is here already ;* 
and Nelly smiled. 

* What, Miss Campbell, you stay here in this hut all 
night ! Nonsense, my dear young lady ; it is absurd, 
perfectly absurd.' 

' Doctor, what brought you to this hut ?* asked Nelly, 
in a pleading voice. 

* What a strange question, my dear ! Why, my duty, 
my dear young lady — duty !* he repeated with emphasis. 

'And the same reason brought me here, doctor. I 
know I am only a weak stupid little girl, but I love Aggie ; 
and, 0, I'll be so good, if youll only let me stay,* whis- 
pered the little girl, with tears in her large eyes. 

* But, my dear, what will the Laird say?* and the old 
doctor spoke very kindly. 
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Nelly thought for a moment, and then said, 

' Will you give papa my dear love, and tell him to re- 
member what he told me mamma said just before she 
died r 

' And what was that, my dear ?' said the old man, with 
a tender smile. 

' Mamma told papa, as she held his hand, just before 
she died,' said Nelly, in a low voice, * that the presence of 
love had driven away the terrors of death, and soothed her 
pains ; and,' added the child, ' tell him I want to be to 
Aggie what he was to mamma.' 

What was it that made the sob rise in the old man's 
throat, and forced him to have recourse, first to his silver 
snuff-box, and then to his pocket-handkerchief, as turning 
round sharply, he said, 

' Very well, Miss Campbell, your message shall be de- 
livered ;' and putting on his hat, he hurried away, just in 
time to hide the tears which trickled down his weather- 
beaten cheeks. 

And as he crossed the lonely moor, he felt alone in the 
world, and he thought of his end, which he knew could 
not be very far distant; for his snow-covered head as 
surely betokened that the harvest was near, as the golden 
hue of the corn showed that the time had come for the 
reaper to put in his sickle. 

And the old man thought of the sick child, who he 
knew would never rise again, and gladly — 0, how gladly ! 
— ^would he have changed places with her, for he knew that 
when his end came no loving hands would clasp his, and 
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make him forget the bitterness of death in the pure joy of 
the presence of holy human love ; and he walked on, feel- 
ing sadder and lonelier than he had ever done before. 
Who should the doctor meet, as he drew nigh to the big 
house, but the Laird. 

' Why, doctor, and is it you ? Weel, the sight of you 
is guid for sair e*en ;' and the two men grasped each other's 
hands, as old friends do when they have not met for some 
time. *Who would have expected to have met you? Now 
you must just come ben the house and have a dram. Why, 
man, it's a good year since we last met ;* and the Laird was 
so glad to see his old friend, that they shook hands once 
more. 

' Boger,* said the Laird, as they went into the house 
together, 'the old place now is more like it was in her 
time. I have a treasure to show you. My little daughter 
has come home to make her old father's heart more happy, 
and fill up — ' (and then he paused) — ' no, she cannot fill 
up the void, but she makes me feel it less.' 

' I think I have seen her already,' said the doctor. 

* Nonsense ! Where did you see her ?' said the Laird, 
in a disappointed tone, for he had wished to be the first to 
show his child to his old friend. 

* I just saw her where I first saw her mother, at a sick- 
bed. She was nursing poor Aggie M'Farlane. John, 
you should be a happy man to have such a daughter,' and 
the doctor's mind still running on his own loneliness, 
* and to feel that when you are dying you will have her by 
your side.* 

G 
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' Houts, man ! I was never better in my life. Dinna' 
talk of death in that way. Here, draw your chair to the 
fire, and have a drop of whisky. But, Eoger, why did you 
not bring her home with you V 

And then the doctor delivered the message Nelly had 
intrusted to him. It brought back so vividly to the 
Laird's mind the death of his wife, that he seemed once 
more to hear her last loving words, and it was too mudi 
for him. 

* Poor wee lass,' he murmured ; * and so she said she 
wanted to be like her old father. If he were a little more 
like her, I think it would be- all the better for him. But, 
doctor, what is the matter with Aggie? Do you think 
there is the least chance of infection ?' 

* I don't think your daughter will catch it.' (He could 
not have given a good reason for his saying so, but 
somehow he felt sure she would escape.) ^But, at all 
events, I would not advise you to make her leave the child 

. now, for it would onty vex and excite her, and very likely 
bring on the very thing you wish to avoid. You see, if 
there is any harm to be done, it has been done already ; 
and besides, I don't think it would be right to interfere.' 

At this moment Miss Grookshank entered, and seeing 
the doctor, wondered if he were single, because in that 
case she could jday him osS against the Laird ; for since 
Sandy had taunted her in the stables with trying to marry 
the Laird, she had made up her mind to do so, although^ 
until then, she had never quite determined upon it. The 
desirability of it, however, had occurred to her moce than 
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•once, and now she would marry him, if only to he reyenged 
on Sandy. 

' Where is Nelly, Mr. Camphell ? I've heen looking 
for her everywhere, and am quite anxious abont her, al- 
though I know it is foolish to be so.* 

* This gentleman has just told me that he left Nelly— 
I beg your pardon. Miss Crookshank, for not introducing 
him before. Doctor Grahame, Miss Crookshank — Miss 
Crookshank, Dr. Grahame.* 

^ Delighted to make your acquaintance,* said the doc- 
tor, with a most wondrous bow, such as was in vogue when 
he was a young beau forty years ago. 

Miss Crookshank bowed ; and then in an agitated voice 
untreated him to tell her where Nelly was. 

'I left Miss Campbell nursing a sick child, called 
Aggie, in the cottage on the moor,* said the doctor, with 
another bow. 

^ So that dear child is ilL I must go^ and assist poor 
Nelly to nurse her.* 

' No, no. Miss Crookshank,* exclaimed the Laird, * I 
«could not hear of that* Why, you might catch the fever.* 

* Fever! Has Aggie got fever?* and she edged her 
<chair an inch or t\f o from the dootov's. ' I& it infectious T 

* Well, ni«i*am^ I am sorry to say it is very infectious/ 
Mi8& Crookdiank gave the Laird a quick sharp ^Ance> 

and seeing from his face that he was in em suthoritativB 
mood, she immediately said, 

^ Then I must go and attend on thiit poor girl— ^now, 
don*t forbid me, Mr. Campbell.* (To her horrov,^ she saw 
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the Laird's countenance relaxing into an approving smile, 
as he thought how much better it would be if his little 
Nelly had a companion to share her self-imposed vigil.) 
* If I should catch the fever and die, what does it matter 
to any one ? I have no one left to care for me ; and I know 
if poor Nelly caught it and died, it would break her father's 
heart' (and here a sob was audible, and her pocket-hand- 
kerchief came into requisition), ^ and mine too. 0, do let 
me go — do, dear Mr. Campbell !' 

* My dear young lady,' said the doctor, * as the medical 
adviser of the poor girl, I must forbid you to entertain the 
notion for one moment. Instead of doing good, it would 
do harm. Nothing so prejudicial as too many people about 
an invalid. I know my friend Campbell here could not 
refuse his consent, as who could refuse such a noble- 
hearted, self-sacrificing girl as you are, anything ? Here 
you would go and risk your life for a peasant's daughter. 
It's noble ! it's — it's — ^By God, I wish you were my daugh- 
ter ; how proud I would be of you !' 

* It's very kind of you to say so ; but I've no father, 
and there is nothing noble in doing one's duty,' said Miss 
Crookshank, in a very humble voice ; * but I remember that 
" obedience is better than sacrifice," and I must obey those 
who have rule over me ;' and she shot a pleading look at 
the Laird. 'It's very hard. 0, 1 wish I were not depen- 
dent and bound to obey, then I'd go at once to Aggie.' 

*My dear Miss Crookshank,' exclaimed the Laird, in 
a voice of alarm, who immediately thought he must have 
unknowingly wounded her feelings, * I can assure you I 
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did not mean to exercise any undue authority, indeed I 
did not. I look upon you as a second daughter, and con- 
sider you, after my little Nelly, the noblest woman living. 
It is only my interest and affection for you that make me 
forbid you to join Aggie. The doctor says Nelly, God 
bless her, can do everything there is to be done ; so what 
is the use of risking two precious lives when one person 
will do all that is required ?' 

* It is very good of you to speak so, but I can't feel 
comfortable sitting here doing nothing when dear Nelly is 
risking her life. What am I compared to her ? I am only 
a dependent, and I can't bear it ;' and here the devoted 
Lavinia went off into most violent hysterics, leaving it not 
very plain what she could not bear. 

Both the gentlemen rushed to her assistance. The 
doctor seized a water-bottle from the sideboard, and pour- 
ing its contents over his pocket-handkerchief, damped her 
forehead with it. The Laird did not know what to do ; he 
stood with the poker in his hand, which he had just before 
been using, and exclaimed, 

* What have I done ? dear me ! to think I should 
have brought this about ! Miss Crookshank, do compose 
yourself. Dear Miss Crookshank, do, for Nelly's sake, 
compose yourself! Dear me, poor dear ! And she, Uke 
the generous girl she is, would have gone to help Nelly. 
Upon my word, doctor, I almost wish we had let her go. 
O dear, I did not mean to hurt her feelings !' 

^ Take care!' cried the doctor ; 'she is going to have a 
fit or to faint.' 
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*God forbid!' cried the horrified Laird, waving the 
poker frantically in the air; but the next moment the fair 
Lavinia had fainted. 'What shall we do?* gasped the 
Laird. 

*Do?' cried the doctor; *wfay, brixtg her round as 
quickly as possible. Bun, man, and bring me the other 
water-bottle. What a blessing she did not go to the 
cottage ! Poor creature, she is as delicate as a child ! Now 
pour the water in the tumbler that's on the table — look 
shaip, man I-^-^iuid go back a step or two, so as to give it 
greater force, aad dash it in her face when I hold it 
up.' 

The next moment something came flying oyer the doc- 
tor's head, and a tremendous smash immediately followed. 

^ 0, what have I done ?' cned the Laird in dismay. 

' Done, you fool ! Why, you've only nearly killed both 
the girl and me, by throwing the poker at us. You've 
smashed the mirror, at any rate« Throw the water !' But 
the Laird stood still. ' Throw the water !— Don't you hear 
me, Campbell ?' 

By this time, however, the servants had all flocked 
into the room, attracted by the smash of the mirror. 

* Here, one of you girls, take the water out of your 
master's hand, and throw it into the lady's fiELce.' 

Marget seized th« glasft. 

* Throw it !' cried the doctor. 

* 0, sir, it wul spoil all the leddy's beautiful dress.* 
' Throw it, you fool !' 

* Weel, sir, you might as weel be civil, at ony rate.* 
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And Marget, deterioined if possible to save the bonnie 
blae-silk dress, threw the water, as she thought, high 
enough to escape damaging it; but it was just high enough 
to land in the doctor's face. 

* Damn the girl V spluttered out the doctor. ' Did I 
not tell you to throw it in her face ? and you go and throw 
it straight in mine. You all seem daft. I'll throw it my- 
self ; so come here and hold the lady's head, so that the 
water will go straight in her face.* 

Flora flew from her side of the table and did as she 
was told. Down came one tumblerful and then another. 
By the time the third was on its way. Miss Crookshank 
began to moan, and opened her eyes and asked where she 
was. 

' You're jist in my arms, my bonnie leddy; and ye hae 
been rale bad; and I'm awful glad to hear your voice agin, 
for I thought you were dead,' sobbed the overcome Flora. 

* Nelly,' murmured Miss Crookshank. 

' She's nae here, my leddy, and I dinna' ken where she 
is.' 

* Stop your havering,' said the doctor ; and drawing 
near to Miss Crookshank, he continued, 'And how are you 
now, my dear ? Getting quite round again ?' 

* I don't understand. What is it ? Have I been ill T 
And then with a great effort she gasped out, ' 0, 1 remem- 
ber — Aggie is ill, and Nelly is nursing her; and you would 
not let me go to help her. Now I feel quite recovered ; 
80 do go to her and see how Aggie is ; and tell Nelly I 
wanted to come. Don't tell her I've been ill ; that would 
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vex her. Tell her not to come home, because I'll try so 
hard to make her father not miss her too much;' adding to 
herself, * the little fool might give me the fever.' 

And now the doctor, seeing Miss Crookshank fairly 
recovered, thought it quite time to go and visit his other 
patient, as he knew the crisis would take place shortly, 
which would decide her fate. So, giving the Laird a shake 
of the hand, and telling the servants to bring Miss Crook- 
shank a glass of wine, he took his departure. 

When the servants had retired to the kitchen, Marget 
was the first to speak. 

* Weel, I jist call it an awful heinous sin to spoil sich 
a beautiful gown like yon. Losh me, that I should hae 
lived to see the day!' 

* Hand your tongue, Marget,' said Jess. * Jist to think 
of talking of dress and sich-like vanity, as Maister Mac- 
dougal said in his discourse, when we ha'e weightier mat- 
ters to fill our minds with.' 

* For God's sake, what do you mean ?' exclaimed the 
other two maids. 

* Weel, I jist mean to say, that if the prophet Samuel 
had risen from his grave, as they say he did in the Bible, 
and tell't me this morning that I should ha'e seen Miss 
Crookshank lying senseless in Dr. Grahame's arms, and 
the doctor swearing at the maister something awful, and 
the maister standing with his face as white as a dish-clout 
and ne'er saying a word, only staring dazed-like at the 
beautiful mirror ower the sideboard all smashed to atoms, 
I'd ha'e told the holy man he was leeing ; and I tell ye 
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what — I dinna' like the look of it; it looks unco queer. 
Now I'm the last person in the world to say a word of 
scandal against my neighbour, let alane my maister ; for 
we are told in the Bible that no scandalmonger will in- 
herit the kingdom of God, and I ken rale fine I'll be there; 
but still I must say it looks unco like as if maister had 
been misbehaving himself with Miss Crookshank.* 

* Maister misbehaving himself! I'll no believe that/ 
said Marget, bringing her hand down on the dresser, as 
she had seen Mr. Macdougal bring his hand down on the 
side of the pulpit. 

* I never expected that ye wud believe it. Ye didna' 
believe me when I tell't ye that Mr. Harding wouldna' marry 
Miss Nelly; but I suppose ye think so now, seeing he has 
been up in London for six weeks. Why, I tell ye, I believe 
he liked me quite as much as Miss Nelly. This I ken rale 
fine — he tell't me I was the bonniest lass this side of the 
Border, and chuckit me under the chin.' 

* Do you mean,' cried Flora, who had been silent till 
now, * to tell me Mr. Harding tell't ye, that ye was the 
bonniest girl in Scotland, and chuckit ye under the chin ? 
I dinna' believe a word of it ; for jist twa days before he 
gaed awa' to London, he came into the hall, and pu'ed me 
into the china-closet and kissed me, and told me I was the 
prettiest girl he had seen since he left London. Ye are 
leeing, Jess ;' and Flora stamped her feet. ' Jist as if he 
could think ye good-looking,' and Flora gave a laugh of 
irony, * with your sandy -coloured hair and face covered 
with freckles, and generally as red as a lobster!' 
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* Now, Flora, dinna* ye be abusive,* said Jess in a pas- 
sion. *I can only tell ye, any person with sense wud 
prefer my face to your pale milk-and-water countenance. 
And I'll no deny that your hair is black ; l)ut that's jist 
the colour of the niggers'.' 

* I can only say this,' said Marget — * I'd be ashamed 
to let ony man, whether he was a gentleman or no, kiss 
me in that promiscuous sort of way, except, indeed, he was 
my ain Peter ; and I'll jist tell him, Jess, what ye say 
about maister misbehaving hunself with Miss Crookshank ; 
and I'll no believe a word of it till he tells me what he 
thinks o' it.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

NOT DEAD, BUT GONE BEFORE. 

When Dr. Grahame arrived at the cottage, he saw at 
a glance that poor little Aggie's short life was quickly 
drawing to a close. He gave her a few drops of a soothing 
medicine ; and when she looked up, with her &.ce turned 
pleadingly towards his, and asked him if she were dying, 
he just bent down, and kissing her hot cheek, said, ' God 
bless you, my child !' and went out* 

The child of thirteen years knew she was dying, and 
nestled her head closer on Nelly's breast (who had clam- 
bered into the cupboard bed, and sat holding her up in her 
arms), and only said. 
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* It's unoo young to die ; I'm jist thirteen. But then 
perhaps mither wants me in heaven, to help her do the 
washing ; for she used to tell me, that when I was a big 
lass, she'd get me a tub of my ain, and I should help her 
do the wash.' 

Her father sat in an old polished yellow wood arm- 
chair close by the side of the bed, with the old black 
family Bible (which used to be his father's) on his knee, 
just as he had come in from work. But 0, what a world 
of mi«ery "ttiere was in his fine old furrowed face, with the 
rough tangled hair hanging over his forehead ! He knew 
that his child, his all, would never see another sun rise 
and set, and he felt his heart was breaking ; so to brace 
himself up to bear it like a man, he took a spell at the old 
Bible, and read the fourteenth chapter of St. John half 
aloud, with that religious fervour one so often sees in the 
Scotch peasant. After he had finished reading it, he said, 
in a voice he tried in vain to keep calm, 

' Aggie lass, it's a rale braw place ye are ganging to, 
end ye'll be unco happy there ; but ye maun jist some- 
times, when ye ha'e nothing else to do, think of your old 
&ther in the old cottage on the moor.' 

And the sorrow-^stricken father broke out into violent 
sobbing. 

* Dinna' greet, father, or ye'll break my heart. Ye ken 
I'm jist ganging to mither and the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
you will soon follow me, and Miss Nelly will be there.* 
Then a sudden look of terror came over the child's face. 
* Ye wul come, winna' ye. Miss Nelly ? 0, if ye are no 
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there, it wul be nae heaven at all to me. And,' she con- 
tinued, speaking in a slow thoughtful tone, * Maister Mac- 
dougal said in ane of his discourses — I mind fine — that in 
heaven ye wud ha'e all ye wanted or could wish for ; and 
then anither time he said nae Catholics nor worshippers 
of images would ever gang to heaven.' 

Nelly felt the tears running down her cheeks. Why 
did they all talk of her religion as a sin ? And yet she 
must not say a word, for so she had promised her father. 

' Now, Miss Nelly, ye see I canna' understand him 
richtly,' said the dying girl after a pause ; ' for, ye ken, I 
shall aye want ye there, next to my ain father and mither; 
so ye wul be there. And then, again, ye are a Roman 
Catholic ; so ye winna' be there. 0, wae's me ! Father, 
dinna' ye think Miss Nelly wul be in heaven ?' 

'I'm sure o't, my darling, God bless her!' he said, 
reverently pulling a lock of his matted hair. After a few 
minutes' silence, Aggie said in a cheerful voice, 

' I have jist been praying a wee to God, and a thocht 
has come into my head, and I'm sure ye wul come to 
heaven with father, Miss Nelly,' she added confidently, 
* for ye ken the Lord Jesus Christ has said, " Whatever 
ye shall ask of the Father in My name, that will ye re- 
ceive." Now, Miss Nelly, directly I get into heaven I 
shall jist ask the first angel I meet where God is, and I'll 
rin to Him and say, " 0, please, dear God, do let Miss 
Nelly come to heaven with father. I ken rale fine she's a 
Roman Catholic ; but 0, she is unco guid for all that, 
and she niver does onything wrang." ' 
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* Hush, dear/ said poor Nelly, sobbing. 

' "And Ye winna' refuse me; because it's in the Bible 
that if I shall ask of God for onything in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who said, * Suffer little children to come 
unto Me,' He winna' refuse me ; and 0, do, dear God, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.'" And then the child con- 
tinued in a joyful tone, ' Ye ken, Miss Nelly, the Bible is 
sure to be richt, and Maister Macdougal, although he is a 
rale guid man, canna' ken more about heaven than Jesus 
Christ Himsel' ; and maybe he was wrang after all, and 
there will be lots of Roman Catholics there. If they are 
all like you, I shall be sae glad.' 

Nelly, finding she could not keep down the swelling in 
her throat so as to be able to speak, leant down and kissed 
Aggie. 

' And, father,' said the dying child, ' I'm rale glad I'm 
going to mither, for thae girls at the farm can't now call 
me a dunce for no ganging to the schule ; for ye ken when 
mither died three years ago, she tell't me always to see 
that your food was ready and your stockings were darned 
before onything else, and I hae tried to do so ; and, father, 
I'm unco sorry if the porritch got burnt now and then ; 
and, father, ye wul jist gang to Miss Nelly when ye feel 
lonesome and want comfort, and ye wul get it.' And the 
poor girl, feeling her strength going, braced herself up 
for a last effort, and said, ' Miss Nelly, I want to whisper 
to ye ;' and when Nelly had bent down her head, Aggie 
whispered, ' Ye wul be kind to father, for I'm feared that, 
when I'm gone, he wul jist go like he did after mither's 
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death, and try to get comfort from the whisky, and hell 
get nae comfort there. Ye wul promise ?' 

* I will,' said Nelly, sohbing ; * I'll come and see him 
as often as I can*' 

' And now, father dear, bend down your head. Te wbI 
promise your little dying Aggie one thing before she dies ?' 

* That I wnl,' sobbed the heart-broken man. 
*Weel, then,' whispered the weak voice in hi» ear, 

' ye'll promise me, father dear, that yon winna' take more 
than ane dram of whisky in; the day. Wul ye no, £»ther 
dear ?' 

* I promise it before God,' said the rough man, bowing, 
and with a voice of determination* 

Then Aggie said, * I canna' see thee noo ; give me a 
kiss, Miss Nelly, and, father, ye gie me ane too, and gie 
me hold of ane of each of your hands.' 

And so, holding all she loved on earth, she sank baek, 
and her soul went to carry its message of entreaty to God 
for one whom, though she knew to be one of earth's purest 
and holiest blossoms, yet whom she had been taught to 
believe would never see heaven, on account of her reKgi?ou» 
creed. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

MISS OROOESHANK. 

Afteb the doctor had departed, Miss Grookshank 
looked up. 

* Mr. Campbell, you will forgive me being so weak as 
to faint. I could not bear to think of dear Nelly in the 
cottage on the moor, all by herself. But what is the mat- 
ter with my dress ? it's quite wet !' 

' Why, my dear, you see, when you were taken ill the 
doctor told me to throw some water over you, and I did 
it.' And the Laird firmly believed he had, for he dis- 
tinctly remembered throwing something. 

' It was very kind of you, Mr. Campbell, to take so 
much interest in. your daughter's poor governess ; and— 
but my dress is sjvoilt.' 

* Don't pray, my dear, think of your dress. What is 
that compared to your precious self? I thought, when 
you were in that faint, and I saw you biting your lips, 
that it was all over with you, and I felt I'd give anything 
to see Nelly's friend well agaia; and. Miss Crookshank' — 
here the Laird became very confused and hot in the face, 
for he feared he might wound her delicate feelings by what 
he was going to say — ' about your dress ; you must permit 
me to replace it,: as I was the innocent cause of its destruc- 
tion.' 

' No, Ms. Campbell, I cannot think of that.' 
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^ But I insist on it/ said the Laird. 

^ No, no ; I will not allow it, Mr. Campbell. To think 
of your going to that expense on my account ! If it had 
been only a cotton or a muslin — ^but this cost a lot of 
money, and I won't hear of your replacing it.' And here 
the noble-hearted Lavinia, looking down on it, added in 
sorrowful tones, ^ I'll never be able to wear it again.' 

^ My dear Miss Crookshank, you know that when I 
once make up my mind to do a thing, I always do it. You 
say it cost a lot of money — that is all the more reason 
I should replace it. Not a word,' as he saw Lavinia's lips 
open. ^ And now, to change the conversation, is it not 
dinner-time ?' 

Marget at that moment came into the room, and said 
that she had put the dinner in the breakfast-room, as the 
dining-room was ^ in sic' a heap of confusion.' 

The Laird gave Miss Crookshank his arm, and in they 
went ; and for the first time Miss Crookshank sat at the 
top of the table, in Nelly's place. After the Laird had 
said grace, he suddenly remembered Nelly had been away 
since breakfast, and jumping up, said, 

' That poor child will be starving. She has had no- 
thing since breakfast. I'll take her dinner to her.' 

* Yes, do,' said Miss Crookshank, although she was 
determined he should not go just at present. ' I put a 
cold partridge and half a chicken in the basket I sent 
over, with some things for poor Aggie. But I think she'd 
like some of this beautiful soup.' 

' You did ? How good and thoughtful of you ! And 
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you think Nelly would like some soup. But how am I to 
take it 7 asked the Laird. 

* After dinner I'll get a little travelling can I've up- 
stairs locked up in my box, and it will just hold enough 
for one, and you can tell Nelly, with my love, to put it on 
the fire, and then the soup will be nice and hot, for of 
course it would get quite cold carrying it. It won't spoil 
the tin ; she need not be afraid.* 

Marget, who was standing behind Miss Crookshank's 
chair, said to herself, 

^ Now is she not a rale guid leddy ? and how amiable 
and kind she is after her beautiful dress has got all spoilt ! 
What a wicked girl Jess is, to think the maister has been 
misbehaving himself! Why, he and she are mair like 
brother and sister than onything else.* 

As soon as the dessert was on the table, and Miss 
Grookshank had eaten her regular one pear, two walnuts, 
and had drunk her glass of port, the Laird said, 

' I don't want to disturb you, unless you are quite 
finished, but I think I'll go now and see Nelly.' 

Away flew Miss Crookshank, and returning with a little 
tin can, into which the soup had been poured, she gave it 
to the Laird, and said, 

' Give my best love to Nelly, and tell her I'll not sleep 
a wink all night for thinking of her, and how I wanted to 
come and help her ; and 0, do take my thick cloak for her 
to put round her shoulders, to keep her from catching 
cold. Tell her to put a blanket over the cottage door, to 
keep the wind out. You won't forget, dear Mr. Campbell,* 

H 
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and she caught hold of his arm, ' for you know she has no 
mother, and I try to take care of her.' 

The Laird looked at Miss Grookshank intently, and 
presently in a husky voice he said, 

' I know you do, my dear, God bless you for it !' And 
for the first time since his wife had died, the thought came 
across his mind if it were not his duty to marry again, 
for Nelly's sake. 

' Good-bye !' cried the devoted Lavinia. 

The Laird tramped over the moor, and when he got 
close to the cottage, it being quite dark, he stumbled 
against some one. 

' Who's that r he cried. 

' It's jist me, Sandy Drummond, and I aye think it's 
the Laird himsel' that spiered the question.' 

' Ay, ay, it's me, Sandy. But what, in the name of 
fortune, do you do here at this time ?' 

* Weel, sir, it's jist this. I heerd Miss Nelly (God 
bless her !) was nursing wee Aggie, who's unco bad with 
the fever, and I thocht maybe in the night she might 
want something, and there would be naebody to do it, for 
ye ken the puir father is perfectly useless, he's jist de- 
mented with grief; and I couldna' ha'e rested in my bed 
thinking that, sae I jist took a cake o' baccy and my 
pipe, and I mean jist to sit on this stane all the nicht; 
and ye ken, if she should come to the door, I'll be able 
to see her from here. And beside that, it's no a bad 
seat, and it's unco grand to be all alane in the dark- 
ness, and hear the murfel now and then calling out» 
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Why, maister, it's just twenty times bettor than being in 
bed.' 

' Sandy, my man, give me your hand !' And the 
Laird, for the first time in Sandy's memory, grasped one 
of his labourers' hard homy hands (for although the Laird 
was loved on his estate as much as Laird could be, yet he 
was counted ' a rale proud man,* but always kind and 
considerate), and said with much emotion, ' Sandy, you 
are a true man and a guid friend.* 

* Weel, sir, I aye try to be baith ; but this I wul say, 
as long as there is breath in Sandy Drummond, he wul be 
a friend to the death to Miss Nelly ; though I daresay ye 
think it's unco conceited of me, speaking as if Miss Nelly 
wud ever need a poor ignorant man like me for a friend, 
for I ken I'm no sae guid as I micht be. But if she should 
ever need a friend, I'll be it.* 

* Sandy, you are a fine fellow. And now I want you 
to go softly to the door, and gi'e Miss Nelly this soup, and 
tell her to warm it on the fire, and to put this cloak on, and 
to put a sheet over the door ; and, Sandy, say her father 
sent his dear love to her, and she's just like her ain mither. 
I don't want her to think I'm out here, for it would vex her.* 

' I'U jist do what ye tell me ;' and rapping at the 
door, he gave the things to Aggie's father, who came to 
open it, ' looking like a ghaist,' as Sandy declared after- 
wards, ' and he never spake a word.* 

When Sandy returned, the Laird said, 

* Now I want ye, Sandy, to gang back to the big house, 
and say I won't be in to-night.* 
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' Where are ye ganging to V exclaimed Sandy. 

* Weel, Sandy, when ye come back I'll tell ye. Mind 
ye see Miss Crookshank, and tell her Nelly is all right ; 
for/ muttered the Laird, * she is so fond of the child, she 
would not sleep all night for fretting about her, and she 
needs a good sleep.' 

OS went Sandy, and when he came back, he found the 
Laird seated on the stone. 

' Ye didna' think it inquisitive like of me, asking where 
you were going to, maister, but it jumpit out of my mouth 
before I knew it.' 

* No, Sandy, and I'll tell you where I'm ganging. I'm 
just going to stop with you, and sit on this stane, and 
take Care of Miss Nelly,' said the father, adopting the ser- 
vant's name for his daughter. As he finished speaking, 
the moon, which had been struggling through the clouds 
for some time, broke out, and shone right down where 
they were sitting. What a strange scene it was that it 
illumined ! In the centre of a lonely moor, witl^ no object 
in view except the light in Aggie's room, seated on a large 
white stone, were two men, so diflferent in appearance as to 
make one wonder if they belonged to the same race : the 
one with his noble face and dark hair, which was fast 
becoming silvered, and his stately head and shoulders bent 
forward, gazing at the light a short distance off, anxious 
to hear if it were only his daughter's footstep in that sick 
room ; the other, half sitting and half crouching, with 
his ill-proportioned limbs under him, and his rough, hair- 
covered head and face bent forward, listening and gazing 
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at the cottage with the rapt devotional expression one sees 
on the face of a poor pious country Boman Catholic peas- 
ant girl, who for the first time enters one of the grand 
cathedrals with which the Continent abounds, and kneeling 
before a figure of the Virgin, made perfect by the device of 
man's hand, pours forth her impassioned petition. 

And there let us leave them, so different in everjrthing 
except in their love for that little child, who is, in yonder 
cottage, smoothing the passage to the grave for her peasant 
friend by her pure and holy presence. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MISS OBOOKSHANK IN THE PBIVAOY OF HER OWN BOOM. 

As soon as the Laird had departed. Miss Crookshank 
rang the bell, and telling Marget she did not feel quite 
well, asked her to bring a candle, as she was going to bed 
directly. 

Marget immediately brought one, and giving it to Miss 
Crookshank, said, 

* I hope you wul be better the morn. I'm rale sorry 
ye were sae sorely to-nicht, but it was unco guid luck the 
doctor being here ; now wasna* it ?' 

' It was indeed fortunate,' said Miss Crookshank. ' He 
seems a nice sort of man. I suppose he married some 
one from this part of the country V 
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* Married ? He's no married at all, and I certainly 
did think he was a nice sort of gentleman till to-nicht : 
but to see the heartless way in which he threw the water 
o'er you, and spoilt your bonnie gown. It jist made the 
tears come into my e'en,' said the kind-hearted Scotch 
girl. 

' Don't mind about the dress, Margaret.' And saying 
good-night, Miss Orookshank slowly drew her wearied 
limbs across the hall, and clambered up the stairs in such 
a weak state that Marget went back to the kitchen, and 
told Jess and Flora that ^ the poor leddy was unco bad.' 

When Miss Crookshank had managed to reach her 
room, with much evident trouble, she entered it, and 
locked the door. This operation seemed to have a most 
miraculous effect upon her ; for as soon as the key had 
turned in the lock all her fatigue disappeared, and running 
to the bed, she threw herself down on it, and burst into a 
most uncontrollable fit of laughter, which quite shook her 
little frame ; but she prevented any noise being heard 
outside her room by stufl&ng her handkerchief into her 
mouth. 

Let us listen to what the little woman is saying to 
herself. Listen. 

' Lavinia, you are a clever woman, but you nearly be- 
trayed yourself by bursting out laughing when the poor 
doctor got all the water in his face, instead of it going in 
yours ;' and here she laughed again. ^ And 0, to see the 
poor Laird standing with the tumbler in one hand, and 
the poker in the other ; it nearly caused you to laugh out 
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loud, and you had to bite your little lips to keep it in ; 
and then, when he threw the poker and smashed the mir- 
ror, 0, deary, deary me 1' and here, burying her fiace in 
the clothes, she became convulsed again. ' And just to 
think they believed that Lavinia wanted to put her nose 
into that stinking cottage, to see a common dirty girl who 
happens to be sick ; and that fool of a white-faced minx of 
a Nelly to go and risk getting the fever, and giving it to 
me ! Ill pay her out for it, the nasty little beast ! But 
I've got a new dress through her, though that fool of a 
Laird thought I really did not want to put him to the 
expense. But I understand you, my dear sir, and you 
shall make Miss Lavinia Crookshank Mrs. Campbell before 
she has done with you.' And saying this, she rose from 
her bed and walked to the mirror, and after surveying her- 
self with the utmost care, continued, ' You are not pretty, 
Lavinia, but pretty enough for that, and there is more in 
your little head than in all theirs put together. You are 
clever, and cleverness will gain the day. So look out, Mr. 
Sandy, or you will find ** the interloper" become interloper 
enough to turn you out of house and home, although you 
are worth all the others put together, and found out what 
the interloper wanted before she knew herself. Ah, ha 1* 
and here, fearing that the servants might hear her laugh- 
ing, she ran and buried her face in the bed-clothes. ' 0, 
Lavinia, you are clever, and you managed to make the 
doctor believe you had really fainted. What simple fools 
these country folks are !' she added in a voice of scorn. 
* Who would have thought, in a few weeks, that the poor 
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London governess would get them all under her thumb. 
What a thing it is to have brains ! Before I*ve been in 
the house a year, I'll be mistress of it. And he is getting 
old, and can't last for ever; and then, "Lavinia, you 
will be able to enjoy life, and have plenty of money, and 
be the widow of one of the oldest Lairds in Scotland. 
I suppose,' she continued sorrowfully, ^ I shall not be able 
to take a house in Edinburgh and see company before a 
year after his death. dear, how dull it will be, to be 
cooped up in this horrid place, with only that pale-faced 
girl ! I hate her, and I'll never forgive her for making me 
a fool before I had been in the house an hour. But I 
must not show it — dear, no. Dear Nelly, dearest Nelly,' 
she continued in a mocking voice, * I'U be a mother to 
you. But now I must go to bed.' And then she un- 
dressed herself. Just before she fell asleep, she mur- 
mured, ^ Good Lavinia, you have done a good day's work;' 
and then she slept as soundly as a babe. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

CHARLIE IN LONDON. 



As soon as Charlie had received the lOOOZ., he set 
about purchasing a new horse, and made up his mind to 
give a bachelors' party. 

* Who shall I have ? Let me see,' he mused, the next 
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morning, while performing his toilet preparatory to pay- 
ing his visit to Miss Jones. ' I think a dozen ; that will 
be fun ; for with myself that would make thirteen, and it's 
awful fun to chafifthe fellows about being an unlucky number. 
I'll have St. Clair, Marsden, Stewart — By Jove, I was for- 
getting Cecil ! He must come. Let me see, how many 
is that ? Four. Then there is Steavenson and M*Kenzie 
— six, that will be — and that fellow who makes you laugh 
so. Begad, I've forgotten his name ! I remember now,' 
he said, after a pause — * it's Bob Kutherford. I may as 
well cock them down on the back of an envelope. Seven. 
Then there is Brown ; and Jack Hinton can sing a good 
song, so down goes his name. Begad, it will be an awful 
bother to write to all these fellows ! I mean to give a regular 
slap-up aflfair. That reminds me, now I'm flush of cash I 
may as well send that beggar of a wine-merchant a cheque; 
for I must write and tell him to send me some of his 1848 
port, and a dozen or two of clicquot. By Jove, what a lot 
a fellow has to do in town ! I must look sharp, though, 
or the lovely Esther may have gone out before I get to 
Kensington. What a girl she is ! She has a fine arm, 
and I just caught sight of not half a bad pair of ankles. 
By Jove, Charlie, you are in luck, old fellow !' 

And having finished dressing, he sauntered into the 
next room; and after eating his breakfast, hailed a hansom, 
and drove over to Kensington. 

In the afternoon he was walking through the Burling- 
ton Arcade, and came right across the two men already 
mentioned in this book, whom he had helped with the 
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two bills now in the possession of Mr. Jones. The elder 
man immediately advanced^ and holding out his hand, 
said, 

' The very man I was speaking of, by Jove ! Old fellow, 
how are you?' 

And here they shook hands all round; and linking 
arms, they strolled on together. 

' I just dropped into Fletcher's this morning, and he 
told me you had ordered him to buy Lord Bacon's blood- 
mare at Tattersall's to-day. In luck, eh, Charlie ?' 

* Well, yes ; just had a slice of luck. Dame Fortune 
has given me a look in at last,' said Charlie. 

* Deuced glad to hear it, old boy.' 

* So am I,' echoed the other. * I congratulate you with 
all my heart, Charlie, old fellow.' 

*You are awfully good fellows, upon my word,' said 
Charlie ; * but it's dry work talking, so let's go and get a 
bottle of fiz pn the strength of it.' 

And so saying, the three adjourned to a neighbouring 
wine-place. 

* I say, Charlie, old fellow,' said the first speaker, ' I 
was just going to drop you a line, if I had not met you. 
There is that little bill you were good enough to do for 
me. I was just going to write to say if you were hard-up 
I'd stump up, although I'm not over-flush; but, you know, 
old fellow, a man does not like to be under an obligation 
to a fellow.' 

* Well, that's queer !' said the other. ' I just began a 
letter to you this morning, to tell you the very same thing 
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about that little trifle you got for me. But I'm deuced 
hard up, by Jove, I am !* 

* Confound the money !' cried Charlie. * Just you two 
fellows square up when it's convenient ; and look here : 
I*m going to have a bachelors' spree in honour of my good 
fortune. Will you two fellows come ? It's going to be a 
first-rate affair.' 

Both accepted his invitation ; and Charlie, seeing his 
friend Cecil in the street, said good-bye to them, and went 
out to join him. 

^ There,' said the elder, ' I knew I was right. He has 
come into a lot of tin. I felt sure of it as soon as Fletcher 
told me about that mare.' 

' What a blessing we came across him just now ! for 
if we had not done so till he had got through this windfall, 
we should have had to cut him ; and, for my part, I don't 
approve of that sort of thing. It's bad policy, and pre- 
vents you making a fellow useful another time. I suppose 
old Prospects must have come down with something hand- 
some. I mean to keep in with him till his old uncle kicks 
the bucket ; and then I'll bleed him a little — just a leetle, 
you know,' he added, with a knowing wink, * after which 
he may go to the devil if he likes.' 

*You are a deuced clever follow; and we may both 
make a good thing out of him before we are done with 
him,' said the other ; and very well pleased with them- 
selves, they went to their club to dine. 

Charlie made up to Cecil, and putting his arm through 
his, told him of the bachelors' party he intended giving. 
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^ Tyo just asked those two men to come/ said Charlie, 
nodding in the direction his two friends had taken. * Deuced 
nice fellows, 'pon my honour. They are both hard up; but 
yet they wanted to repay me a trifle I lent them. Awfully 
good of them ; but of course I'd not hear a word of it, 
since I had this lucky turn. Why, by Jove, I'm quite 
flush!' 

* What, my dear fellah,' lisped the Hon. Cecil, * you 
don't mean to tell me old Prospects has stumped-up at 
last ? Begad, I'm jolly glad to hear of your good luck. 
I only wish I had an uncle Prospects' (for Charlie did not 
undeceive him as to whence his good fortune came) ; ' I'd 
go to him directly. Why, that tailor of mine has been 
dunning me this morning, and I don't know what to do.' 
And then, as if a sudden bright thought had passed through 
his shallow brain, the Hon. Cecil continued, * I say, Char- 
lie, old fellah, you know if you were hard up I'd give you 
a help if I could ; and now you seem quite flush, I wish 
you would spare me a fifty, and I could shut up that black- 
guard of a tailor's mouth for a time with it.' 

* I know you would help me, old fellow,' said Charlie, 
slapping him on the back. * How much do you want ?' 

* Fifty will do.' 

* Well, then, come to my place, and we will have a 
bottle of port — it's the best wine to drink in this weather > 
it warms you — and then I will write out a cheque for you.' 

So they went into Charlie's rooms, and Charlie wrote 
out a cheque for 501., which he handed over to his friend. 

* Upon my word, you are a fine fellah ! I'll pay it 
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back out of the next cheque the governor gives me. I'm 
awfully — * 

' Now don't be a muflf, Cecil/ broke in Charlie. * You 
know you'd do the same for me. And what's the use of 
money except to be jolly ? And a fellow can't feel jolly 
when he knows his friend is being dunned ;' adding with 
a grimace, ' I can sympathise with you, for I know what 
it is.' 

The conversation then took a turn, and actresses and 
ballet-girls became the subjects; but as they have nothing 
to do with our story, we will leave the two friends, and go 
once more and see what has become of our little friend 
Nelly. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

NELLY AS A COMFORTER. 

As soon as Nelly saw that poor Aggie had passed away, 
she began to think how she could best comfort the bereaved 
father. After a few minutes she went up to him, and 
touching his hand, said, 

'I think Aggie would like her face washed and her hair 
combed ; so if you will get me some water and a brush and 
comb, I'll make her comfortable.* 

And as the rough man rose immediately to get what she 
asked for, she took the little hand he had been holding in 
his, and put it, so tenderly! under the clothes; and then, 
lifting up the poor little head, she arranged the crumpled 
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pillow and put it down again, after kissing the cheeks, 
which were already becoming so cold, never to be warm 
again in this world. 

The poor man brought a towel and white basin contain- 
ing water, and a brush and comb; and putting them down 
on the table, said, 

' Here they are. Miss Nelly.' 

Then Nelly damped the towel, and passed it lovingly 
over Aggie's tear-stained face ; and raising her head once 
more, she gently brushed her hair and put it neatly back. 
She then kissed her again ; and laying back the little 
head, which had ceased for ever to throb with pain, she 
put her hand in the father's, who was crouching down by 
the fire, and said in such a calm peaceful voice, 

* Come and see how nice Aggie looks.' 

He rose directly, and Nelly led him to the bedside. 
She then said, ^Kiss her;' and he leant forward, and as 
he kissed her the tears rushed into his eyes. 

* She is so happy now,' continued Nelly, * and will 
never be ill again. She is in heaven ; and we must try to 
do everything she told us to ; so that, when we go there, 
and she asks us if we have done what she wished us to 
do, we can say, " Yes," and she will love us so much.' 

'Aye,' broke from the poor man's lips. 

' Yes,' said Nelly; ' and she told me to come and see 
you very often ; and you must try to love me, and then 
we can both love her together and talk about her.' 

The man was sobbing now, and grasping Nelly's hand, 
said. 
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* Miss Nelly, ye wul come and see me. I'm all 
alane in the world now, and I feel my heart will break if 
I hae nae one to 'talk to abont poor Aggie.' And when 
Nelly had promised to come and see him very often, he 
added, * Now ye hae promised, I feel mair comfortable, 
and I aye think I'll take a spell at the Bible. It's a won- 
derful book ; her mither was unco fond of it.' 

Nelly, now seeing the first agony of the father's grief 
was over, rose, and putting on her hat and cloak, came to 
where he was sitting, and said, 

' I must go home now, but I'll soon come back. Before 
I go, I'll just get your breakfast ready.' 

So, going to the cupboard, she took out a plate with 
oat-cake, a knife, a fork, and a mug of milk, and placed 
them all neatly on the white deal table in the kitchen. 
She then went back to the other room, and took some of 
the lighted peat from the fire, and carried it to the kitchen, 
where there was soon a bright fire blazing, and putting 
on a few pieces of wood, she drew a chair to the table, 
and opened the basket which had been sent from the ' big 
house,' and took the fowl out. She then went to the other 
room, and took the old man by the one hand and the Bible 
ofif his knee with the other, and led him into the kitchen. 
After gently persuading him to sit down on the chair she 
had placed for him, she put the open Bible on the table, 
and went back and locked the door of the other room, and 
bringing the key to the father, said, 

* Here is the key of Aggie's room. I would not disturb 
her again ; she would like to be quiet,' speaking of her as 
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if she were still alive. * And now good-bye ;' and stoop- 
ing down, she quietly passed her little hand over his head, 
' and you will remember that you are my friend.' 

Then Nelly went to the cottage-door, and opening it, 
fell sobbing into her father's arms. He carried her home 
as far as he could, and then faithful Sandy, seeing his 
master fairly worn-out, said, * 111 jist tak' uncommon care 
of the bonnie young leddy, if you'll let me carry her hame.' 
And the Laird, although loth to give up his precious 
burden, feeling his strength well-nigh exhausted with his 
night's watch, handed her over to his rough but faithful 
retainer, who walked proudly home with his darling young 
leddy in his arms. 

When they arrived at their destination, Nelly, quite 
worn-out, was put to bed by Marget, as if she had been a 
babe. Nelly fell asleep, but woke in a few hours with a 
great dread of something ; and then, all of a sudden, her 
sin flashed across her mind, and rising from her bed, she 
cast herself on the ground before her crucifix, and besought 
the Holy Virgin to forgive her sin of telling Aggie's father 
that his little girl had gone to heaven. * But 0, forgive 
me,' sobbed the poor girl ; ' Holy Mary, Mother of Christ, 
he did not know anything about Purgatory, and papa made 
me promise not to speak of it. 0, forgive me, sweet 
Mother !' 

And worn-out by the thought of her sin, as well as by 
the fatigue of her body, slie fainted. 

Marget entered an hour later, and gently raising her 
young mistress from the floor, put her into bed, and stoop- 
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ing over her, said half aloud, * I wonder if I may. It 
canna be a crime, though I am only a poor servant-girl, 
and shell never know;' and the kind-hearted girl leant 
forward and kissed the unconscious child, with the same 
reverence that Nelly would have felt in kissing a fragment 
of the true cross. Marget sprinkled water on Nelly's face, 
and when at length she came to herself, and asked where 
she was, Marget said, 

'You're jist in bed. Miss Nelly. You'd better hae 
anither sleep, for ye're unco tired-like. I'm rale sorry I 
woke you up when I brought the water in.' 

And poor Marget fumbled about the washing-stand to 
give more effect to the kind lie she had just told; and 
then, leaving the room, she said to herself, ' I'll no tell 
aither Jess or Flora about Miss Nelly fainting before that 
piece of white mummery in her room ;' and then, after a 
pause, * No, nor Peter aither, for they wud jist laugh about 
it. Weel, weel, I'd no mind saying my prayers to a thing 
like yon, if it wud make me like Miss Nelly, for Peter 
could not help loving me. But it's nae use trying, for I 
can niver be like her, aither in this world or the next.' 

Nelly next morning was quite well again, though a 
little nervous. 

The day after Aggie's body was carried to its last rest- 
ing-place, her father called at the big house, and told 
Nelly he was going away, for he couldna' bear the place 
now his Aggie was dead ; and he asked her if she wud 
jist think of him sometimes, and pray a wee for him. 
And he went away, homeless and childless, to wander 

I 
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through the earth till he should be called to join his little 
daughter, never to part again. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

A MONTH LATER. 

Charlie's party had been a great success. 

' Ton my honour, Charlie, old fellah,' said the Hon. 
Cecil, a day or two after it had taken place, ' it was quite 
a hit — everything awfully jolly.' 

And this was the unanimous opinion of all present, 
so Charlie felt justly proud of his little aflfair ; and as he 
was getting tired of London (only made endurable by his 
flirtation with Esther, of which he was now also getting 
wearied), he made up his mind to run up north, and stay 
a week or two at his shooting-box, notwithstanding it was 
getting rather late in the season for shooting. But, as 
he said to himself, ' 'Pon my honour, shooting is awfully 
jolly; but what's the use of going out to shoot when the 
disease has killed all the birds? How that blackguard 
did swindle me ! "A well-stocked moor" — by Jove, with 
skeletons ! That is all I've seen of the birds, with the ex- 
ception of a brace or two of grouse the first week, and I 
soon bagged them. But I don't repent taking it, for I've 
got to know those Campbells through it. Fine old fellow 
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the father, and, by Jove, the daughter is a little saint ! I 
wonder if she still prays to her friend the Virgin for me ?' 
And as he thought of Nelly, he could not help contrasting 
her with the handsome Esther, and I fear Miss Jones did 
not gain by the comparison. He went north by the limited 
mail that night, and after a few hours' sleep at his 
shooting-box, ho went over to see his old friends. They 
were all delighted to see him, from the Laird down to 
Jess in the kitchen. He had a kind word for each one, 
and Nelly felt happier than she had done since Aggie's 
death. 

Miss Crookshank welcomed his arrival as a godsend, 
for she had discovered she would have a much better chance 
of becoming Mrs. Campbell if she could get Nelly out of 
the way; and at dinner, the very first night after Charlie's 
arrival, she made up her mind that Charlie should marry 
Nelly. 

After spending a very pleasant evening, Charlie rode 
home, promising to return the next morning and take 
Nelly a ride. 

The next day, on arriving at the ' big house,' he found 
them all in a great state of excitement, an invitation hav- 
ing come by the morning post from the Duke, inviting Mr. 
Campbell and Nelly, with any friends who might be stay- 
ing with them, to a ball that day fortnight. 

'You must go, Charlie, my boy,' said the Laird. 'Here 
is poor little Nelly wondering what a ball is like. She 
has never been to one ; indeed, I doubt if she ever heard 
of one before this invitation arrived.' 
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' By Jove, sir, I shall be delighted ! Miss Nelly, the 
pleasure of the first dance !' 

Nelly blushed, and then said, ' I can't dance.' 

^ You can't ?' laughed Charlie. ^ Then I'll teach you. 
What do you say if I come to dinner, and give you your 
first lesson to-night ?' 

' Do, with all my heart, my dear boy. You are always 
welcome here, and Nelly will feel more at her ease if she 
can dance,' said the Laird. Then, turning round and 
seeing Miss Crookshank, he added, 'You must go too. 
Miss Crookshank.' 

'Now for the dress,' she thought. 

' You are very kind, Mr. Campbell; but I am sure the 
Duke would not like a poor governess he had never seen 
to intrude. I am not invited, for I'm not a visitor.' 

' Why, my dear Miss Crookshank, my old friend the 
Duke would never forgive me, if he heard I had a lady 
here and she did not go to this ball ; and besides, it will 
cheer you up a bit, for I fear you must find this place very 
dull.' 

' How kind you are to say you don't think I should in- 
trude ! But how can you say you think I find this place 
duU ? With dear Nelly and you, sir, you little know how 
happy I am, and how much I feel your kindness.' 

' Nonsense, Miss Crookshank ; the kindness is all on 
your side, coming to this out-of-the-way place ; and you 
will go and enjoy this ball, and the Duke will thank me 
ever after for taking a lady who will prove such an orna- 
ment.' 
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* Yes, how nice dear Nelly will look !' said Miss Crook- 
shank. * I should not be surprised if she were the belle.' 

* Of course Nelly will look nice — she always does ; but 
I was speaking about you, Miss Crookshank.' 

*Me!' echoed the seemingly-astonished lady; *I am 
not going.' 

* Not going ! Why won*t you go V said the Laird. 
*You see, Mr. Campbell, I know I should only be 

looked down upon amongst all those grand people; and 
besides — I have nothing to go in. I would have gone in my 
blue silk, with net over it ; but I can't now, for it's spoilt.' 
' Why, Miss Crookshank, it was a blue dress I spoilt 
the night you fainted !' exclaimed the Laird. ' Ten thou- 
sand pardons, my dear young lady; and I quite forgot to 
replace it ! Indeed, the whole affair slipped quite out of 
my mind in a most unaccountable manner. I am so 
grieved for my forgetfulness. But you must go and get 
a dress for this ball. Suit your own taste, and you will 
suit mine ; and the larger the bill is, the greater pleasure 
I shall have in paying it,' he said, smiling. 

* Mr. Campbell, you surely do not think for one mo- 
ment that, when I said I had no dress to wear at this 
ball, I meant it as a hint for you to give me one. If you 
did, sir, I — ' here her handkerchief came into use — * I feel 
deeply hurt ;' and a sob burst from the little woman's 
agonised breast. 

The Laird advanced to where she was sitting, and 
kindly taking hold of her disengaged hand (the other was 
holding her handkerchief to her eyes), said^ 
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* I thought, Miss Crookshank, that you knew me too 
well by this time, to think me capable of such an unjust 
suspicion. I have not liyed so long with you without 
discovering long ere this, that the lady who honours my 
house with her presence is utterly incapaUe of stooping 
to be mean or untruthful either in word or action. This 
dress I insist on your getting, for I owe you one as much 
as I owe my baker for the bread I eat ; and I always do 
and always shall pay my debts as long as I live.' 

Miss Crookshank was much agitated by this speech of 
the Laird's, and could only say, 

'I'll do as you wish, Mr. Campbell, since you insist 
on it ; and — and — I feel your kindness very much.' After 
saying which she moved to the door and was soon seated 
before her mirror, where, after indulging in a hearty 
laugh, she began to see in which way she would have her 
hair dressed at the coming ball; and she made up her 
mind that her toilette should be one of the most distingiiee 
there. And so it was decided that the Laird, Nelly, 
Charlie, and Miss Crookshank should all go to the 
Duke's. 

The next day the Laird said at breakfast that he 
thought the ladies ought to lose no time in ordering their 
dresses ; for he did not like dressmakers to be overworked 
just because ladies did not order their things in time. 
So after a little conversation it was decided that he should 
take them both into Edinburgh the next day to order the 
dresses. 

On arriving there Nelly became quite transported with 
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joy at the lovely city ; so the Laird promised to take her 
a drive and show her the chief beauties of that pearl of 
cities after they had executed all their shopping. Mr. 
Campbell took the two ladies to a well-known draper's in 
Princes-street, and Miss Crookshank was soon in her 
element looking at dresses. 

' Nelly dear, what would you like ?' she asked kindly ; 
for if one thing made Miss Crookshank feel kindly to- 
wards her neighbour it was when she was selecting a dress 
•for a friend, provided she was sure she would get a better 
one for herself presently. 

' I don't know,' said Nelly, perfectly bewildered by the 
sight of so much finery. ' I wish you would choose a 
dress for me, for you know so much more about them 
than I do; and all these look so pretty, I don't know 
which to select.' 

* Very well, dear, what do you think of this ?' as she 
held up a beautiful piece of rich white satin. 

* That for me !' cried the astonished Nelly ; ' that's 
far too grand for a little girl like me. It's very pretty, 
though ;' and she looked with admiring eyes at it. 

* Yes, Nelly dear, and I think it will suit you very 
well ; and now, my dear, I want to get a cheap one for 
myself.' 

' But, Miss Crookshank,' said Nelly, ' papa wants you 
to get a handsome one.' 

' No, my dear, I could not think of putting your kind 
father to so much expense.' 

* But papa will be very angry if you don't get a hand- 
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some one.' Then, rising from her seat, she went to her 
father, who was standing at the shop-door. 

* Papa, Miss Crookshank wants to huy a cheap dress, 
and you said yon wanted her to get a handsome one.' 

' I must see about that,' said the Laird, moving to- 
wards where Miss Crookshank was sitting ; and he told 
the shopman who was serving her, to bring his hand- 
somest dresses suitable for a ball. He obediently went, and 
returned soon with some of the most splendid satins. 

' Now, Miss Crookshank, which of these do you like 
best ?' 

Lavinia looked doubtfully for a moment, and then, 
taking up the richest one before her, which happened to 
be a most splendid amber satin, she exclaimed, putting 
her head on one side, 

^ How lovely that would look trimmed with rich 
white Brussels lace ! 0, dear !' and then she threw it 
down. 

* This is the one you choose then. Miss Crookshank ?' 
said the Laird. 

' Choose that one !' exclaimed Miss Crookshank ; 'you 
are laughing at me, Mr. Campbell,* she added bitterly. 
* Would not Nelly's companion look nice, dressed in an 
amber satin with real Brussels ?' and she laughed at the 
seemingly preposterous idea. 

* I quite agree with you. Miss Crookshank ; Nelly's 
friend would look very nice in this dress, or, in fact, in 
any dress she chose to grace by wearing,' making at the 
same time a low bow. Then turning round to the man, 
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the Laird said, * Be good enough to see that this dress 
is trimmed with the best Brussels lace.' 

* Very well, sir, I'll enter the order in the book. But 
as I've nothing to do with the trimming department, had 
not the ladies better go upstairs to the dressmakers' room 
and give their own orders ?' 

* 0, papa,' laughed out Nelly, * to think of your giving 
orders about trimming a dress ! I don't believe you know 
more about what we should go to this ball in than I do ; but 
I am so glad you ordered that beautiful dress for Miss 
Crookshank, instead of letting her buy a cheap one. You 
see, Miss Crookshank, papa had his way this time too ; he 
always manages to do so.' 

*Yes, my dear, your father is indeed too kind;' and 
here she looked at the Laird with such a grateful expres- 
sion. ' But, Nelly, have you been measured ?' 

* Why, no,' laughed the happy girl, *I quite forgot all 
about that. But we must go upstairs at once, for I don't 
like to keep papa waiting, and he is going to take us up 
Arthur's Seat. Won't it be nice ?' 

* Yes, indeed, I've often longed to go up Harry's Seat,' 
said Miss Crookshank, her mind being quite occupied 
with thinking how she would get her dress trimmed, and 
how well she had managed the Laird. 

' Arthur's Seat, Miss Crookshank ; not Harry's,' said 
Nelly. 

* Very well, my dear ; it does not matter much whe- 
ther it is Arthur's or Harry's, as long as it is a good rest- 
ing place, for I'm very tired. And now, my dear, I think 
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your dress ought to be trimmed with white tulle and lilies 
of the valley.' 

' But it's a hill,' broke in Nelly. 

' Is it, indeed ? Yes, I think tulle and lilies of the 
yalley. Blush roses would look well, but Ulies would 
suit your style best.' 

' Why, Miss Crookshank, where am I to put all these 
flowers you are speaking about ?' 

* Nowhere, my dear. The dressmaker will sew them 
on to your dress.* 

' But I never heard of a dress with lilies and roses on 
it.' 

' Excellent !' cried Miss Crookshank, clapping her 
little hands, ^ they will look sweetly pretty together. I'm 
glad jbo see you have such good taste, my dear Nelly.' 

' But I am not to go to the Duke's with flowers all 
over my dress ; all the people will laugh at me. I'll just 
look like a walking bouquet.' 

' How stupid you are, my dear ! There will only be a 
flower here and there, and they will make you look so 
nice.' 

* I never heard of people fastening flowers about their 
dresses before, like that ;' and little Nelly looked as if she 
were going to cry. 

* There are a great many things you've not heard of, 
my dear; and it's your duty to hear about them, and 
your kind papa just got me to teach you them. Why, I 
do believe you'd prefer to go in the dress you wore at the 
convent, and the frightful cap too !' 
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' I know I shonid feel mnch more comfortable in it 
than in this grand dress.' 

Miss Crookshank saw Nelly would be crying soon, so 
she said, 

*My dear, think how pleased your papa and Mr. 
Harding will be to see you look so nice; and besides, 
there will be lots of ladies with flowers on their dresses.* 

I do not know if it was the assurance that she would 
not be the only ' walking bouquet,* or that it would please 
her papa and Mr. Harding to see her dressed in the style 
Miss Crookshank proposed, that caused Nelly to become 
quite composed; and Miss Crookshank, on second thoughts, 
remembering Nelly's age, ordered the dress to be made 
with only one little bouquet in the front, half buried in 
the white tulle, and composed of lilies of the valley, 
blush rose-buds, and maiden-hair fern, and similar flowers 
for her hair. 

Miss Crookshank's own dress was to be richly trimmed 
with real Brussels lace; for had not Mr. Campbell ordered 
it, and was it not her duty to obey ? although, to let you 
into a secret, she had made up her mind last night in bed 
to have an amber-satin dress, trimmed with real Brussels 
lace, scarlet poppies and wheat -ears, and had she not 
gained her point ? Clever little woman ! The Laird mean- 
time was standing outside, thinking of the two ladies busy 
iipstairs. 

* What a strictly honourable woman Miss Crookshank 
is ! hers is a character I both like and admire,' thought 
the Laird. ' I wish poor little Nelly had some of her 
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firmness of character ; not that I wish my darling other 
than she is, God bless her ! But how manfully Miss 
Crookshank stood out, refusing that dress, till I clearly 
showed her it was her duty to accept it, and even then 
she was going to buy a cheap one. She and Nelly between 
them make me feel the old place more like it was in her 
time.' 

And here he became sad, for he still mourned for his 
girlish wife, although it was now seventeen years since 
she had died. Ah, how truly had he loved that poor 
motherless French girl ! 

The ladies at last joined him, and he took them up 
Arthur's Seat, at the summit of which they were well 
repaid their trouble by the lovely view. Nelly was en- 
tranced ; and when her father asked her if she liked Edin- 
burgh, she looked over towards the sea, which was reflect- 
ing the rays of a glorious setting sun, and with a tear in 
her eye she nestled close to her father, and said in a voice 
of emotion, 

' Papa, do you think heaven is like this ? for I do not 
think it can be more beautiful.' 

After spending a most enjoyable day, they returned 
home, to find Charlie waiting to give Nelly her dancing- 
lesson. The Laird said she must be much too tired ; but 
Nelly would not hear of such a thing ; and Miss Crook- 
shank consenting to play a waltz, Charlie began to initiate 
her into the mysteries of the trois temps. 

The Laird sat by the fire, and remembered how his 
wife years ago had taught him a French dance in that 
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room, and how clumsy he had befen over it. Then he 
thought of Nelly and Charlie, and for the first time in 
his life the idea of their marrying crossed his mind, but 
only to be banished the next moment by remembering 
that Nelly was but a child ; though, strange to say, he 
did not recollect that his wife was no older than Nelly 
when he married her. 

Charlie came every night, and soon Nelly became quite 
an, fait at dancing. Four days before the ball, the Laird 
received a letter which caused him much annoyance. It 
referred to some sheep he had sold to a gentleman who 
lived at a considerable distance, and he wrote requesting 
the Laird to send them off immediately, as his hills and 
pasture land could bear them now, and he also asked Mr. 
Campbell to meet him in Edinburgh on the evening of 
the Duke's ball; for he made a point of never trusting 
any one— postmen included— with the transmission of 
money, and he fixed that night for their interview, as he 
left for London early the following morning, to get some 
money that a London firm owed him. * He did not think 
they were guid for lang, as they hadna the civility to 
answer his, Chisholm of Chisholm*s letter by return of 
post ; and he always made a point of rinning awa from a 
sinking ship as soon as he had got his ain guids out of 
her.' 

The Laird saw at once that he would have to go and 
meet the cautious Scotchman at the appointed time, and 
must consequently be absent from the Duke's ball ; which 
was particularly provoking, as he was the only one of the 
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party who knew the Duke. To get over this difficulty he 
ordered the carriage, and determined to take Nelly and 
Miss Crookshank to call at the Castle, and explain at the 
same time the reason of his absence at the approaching 
ball, and introduce the ladies. Charlie happened to ride 
up to the hall-door just as they were stepping into the 
carriage, so the Laird asked him to come too, as he was 
to escort the ladies on the following Tuesday. 

So off they set. The only one not quite at her ease 
was Miss Crookshank. She felt the honour of calling on 
a live duke so much, that it quite uiinerved her ; and by 
the time they arrived at the Castle she was very excited; 
whereas little Nelly did not seem a bit more so than she 
would have been going to call on a cottager on her father's 
estate. The Duke was heartily glad to see his old Mend, 
and gave him a most cordial welcome. Miss Crookshank 
could not help contrasting the Duke's appearance with 
that of Mr. Campbell, who certainly looked a much more 
aristocratic man, with his fine figure and inteUectual coun- 
tenance, than the short, fat, good-natured man who was 
talking to him, but who, nevertheless, was a duke for all 
that. 

The Laird explained the reason of the impossibility of 
his being present at the ball, and said, that as he was 
determined to see how his little daughter and her friend 
would look, he did not intend to go to Edinburgh till the 
last train, so as to be able to have the pleasure of seeing 
the ladies in their gay attire; 'For,' added he to his 
friend, 'you see, this will be my little daughter's first 
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TjqII, and I should like to see how she looks in all her 
finery.' 

'I am sure,' said the Duke, bowing to where the 
ladies were sitting, * they cannot look more charming than 
they do at present.' 

The Duke promised to look out for them on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday night, and to introduce them to his wife 
and daughters, who were unfortunately out driving then. 

' But,' added he, patting Nelly on the cheek, * you will 
need no introduction, for the Duchess will at once recog- 
nise you from the striking resemblance you bear to her 
old friend your mother. I say, Campbell,' he went on, 
* you must let your daughter come and pay us a visit after 
this ball is all over, we will take great care of her. Good- 
bye.' 

And off they drove. Miss Crookshank was very silent 
during the drive home, for she felt quite overcome with 
her interview, and she made up her mind never to use the 
pocket-handkerchief she had with her, but to lock it up in 
lavender, because the Duke had picked it up when she 
dropped it on the floor. 

How many Miss Crookshanks there are in this world, 
who look upon people bearing high titles with the same 
sort of awe with which poor little Nelly worshipped the 
Holy Virgin ! 

Our friends met Sandy in the avenue, and the Laird 
told him to set off that night with the sheep we have 
spoken of already. 

' Aye, aye, sir ! and I jist hope the young leddy is quite 
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well ;' looking at Nelly with the same sort of loving gaze 
with which a faithful dog regards a kind master. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BILL. 

Nelly woke up in a state of wild excitement on the 
morning of the day on which the ball was to take place. 
She could not settle down to anything all day long. She 
was flying up and down stairs, first taking Marget up to 
see her dress that had just come home, and at which 
Marget held up her hands and said, ' Guid preserve us!' 
and burst into tears ; for this poor country lass had never 
seen anything the least like it, and it exceeded her wildest 
expectations. The sight of the pure, white, shimmering, 
spotless robe on the bed, with a cloud of tulle thrown over 
the body, and a bouquet fastening it in front, each flower 
of which conveyed the idea of purity, quite overcame her, 
and filled her with the same feeling that brings tears to 
the eyes of more educated minds when they read an ex- 
quisitely written tale of woe, or when they hear a song, 
every sad note of which calls up memories of those dear 
ones and of the days that are no more. 

Then Nelly took Jess and Flora up, who were full of 
admiration. *Ay, it's bonny. Sirs me, wha wud hae 
thocht it ? I wonder what it cost ?' and so on. 
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Charlie rode up in the afternoon, with an exquisite 
bouquet of the choicest hot-house flowers. He had been 
into Edinburgh for it, and when he gave it to Nelly, 
her exclamation of joy fully repaid him for all his trou- 
ble. He made her promise to take it with her to the 
ball. 

* But, Mr. Harding,' pleaded Nelly, ' they will get all 
spoilt and faded; and they are so beautiful, I want to 
keep them for ever.' 

In the evening Miss Crookshank came into Nelly's 
room to help her to dress, and remarked, 

' Nelly dear, there's one thing we both want. You've 
no jewelry, nor have I ; so, with our grand dresses, we 
shall look shabby after all.' 

' Don't mind, Miss Crookshank ; I don't care a bit. I 
feel so happy.' 

But Miss Crookshank did mind ; and as she had quite 
resolved that if there was any jewelry in the house she 
would wear it, so she said, 

' Neither do I, dear Nelly ; but a gold chain round 
your neck would improve your appearance so much. Had 
your mother no trinkets ?' 

' 0, yes ; mamma had such a lot. Papa showed them 
to me the other day. There was such a lovely thing, with 
shining stones, to go across her forehead, and lots of 
brooches and bracelets. Papa gave them all to her when 
she was married.' 

Miss Crookshank immediately made up her mind that 
the diamond tiara — for she knew at once from Nelly's de- 

K 
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flcription that it could be nothing else — should adorn her 
brow at the coming ball. 

' But/ added she aloud, * the sight of it would remind 
your poor papa of his loss, so I think you had better not 
ask him.' 

Now, Nelly never had intended doing so ; but notwith* 
standing this, she felt how good it was of dear Miss Crook- 
shank to study papa's feelings so much. 

Miss Crookshank meditated thus : 

^ I know she will repeat what I have said to him ; and 
now, if I can only get his dead wife's tiara on my head, 
and make Nelly tell every one that her father gave me my 
dress, he will be compromised so much, and will have 
compromised me even more, that he'll feel himself obliged 
to marry me ; so here goes.' 

* Nelly dear, you know I am only a poor governess, and 
people will be asking you how I came to be dressed so 
beautifully ; so, dear, you must just tell them how kind 
Mr. Campbell has been, and that he gave me my dress. I 
am not at all proud, you see, dear.' 

*But, Miss Crookshank,' said Nelly, throwing her arms 
round her neck, * people will never be so rude ; and if they 
do ask me who you are, I'll just tell them that you are my 
dearest friend — ' Then correcting herself, she added with a 
hug and a kiss, ' the dearest after papa and Mr. Harding/ 

* Don't, my dear, you will disarrange my hair. Yotl 
are very kind, though, to say that I am your dearest friend 
after papa and Mr. Harding,' she said, disengaging herself 
from Nelly's embrace. 
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An honr later the two ladies descended to the study, 
where the Laird was sitting. He rose immediately on see« 
ing them enter, and uttered a cry of pain. Nelly flew to him* 
' What's the matter, papa ? Are you ill ?* 
The Laird recovered himself with an effort, and said, 
*No, Nelly dear; hut you reminded me so much of 
how your mother looked on the day we were married, that 
when I saw you at the door, I thought it was she come 
back again. But how bonnie my little daughter looks in 
her grand dress ! Will she give her old father a kiss?' 
Then turning round to Miss Crookshank, he said, ' I fear. 
Miss Crookshank, you'll not be visible for a day or two 
after this ball, for I know the young fellows will dance you 
off your feet. By George, I declare you make me long to 
go and have the pleasure of the first dance ! Charlie is to 
meet you there, as he intends driving over in his own trap, 
for he was afraid his presence in the carriage might do 
damage to your gay plumage.' 

' Does not Nelly look sweetly pretty ?' said Lavinia, in 
a whisper to the Laird, as she gazed at his daughter, 
standing before the large fire, in her white-satin dress, 
with her lovely hair plainly brushed back, and a blush-rose 
bud, two lilies-of-the-valley, and a maiden-hair fern fast- 
ened just where it fell into two or three rich curls down 
her back ; her eyes sparkling with pleasure. 
She certainly did look ' sweetly pretty.' 

* Yes,' said the Laird ; ' she does, my own darling — ' 

* There is just one thing she wants,* broke in Miss 
Crookshank, ' and that is a small locket and a chain round. 
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her neck, which would give the finishing touch to her 
toilette ; but it's no use wishing, because she has not got 
any jewelry.' 

On hearing this, the Laird rose, and going to a black 
oak chest at the other end of the room, fitted up inside as a 
fire-proof safe, he brought out a leather case, and opening 
it, disclosed to view some very fine jewelry, which had be- 
longed to his wife. He called Nelly to his side, and said, 

' Come, my little one, choose what you will wear.' 

Nelly's heart beat with joy ; for, like every pure mind, 
she had an exquisite delight in looking at beautiful ob- 
jects. 

Miss Crookshank saw the tiara, lying in the centre of 
the oak chest, in a large case, which also contained a whole 
suite of diamond ornaments. But how was she to get 
them on herself? That was the question. 

* Nelly dear, do come here. How lovely!' she ex- 
claimed, after rummaging about the box for a little while, 
and bringing out at length the case containing the dia- 
mond ornaments. 

* Are not they beautiful ?' said Nelly. 

' Here, dear, let me put them on you. Now stand still, 
dear. 0, your ears are not pierced, so I can't put the ear- 
rings in.' 

Then clasping the necklace round Nelly's little neck> 
and crowning her with the tiara, she made her turn round 
so that the Laird could see her. 

' By gad ! you look a little queen. Nell, you must go 
in them to this ball.' 
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* No, papa ; I should not enjoy myself a bit ;' and 
taking them off, she said to Miss Crookshank laughingly, 
^ You dressed me up in them, so now I mean to see how 
you look in them.' 

' No, dear ; I could not hear of it. What would Mr. 
Campbell say?' 

' Papa,' cried Nelly, ' I want to put these things on 
Miss Crookshank, and she won't let me, because she says 
you would not like it. May not I, papa dear ? She would 
look so nice in them.' 

* Of course, my dear, you may ; only you must be 
quick about it, as the carriage will be round soon.' 

Miss Crookshank, trembling in every limb, allowed 
Nelly to fasten on her the glittering jewels ; and as soon 
as the operation was completed, going a few steps back, 
Nelly saw the great improvement she had made on her 
friend, and the words burst from her lips, 

' Papa, papa. Miss Crookshank is lovely !' 

There, standing with victory lighting up her eyes, and 
across her dark forehead a band of shining stars, her 
cheeks flushed with excitement, she certainly did look a 
lovely woman ; and the Laird saw it at once. 

' Yes, Nelly, I quite agree with you,' he said, smiling. 

At this moinent Miss Crookshank raised her hand to 
take the tiara off, but the impetuous Nelly caught hold of 
it, and cried, 

' Papa, you'll make Miss Crookshank keep them on, 
because she does look so beautiful in them.' 

* My dear Nelly, you do not know what you are talking 
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J^baut. I am sure your father already thinks that it looks 
Tery absurd and out of place to see me, his daughter's 
paid companion, arrayed in diamonds like a duchess.' 

* You are not my paid companion, but my dear friend,' 
<5ried the aflfectionate girl ; * and I won't allow you to take 
them off.' 

* But, my dear Miss Crookshank,' said the Laird, see- 
ing his child's heart was set on it, ' you will do me a faTOur 
if you will consent to wear the diamonds to-night. ^ They 
suit you so admirably.' 

* But, Mr. Campbell—' 

^ I insist on it, Miss Crookshank.' 

' Well, Mr. Campbell,' she said, in a self-sacrificing 
tone, * I'll do as you wish, although I feel it is quite out 
of keeping with my position here.' 

The carriage was announced almost immediately ; so 
the Laird saw the ladies into it, and after kissing Nelly, 
and wishing them a very pleasant evening, he saw them 
drive off, leaving him just time enough to catch the last 
train to Edinburgh. 

' Nelly dear,' said Miss Crookshank, * I wish I had not 
got these diamonds on. The people will laugh at me wheii 
they hear I am only a poor companion. But, Nelly, if they 
ask you where I got them, you must tell them that it was not 
my fault, but that you and your papa made me wear them, 
and that they are not mine, but your poor mamma's.' 

* Very well ; but I am sure they won't ask where you 
got them, but will only think how pretty you look in 
them,' said the unsuspicious girl. 
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When the carriage drew up to the door, Nelly felt very- 
frightened ; but as soon [as she stepped into the hall, she 
saw Charlie standing'^by the stove, looking so nice that 
she could not help giving Miss Grookshank's dress a tug, 
and asking her if she did not think Mr. Harding very nice- 
looking. 

As soon as Charlie saw them he advanced, and taking 
Nelly's hand, put it in his arm, and turning round to Miss 
Crookshank, ho asked if she would prefer going upstairs, 
or leaving her cloak with the servant. 

' Thank you, I think 1*11 just run up. Come along, 
Nelly.' 

But Nelly felt she was quite safe with Charlie, wbo 
saw at a glance that she would prefer to remain with him ; 
so he answered for her, 

' I think Miss Campbell would prefer to wait here ; so 
if you'll run up, we will stop till you come down ;' giyjpg 
her at the same time Nelly's hood and cloak. 

' 0, certainly;' and away tripped Miss Crookshank. 

* Mr. Harding, I feel so frightened ; you won't leave me, 
will you ?' said Nelly, heartily wishing herself at home again . 

' 'Pon my honour, I won't. And so you have granted 
my favour, and brought the flowers ?* 

' Yes,' said Nelly ; ' but I hope I shall not spoil them ;* 
and here Miss Crookshank joined them. 

* 'Pon my honour. Miss Crookshank, I think we had 
better go straight into the ball-room. The Duke is there, 
I know; and then he can introduce you to the ladies,' 
said Charlie, leading the way with Nelly on his arm. 
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As soon as they entered the room, the Duke saw them^ 
and coming forward, said, 

* You see I've kept my promise. IVe been looking 
about for you for the last hour.' 

Then a kind-looking little old lady came up, and tak- 
ing hold of Nelly's hand, said, 

' How are you, my dear ? I should have known you 
anywhere ; you are so like your mother. It's a pleasant 

'^.: evening for a dance, is it not ?' 

-j ' Yes,' said Nelly. 

i * My dear,' said the Duke to the lady who had just 

been speaking to Nelly, 'allow me to introduce Miss 

j Crookshank, Mr. Campbell's friend ;' and then Nelly found 

herself sitting by the side of the wall, and the room crowded 
with beautifully dressed ladies and gentlemen, who were 
dancing a waltz, and the band was playing a beautiful 

j[ tune, and Nelly felt very happy, for Charlie was by her 

side. Soon the Duke came up and introduced a gentle- 
man to Miss Crookshank, who bowed ; and the next mo- 
ment Nelly saw the two waltzing together, as if they had 
known each other all their lives. 

* How funny !' she exclaimed. 

* What ?' said Charlie, not seeing anything particularly 
droU. 

* Why, Mr. Harding, don't you see Miss Crookshank 
is dancing with a gentleman ?' 

' Yes, I see the couple, and, 'pon my honour, I think 
the best thing we can do is to follow their example ;' so 
gently raising Nelly by the hand, they began to dance too. 
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At first poor little Nelly could not remember the steps, 
so she said, 'I wish I had stayed at home. I am not 
like these grand ladies.' 

Charlie spoke kindly to her, and told her she must 
just fancy that they were dancing together at home, and 
then she would get on all right. So Nelly tried to do so, 
and soon she managed to get into the step, and felt quite 
sorry when the music stopped. Charlie took her to a 
seat, and soon after the little old lady came and sat down 
by her side, and called her * My dear,' and said, 

* We must get to know each other, for your mother and 
I used to be great friends, and so you must try to love me 
just a little for her sake ; and then perhaps, my dear, when 
we get to know each other better, you will love me a little 
for my own, although I am an old woman. And now, my 
dear, I must introduce my daughter Isabel to you ;' and 
then she went away, and brought a tall handsome girl back 
with her, and said to Nelly, 

' This is my daughter, and you must get to know each 
other, and go rides together;' and then she went away, 
leaving Nelly quite overawed by the Lady Isabel's presence, 
who asked her if she liked dancing. 

' I like it so much,' said Nelly ; then a gentleman 
came up and spoke to Lady Isabel, and the two walked 
off arm in arm ; the band began to play, the people 
formed figures for a quadrille, and Nelly and Charlie sat 
still and watched them. Soon they saw Miss Crookshank 
standing with the Duke at her side in one set. Then two 
gentlemen came up and looked at Nelly through their 
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glasses, and she turned very red, because she felt sure 
her hair must be down, or they would not stare at her lik© 
that ; and so, blushing all over, she- asked Charlie wha^ 
was the matter, and he told her, nothing. Then the two 
gentlemen began talking, and she could not help hearing 
what they were saying. 

* Deuced pretty girl, that in white satin. Very young, 
though. What a jealous beggar the fellow is who is with 
her ; he sticks to her like a leech ! I must get introduced^ 
and try and cut him out.' 

And Nelly wondered about whom they were speaking, 
and asked Charlie; and he burst out laughing, and she felt 
very angry, for Mr. Harding should not have laughed at 
her ; it was too bad. And when he told her he did not 
mind betting a hundred to one that those two men would 
come up and ask her to dance, she said she was sure they 
would do no such thing. 

Then another waltz struck up, and Charlie and she 
joined in it. After the dance was over, the Duke brought 
up one of the two gentlemen she had heard speaking, 
who asked her if she was engaged for the next dance. 
And 'Nelly asked Charlie if she was ; and then the gentle- 
man said that was cruel, but she could not see how it was 
cruel; and he said he would not be able to survive it, 
if she did not dance the next valse with him. So she 
said * Yes ;' and he went away quite contented with having 
gained his point. Then Nelly asked Charlie if she had 
done right, and she felt quite proud when he said yes. 

When the music for the next waltz commenced, the 
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gentleman came for Nelly, and then they began to dance. 
At first she was very frightened that she would make a 
mistake, so began counting one, two, three, as Charlie 
had taught her to do. Her partner then said, 

' I beg your pardon, but I did not catch what you 
said;' and when Nelly repeated one, two, three, he laughed, 
and asked her if she had been to the new opera; and Nelly 
asked him where it was, and he said in Coven t-garden. 
But she did not know where that was, and did not like to 
ask, for she was afraid he might laugh again. Then he 
asked her whether she liked Patti or Nillson best ; and 
Nelly told him she did not know how Nillson tasted, but 
that she was very fond of oyster-patty, and that Jess at 
home could make first-rate ones. And he laughed, and 
told her it was too bad of her to quiz him so ; and then 
he took her to a seat, and there she had to sit all by her- 
self till another gentleman came up, and said he knew he 
was taking a great liberty asking her to dance without 
having had the pleasure of an introduction. However, 
Nelly sot him quite at his ease by telling him that she 
had just been dancing with a gentleman she had never 
seen before in her life, and that he had kept laughing at 
her all the time, and had asked her what she liked best to 
eat. Her new companion told her he was an artist, so 
she asked him if he had seen the painting of the Assump- 
tion of the Holy Virgin in the convent chapel where her 
aunt was mother superior; for she knew artists always 
came to see it, and all the time they were admiring it 
the nuns had to tell their beads. Her partner informed 
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her that he had just come from Bome, and told her all 
about St. Peter's; and was so nice that she was sorry 
when the dance was over, and felt that she liked him next 
best to Charlie in the room. Then Charlie came up, and 
took her into the conservatory, and got her a beautiful 
ice ; and she told him all about the ^ nice gentleman,' the 
artist, and how happy she was. 

' Why, Miss Nelly,' said Charlie, * I do not think any- 
thing could make you unhappy.' 

* yes,' answered Nelly, with a deep sigh ; * I was so 
unhappy once.' 

* Were you really ?' asked Charlie. 

* Yes,' sighed the little girl. 

* Now tell me, Nelly,' said Charlie in a coaxing way, 
' what was it that made you so unhappy ?' 

* Why, you know when you went away last time, I 
missed you so much, and I prayed every night and morn- 
ing to the Holy Virgin to take care of you and to send 
you back to me,' said Nelly, looking up in his face. 

Charlie gazed on the little girl by his side, who had 
just told him without a blush that she loved him ; and his 
heart yearned towards her, and he wondered if that sweet 
face would ever know real grief, and he thought, if ever 
sorrow did come, how he would like to stand and shield 
her from it ; and who can say what it was that prompted 
him to write his London address on a piece of paper and 
give it to Nelly, saying as he did so, 

* Nelly, look here. I know I am not a good fellow, 
but I would do anything to make you happy.' 
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* Will you V she cried, clapping her hands ; * then don't 
ever leave us again.' 

* But, Nelly, I can't promise that ; and I know you 
would not like me to stay here if I ought to be in Lon- 
don. But what I was going to say is, if you are ever in 
trouble and want a friend, by Jove, I'll be it ; and if you 
will only write to that address, I'll come and protect my 
little friend.' 

And as Charlie said this, his voice trembled, and he 
wondered, if he ever had had sisters, whether they would 
have been like Nelly, and he felt he loved her as a sister. 

Then they returned to the ball-room, and had a dance. 
Supper was soon after announced, and the young artist 
came up and asked Nelly if he might have the pleasure of 
taking her in ; but Charlie said she was engaged to go in 
with him. Nelly had not been aware of this fact, but felt 
sure that it must be all right if Charlie said so. 

' Then may I have the pleasure of a dance after supper, 
to console me for this disappointment ?' asked the artist, 
bowing. 

* 0, I should so like to, because I enjoy dancing with 
you so much better than with any one in the room — ex- 
cept Mr. Harding, you know.' 

The man of the world saw at a glance that this was 
not a ball-room compliment, but merely the genuine ex- 
pression of a pure girlish mind, so quietly said in reply, 

' Thank you ; then I shall count on the pleasure of the 
first dance after supper.' 

And bowing again, he walked off. 
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But let us play the eavesdropper, and listen to what 
that little group, consisting of three ladies and one gentle- 
man, is saying. 

' Did you ever, my dear, see such a little flirt ?' said 
the eldest lady to the one next her; 'it is quite disgraceful. 
Eeally, I wonder the dear Duchess does not speak to her.* 

* My dear, you should just have heard what I heard 
her say,' broke in another lady. 

' What was that?* the other two ladies exclaimed. ' Do 
tell us.* 

* Why, you must know that I came into the room close 
behind her, and I could not help hearing her say — I was 
not listening, you know ; I despise all such mean ways ; 
I like everything to be straightforward — ' 

* Well,* cried the others, * but what did you hear ?' 

* I saw,' continued the lady in a solemn voice, * the 
little minx give the gentleman who is now sitting next 
her a — * 

' What ?• cried the trio ; ' a kiss ? 0, do tell us if it 
was a kiss ; we won't repeat it.* 

' Not a kiss,* replied the other in a sad voice, * but a* 
—after a long pause— 'pinch on his arm.* 

* !' exclaimed the ladies, greatly horrified, but at the 
same time very much disappointed that it was not some- 
thing much worse. 

* And I heard her say — ' 

' How do you do, I thuppothe,* said the gentleman. 
But the speaker, turning round on him, said sharply, 
' Lord Charles, if you are going to make fun of such a 
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serions thing as that of a yonng girl rniuing her reputa- 
tion, you had better leave us/ 

* Ten thouthand pardons. I really can athure you 
there ith nothing that would make me tho thorry. I'm 
deuthed thorry.' 

And the poor fellow looked such a pitiable object, that 
the ladies forgave his unseeming levity, and anxiously 
asked their friend what she had heard. 

Lord Charles, feeling, I suppose, the need of a little 
sympathy after his late rebuke, put his hand gently under 
the opera-cloak of the lady next him, and, wonderful to 
relate, his arm soon encircled her waist, and the only vent 
she gave to her outraged dignity was that of slightly press* 
ing his hand ; but then, you se^, no one was looking, and 
that made a world of difference ; so, turning round, she 
said, 

* And what did the little artful thing say ?* 

' She made the gentleman promise,' said the lady, with 
a shake of the head, ' not to leave her.* 

A prolonged '01' was the only exclamation that came 
from the shocked trio. The first to recover from hearing 
the recital of Nelly's delinquencies — for it was poor little 
Nelly of whom they were speaking — was the lady whose 
waist Lord Charles's arm was encircling, and she said in 
a sad voice, ' Ah, I knew it must have been something of 
the sort, for I've noticed how that handsome fair gentleman 
who is by her side now, has often tried to get away. I 
know he wants to dance with me, but he can't get rid of 
her, the horrid little flirt I' 
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At this moment they were joined by another lady, 
whose face was blazing with virtuous indignation, and 
who, turning to one of the ladies, addressed her in a tone 
quite loud enough, however, to be distinctly heard by all 
the rest. 

' I never was so shocked in my life. You see that 
little pale-faced girl with large eyes, in a white-satin dress, 
which is much too handsome for one so young ? Well, 
what do you think I heard her say?' 

* What y cried they all, greatly interested, for here was 
another piece of evidence against that * nasty little minx' 
who had danced with the handsomest man in the room 
ever so many times, although, of course, they all knew 
that he did not wish to dance with her. 

* Well,' said the new arrival, appearing very wise, *you 
know I always say those innocent-looking little girls are 
the worst; and I really was never more shocked in my 
life than when I heard that pretty little thing — ' 

* I don't think she is pretty at all, with her large star-? 
ing eyes and whitewashed face,' gasped Lord Charles's 
support. 

' Nor I either,' said the other two ladies. 

* Very well, my dears, you may think what you like,' 
said the old lady; 'but she is very pretty all the same, 
and I believe you are jealous of her.' 

* We jealous of her ! Pretty thing to be jealous of !' 

* A very pretty thing indeed, my dears. But, as I was 
saying, I heard her making love to two gentlemen at once, 
and trying to make them quarrel too.' 
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* What a deuthed clever little wenth ! Ton my hon- 
our, I mast go and have a look at her.' 

But, as Lord Charles was about to remove his arm 
from the waist of the lady, preparatory to caiTying out 
his intention, he discovered she had firmly clasped his 
hand in hers, and so made him a fixture. The lady who 
had given the above startling piece of intelligence, upon 
hearing this remark, turned sharply round on him, and 
said, 

* Lord Charles, allow me to remind you of a fact which 
you seem to have forgotten, namely, that you are in the 
presenoe of ladies, and that if there is one thing I dislike 
more than scandal (and I hate that ; it's so mean and low) 
it is swearing.' 

Here Lord Charles's friend, thinking that he had had 
scolding enough for a time, said, 

' But 0, do tell me how the little wretch managed to 
make love to the two at once. She must be very bad 
indeed. I'd never let a gentleman take any liberties with 
me, unless we were engaged.' 

At this sentiment. Lord Charles's arm seemed desirous 
to regain its natural position ; but the lady held it man- 
fully with both her hands, and when it became very trouble- 
some, she dug her nails right into his hand ; for her glove 
was off, and she had made up her mind that, before his 
arm left her waist, she should be his acknowledged future 
wife, for he had been dangling about quite long enough 
to suit her, and if he did not know his own mind yet, 
hers had been made up about him for at least a year. 

L 
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* Well, my dear, I heard her with my own ears say to 
the handsome artist that she loved him. the best in the 
room ; and then the clever little thing, wishing to make 
him jealous, added, " after Mr. Harding, of course." ' 

' The horrid little creature !' they all cried, aghast at 
Nelly's wickedness. 

And Lord Charles's support, finding a move for supper 
being made, became immediately aware that she had not 
much time to lose ; so she took a step or two to bring her 
in the fuU blaze of light, and of course, as she moved. 
Lord Charles was compelled to do likewise ; and as soon 
as they had gained a prominent position for their friends 
to see them, she dextrously, with her disengaged hand, 
loosened her opera-cloak, which, of course, fell to the 
ground; and bending down (Lord Charles had of course to 
follow suit), she caught it up, and held it so as to cover 
her hand, which was holding that of Lord Charles. Then, 
turning round, she perceived that she had succeeded in 
her manoeuvre ; for the old lady who had detailed the last, 
piece of iniquity Nelly had committed came forward, with 
upraised hand, and shaking her forefinger, said in a grave 
tone of rebuke, 

^ My dear, those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. I saw you.' 

* So did I, and I,' echoed the others. 

* And may I ask what it was that you saw ?' 

* 0, you cunning creature ! Why, Lord Charles's arm 
round your waist, to be sure.' 

' The deuth you did !' said Lord Charles, trying vio- 
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lently to get it away, in case it should be observed there 
again. 

' And is there anything in my future — Charles dear, 
tell them, or else they'll say IVe been misbehaving my- 
self/ 

^ Well, you thee, weally— ' lisped Lord Charles ; and 
here he stopped. But the giri finished the sentence for 
him., 

^ Well, you see^ we are engaged to be married ; and I 
suppose* (with great emotion) * there was nothing wrong in 
letting your future husband put his arm round your waist, 
Charlie would do it, although I tried hard to prevent him/ 

At this moment the Duke came up. 

* Why, you people not in at supper yet ?' 

' no,' exclaimed they, all delighted to be able to im- 
part some news ; * we have just been congratulating Lord 
Charles and dear Cynthia. They are engaged to be mar- 
ried.* 

* I am very glad to hear it,* said the Duke. * So some- 
thing has come of my little hop. But you had better go 
in to supper now ; and as I know young lovers like a little 
wooing together, I'll send you two some supper into the 
study, if you like.' 

'How kind !' said Cynthia. * Won't it be nice, Charles 
dear ?' 

And out they all trooped, leaving Lord Charles en- 
deavouring to solve the problem — ^how he had got engaged 
to a girl to whom he had never proposed, and with whom 
he had never intended doing anything but flirt. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 



woman's cruelty. 



If Nelly had enjoyed herself before supper, she enjoyed 
herself ten times more after that repast was finished ; but 
just as she was in the middle of a dance, Miss Grookshank 
came up, and said, 

* My dear, the carriage is here ; so get your cloak and 
hood.' 

* But I can't go yet. Miss Grookshank ; I am engaged 
for four more dances.' 

* But you know, Nelly dear, your papa is always very 
particular about the horses not being kept waiting; so I'm 
afraid you must come now.' 

At this moment Charlie came up ; so Nelly asked him 
what she should do, * for I do want so much to have a few 
more dances, and I am engaged to you for two.' 

*Well, then, I can assure you I shall not let you go. 
Look here. Miss Grookshank: if you do not object to driv- 
ing home alone, and will allow me to take care of Nelly, 
I'll wrap her up well, and drive her home in my trap.' 

* 0, do let me stay. Miss Grookshank ! It will be so 
nice driving home with Mr. Harding !' 

* But, my dear, what would your papa say ?' 

' I am sure papa would not mind,' replied Nelly. 

So it was arranged that Miss Grookshank should go 
home in the carriage, and that Nelly should return, well 
wrapped up, in Gharlie's trap. 
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As soon as Miss Crookshank had gone, Nelly was called 
upon to answer numerous questions as to who the pretty 
dark lady was, and if she were only a governess, and where 
she had got all that lovely jewelry from. Nelly told them 
all (as Miss Crookshank had made her promise to do) — 
that her papa had given her her dress, and that she and 
her papa had forced her to wear the diamonds much against 
her will, but that they had belonged to her own mamma. 
Of course every one then remarked to each other, * So Mr. 
Campbell is going to be married again, is he?* And then 
another would answer, ' yes ; he is going to be married 
to that handsome little woman who has been so much 
admired here this evening. She wore his late wife's dia- 
monds, and was dressed most beautifully.' 'Ah, then, 
that quite decides it ; but I did not expect Campbell to 
marry again.' 

So you see Miss Crookshank had succeeded in impress- 
ing on those present, without having said a word on the 
subject herself, that she was to be the second Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

Lavinia, as she drove home, felt very happy. The Duke 
had danced with her twice, and the Duchess had invited 
her to drive over and spend the day, when Nelly came to 
pay her visit at the Castle. She had danced every dance, 
and just as she was stepping out of the hall she had heard 
some one say, ' That is the future Mrs. Campbell.' 

* And so I will be !' almost screamed the excited little 
woman. * And who knows if, after his death, I may not 
marry a lord or a duke, and become a lady of title myself? 
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I know I might become Mrs. Campbell to-morrow, if it were 
not for that white-faced Nelly. But she sha'n't stand in my 
way. 0, if I only knew how to get rid of her, I'd do it I' 

And worn out with unwonted excitement, she burst 
out Crying, and thought how proud her dear father would 
have been if he could have seen his * pretty little Lavinia,* 
as he used to call her, dancing with the Duke. By degrees 
she became more composed, and on arriving at the big 
house, she told the servants, after they had supplied her 
with the whisky-bottle and hot water (for Miss Grookshank 
thought a glass of toddy would do her good), that they 
might all go to bed, as she meant to sit up for Miss Nelly, 
who was going to be driven home by Mr. Harding. 

So off the three maids went, right Up to the top of the 
house, where their bedrooms were quite out of sight and 
hearing ; and they soon fell asleep, and never awoke till 
next morning. 

Miss Grookshank sat down before the fire, and enjoyed 
her tumbler of toddy ; after which, she looked at herself in 
the mirror, and admired the glittering diamonds in her hair. 

' They shall be mili€i— my very own — and I will have 
a new carriage and a pair of grays when I marry Mr. 
Campbell. I know I shall be able to do just as I please 
with him. He is so proud he can't bear to be contradicted, 
and will have his own way always ; and I'll let him have 
it too, only I shall take care that it's my own way first.* 
And then she thought of the manner in which she had 
procured the dress she had on at that moment, and laughed 
at her own cleverness. 
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* I wish Nelly was dead !' cried the ambitious woman, as 
the thonght struck her again, that it was Nelly's presence 
which would ruin all her plans. * What good is she, al- 
ways praying to the Virgin ? and such a weak creature, 
that I can twine her round my finger whenever I like ! 
0, I do wish she were dead ! Why should she prevent 
me becoming a great lady ? If I could, I'd turn her out 
of doors, and make her a beggar.' 

Seeing, however, the impossibility of such a course of 
action. Miss Grookshank helped herself to a neat glass of 
whisky. Then she thought, 'I can't turn her out, but 
her father can. 0, if she would do something to offend her 
father's pride — run away, and marry some common man 
— ^then he would disown her ; for I know he loves his own 
name even more than his daughter, and he is so proud of 
it, that he'd turn her out of house and home if he thought 
she had brought disgrace on his family. I wish she would!* 
sighed Miss Crookshank. * But she is such a little fool, 
that I know she will never do anything wrong. 0, what 
can I do to get rid of her ? What's the use — even if Mr» 
Campbell did marry me now, I would not be mistress in. 
the house while she is here. I suppose, some time or other, 
she will marry that Charlie Harding ; but the courtship 
will last as long as Marget's.' And here she burst into 
an hysterical laugh. 

She had now worked herself up to such a pitch of ex- 
citement, that I believe she was just bordering on madness* 
If any one had gone into that room, and carried her up- 
stairs, and put her on her bed, she would have fallen 
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asleep, and next morning would have woke up probably 
with a bad headache, but perfectly sane; but there was no 
one to do this, so she went on thinking of Charlie and 
Nelly as her worst enemies. She then asked herself pas- 
sionately why she was sitting up for them. Were they not 
doing all they could to ruin her prospects? and was she to 
sit up as if she was their servant? When they did come, 
she would keep them wajiting — she would not let them in 
at all. She felt chilly; so she would just take another glass 
of whisky. How she would like to see Nelly driven from 
her father's house, and she, Lavinia, reigning supreme ! 
0, if she could only make Nelly's father hate her ! 

At that moment the dogcart drove up, with Nelly, look- 
ing like a mummy, wrapped up in shawls, with Charlie's 
large coat on the top of them. Charlie had just been tell- 
ing her that some people had said that Miss Crookshank 
was going to become Mrs. Campbell. 

* Well, Nelly' (Charlie had unconsciously called her 
* Nelly' all the evening since their conversation in the con- 
servatory), * how would you like Miss Lavinia Crookshank 
for a mother ?' he roared out, as he jumped down to ring 
the door-bell. 

Miss Crookshank heard the question that had been just 
asked in such a loud tone; and taking off her slippers, she 
crept to the door, and knelt down. Through the keyhole 
she could see Nelly, sitting muffled up holding the reins, 
and she held her breath to catch the answer. How little did 
Nelly think that the destiny of her whole life hung on her 
answer to that question, so carelessly asked, as she replied. 
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' Miss Crookshank will never be papa's wife and my 
mamma. My own mamma is in heaven, and papa told me 
he wanted me to keep house for him when he brought me 
home ; and I know papa will never marry Miss Crook- 
shank or any one else. It would make me so unhappy ! 
I'll make him promise never to do so, when he comes home 
to-morrow.' 

Every word of this Miss Crookshank heard, as she 

crouched down by the hall-door, and she made up her 

mind to be revenged on Nelly in the mean time by keeping 

' her out in the cold — how she wished Nelly would catch 

cold and die ! — that was all she meant to do then. 

Charlie rang and kicked at the door, but no one came 
to open it. Poor little Nelly, sitting in her white-satin 
ball-dress, began to feel cold, in spite of her multitudinous 
wraps, so she said, 

' 0, Mr. Harding, do ring again louder, and they must 
come. I am so cold !' 

So Charlie rang again and again ; but no one came. 
Nelly felt so cold and miserable, sitting all by herself in 
the dogcart, that the tears would come into her eyes, and 
trickle down her cheeks, although she tried all she could 
to keep them back. 

* Where do the servants sleep ?' asked Charlie, as visions 
crossed his mind of the way he used to manage, a year or 
two back, to gain admittance to his uncle's house after a 
spree, when all had gone to bod, by throwing sand up at 
the man-servant's window. 

' They sleep right up at the top of the house,' sighed 
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Nelly. * I suppose Miss Crookshank went to bed, and 
forgot all about me. dear !' And the poor child, no 
longer able to restrain her tears, burst out crying. ' I 
suppose we shall have to remain here all night. I know 
ni die before the morning.' 

* I wish you would !' said Miss Crookshank to herself. 

* Miss Nelly,' said Charlie, in a very serious tone, * I 
know I am going to propose something which the world 
would call very improper ; but I can't let you stqp here 
all night, and|very likely catch your death of cold. Will 
you — ' and Charlie hesitated, for he did not know exactly 
how to put so delicate an idea into words — * will you come 
to my place, and stay there till the morning ? It is not a 
very comfortable crib; but it's better, 'pon my honour^ than 
staying here.' 

* yes!' cried Nelly, clapping her hands with pleasure. 
* How stupid it was of us not to have thought of it before ! 
And I'll go to bed, after all !' she added, smiling through 
her tears. 

Not a thought that it could possibly be wrong to go to 
Mr. Harding's house ever crossed her pure mind. How 
true it is, that ' unto the pure, all things are pure' ! 

* I will just try once more,' cried Charlie; for he knew 
the world better than Nelly, and did not like the thought 
of taking the little wrapped-up child to his small cottage, 
where there was no maid or any one to attend on her ; for 
the woman came from the farm every morning to see to 
him and get his breakfast ready. 

* Never mind; it will be such fun to tell papa, when he 
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tamen home to-morrow ! — ^No, it's to-day — how funny V 
laughed Nelly, her spirits rising rapidly at the thought of 
being soon out of the cold. ' We had better be quick, or 
else we won't get to bed before it's time to be up again.' 

As soon as Miss Grookshank heard Charlie's proposal, 
her heart gave a leap. Until this moment she had only 
kept Nelly waiting in the cold as a petty revenge, such as 
women are so fond of indulging in, on members of their 
own sex. She never for an instant intended really to harm 
Nelly. But when she heard the innocent child's reply to 
Charlie's question, a sudden thought came into her brain. 

'Who will believe her pure, notwithstanding all her 
prayers to the Holy Virgin, after she has gone and slept 
in a bachelor's house, where there is not even a servant at 
night-time ? If she goes, I'll ruin her ; and she will be 
sent about her business. She will make her papa promise 
to-morrow never to marry me ; but I'll make *' papa" turn 
her out of doors.' 

Till this moment Miss Crookshank had only been a 
clever ambitious woman ; but that half-hour's kneeling at 
the hall-door changed her into a wicked woman. She rose 
as soon as the sound of the wheels had died away, and be- 
gan seriously to think how she could most effectually tear 
poor little Nelly's veil of maidenly virtue to pieces, and send 
her forth a branded and dishonoured girl from her father's 
. home. How speedily may a woman degenerate from being 
an adornment to her sex to a disgrace! No medium course 
ieems open to them. A short half-hour ago Miss Crook- 
shank would as soon have thought of endeavouring reallj/ 
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to injure Nelly's reputation as of thrusting a knife into her 
heart, and thus putting her out of the way at once. The 
idle thoughts in which she had indulged in the dining- 
room while waiting for Nelly's arrival had all tended to 
bring her mind round to that state, which made her the 
more easily succumb to the temptation when it crossed 
her path so soon after ; and although she knew the world 
well enough to feel certain, that if a false colouring were 
given to Nelly's action that night, it would ruin her repu- 
tation, and in all probability bring her years of sorrow, 
and turn her otherwise happy life into a sad and weary 
existence, this woman set herself down deliberately to 
find a way in which she might bring all this misery on 
the head of a poor child, who had only gone to sleep at 
her father's friend's house because she could not gain ad- 
mittance to her own home, and was perishing with cold. 

But what did it matter to Miss Crookshank if Nelly's 
life ivere made miserable ? She, Nelly, stood in her way, 
and prevented her becoming what she had determined to 
be, namely, the wife of Nelly's father. 

Poor Nelly ! little do you know the sorrow and trial 
in store for you, as you ride along by the side of him who 
is to be the innocent cause of bringing all this misery on 
you. May she whom thou trustest take thee under her 
protection, and care for thee, little one ! 

Miss Crookshank rose from her chair a few minutes 
later, with the diamonds still glittering in her hair and 
round her neck which Nelly's own hands had fastened 
there; with her plans fully arranged and carefully laid out 
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for the destruction of what is dearer to woman than life 
itself, and without which she is less than the beast in the 
fields. Miss Grookshank ascended to the servants' bed- 
room, and succeeded after a great deal of shaking to wake 
up Marget, who, on seeing such an astonishing apparition 
at her bedside as a beautiful lady most exquisitely dressed, 
with shining stars across her head, gasped out, 

* 0, where am I ? Will you just please tell me, my 
leddy, if you are an angel, and if I'm in heaven at last ? 
and I'll be muckle obleged if you'll jist be guid enough to 
tell me if my ain Peter's here ?' 

* Marget, don't you know me? — I am Miss Crook- 
shank. I've just come to wake you up, because I am so 
afraid something has happened to Miss Nelly. She has 
never come home.' 

' No come hame ! You surely dinna' mean that. 
my puir wee maistress, what's come o'er you ?' murmured 
Marget, as she jumped out of bed, and seizing hold of a 
large blue woollen stocking, sat down and commenced to 
pull it on most vigorously. 

Miss Grookshank told her to come downstairs as soon 
as she was dressed, and to be sure not to wake up the 
other two maids on any account, and then she descended to 
the dining-room. 

Marget soon joined her, and shortly after, proposed 
going herself to Mr. Harding's, to see if he had come 
home. But of course Miss Grookshank would not hear of 
this, for it would have been a death-blow to all her hopes 
of the good fortune which seemed gradually drawing nearer 
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and nearer to her, and which ehe was determiiied to fsemd 
as soon as it came fairly within her reach ; so she mid* 

* Marget, I begin to think it's very foolish of me to be 
so anxious about dear Nelly, for I myself have often 
danced till seven in the morning, and it's only six o'clock 
now, and it takes a good hour to drive over here from tb^ 
Duke's.' Ajid fearing lest Marget should again repeat her 
proposal of going to Charlie's, she added, shivering, ^ I am 
80 cold, Marget ; I wish I had something hot to take.' 

' Weel, mem, I'd recommend a little oatmeal gruel witb 
jist a drap o' speerits in't. You'll jist allow me to mako 
you some. Puir dear !' added the kind-hearted girl; *it s 
really too bad of Miss Nelly to keep her up so ; and yet 
she niver says a word of complaint;' and away she went to 
prepare the gruel. 

Nelly became quite merry as Charlie drove her to his 
cottage, and she could not understand why her companion 
should have become so silent. As Charlie helped her out 
of the dogcart, he showed her the way to the sitting- 
room, where a peat-turf fire was smouldering. By the 
time Charlie came in from putting up the horse, Nelly 
had blown it into a good fire, so that it gave the room 
quite a cheerful look. Charlie put on the kettle, and 
as soon as the water was hot, made some toddy, which 
he insisted on Nelly drinking, to prevent any bad effects 
from her exposure to the cold. He then went up to his 
room and made it look as comfortable as he could, and 
returned to Nelly, and showed her with a great deal of 
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mock reverence to her bedchamber. The worn-out girl, 
after a short prayer to the Holy Virgin, was soon fast 
asleep. Charlie supplied himself with a pipe and some 
tobacco, and went outside in front of the cottage, deter- 
mined to spend the rest of the night there, tired out as he 
was; for he felt — thanks to his fine perception of what 
was right and wrong — that it would be scarcely the correct 
thing for him to sleep under the same roof with a young 
girl whom he had taken under his protection, they two 
being the only ones in the house. 

And there let us leave him, smoking and thinking of 
little Nelly, and see what Mr. Jones and his daughter 
have been doing all this long time. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

MR. AND MISS JONES. 

When Mr. Thomas Jones advanced the lOOOi. to 
Charlie and allowed him to renew his bills in such an 
obliging manner, I need scarcely say he had made up his 
mind that Charlie was the man w];io should marry his 
daughter Esther, and make a lady of her, as he termed it ; 
although, if any one had called in question the fact of her 
being a lady already, Mr. Jones would have done his best 
to have knocked liim down, for ho would have considered 
that his daughter had been grossly insulted. Such is tho 
contradictory state of human nature. A few days after Mr. 
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Jones had resolved that Charlie should become his son-in- 
law, he employed a man to watch the movements of that 
unsuspecting gentleman, and thus showed the great in- 
terest he took in his future relation's affairs. 

The name of the man w^ho occupied this dignified 
position was Samuel Struggles. Now Mr. Struggles 
used to stroll up and down Pall-mall in the morning, 
waiting till Charlie should descend into the outer world, 
and then he would follow him respectfully at a good 
distance, but never losing sight of him, except indeed 
when Charlie paid a call or dropped into the club, and 
then he would light a villanous cigar with a great deal 
of fuss. Mr. Struggles at one time had occupied the 
position of copying clerk to a solicitor, whose office was in 
a little street just off the Strand, and whose name was 
better known than respected, although he was a good 
Samaritan in his way ; for if ever you saw a case in the 
paper of a poor man having broken into a house and com- 
mitted a burglary, you were sure to see Mr. Matthias 
Slingsby's name as his solicitor. Now surely it was very 
good of Mr. Samuel Struggles' master to assist the poor, 
and to help the cause of the forlorn and desolate ; but, 
unfortunately, the world did not see it in this light, and 
christened him with a name by which he was as well if 
not better known in the law-courts than by the one his 
father had given him, and this title was * the thieves' 
solicitor.' 

Mr. Thomas Jones was an old friend of this much- 
abused man, and used often to drop into his office and 
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cheer him up by the light of his countenance. One day 
he happened to call when Mr. Slingsby was out ; and as 
the clerk informed him he expected his master would soon 
return, Mr. Jones stepped in and warmed his hands at 
the office fire, and being of a genial disposition, he soon 
fell into conversation with the only clerk visible, who was 
seated on a high stool (the leather seat of which was worn 
into holes, and the horsehair protruding), busily writing. 
Now the reason of Mr. Jones's call to-day was because he 
was in trouble ; and who was there so good to go to for 
consolation and advice in adversity as Mr. Slingsby ? Mr, 
Jones had been cruelly deceived. A gentleman a few 
months back had called at his place of business, and on 
being shown into his sanctum, had presented a letter from 
one .of Mr. Jones's best customers, introducing the bearer. 
Captain Danby, as a particular friend of the writer's, and 
who was in want of a tailor, as he had just returned from 
abroad. He, the writer, had therefore sent his friend to 
his own tailor, knowing from experience that Mr. Jones 
could not fail to give satisfaction. Mr. Jones had bowed, 
and said he was at Captain Danby's service. The gallant 
captain had then and there ordered some clothes, and a 
few days later had returned and given another order, the 
largeness of which had fairly startled Mr. Jones. The 
captain, perceiving the effect of his order, had said, 

* Ah, I see ; you perhaps would like xne to give you a 
cheque on account, just as a guarantee for my capability 
of paying your bill, as I am a perfect stranger ; but,' he 
continued, shrugging his shoulders, * I must say, I thought 

M 
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my friend's letter would have been a sufficient voucher of 
my respectability.' 

Saying which, he took a blank cheque out of his pocket** 
book, and asked for pen and ink. 

Now although Mr. Jones had made up his mind to ask 
the gallant captain for a cheque on account prior to his 
offer of one, this very offer convinced him how ridiculous 
it would be to accept it, and also that such conduct might 
bring him into disgrace with his other customer, who 
would naturally be very angry when he heard from his 
friend of the reception Mr. Jones had given him. So Mr. 
Jones said, with much dignity, 

' Sir, you are mistaken if you think this business is 
carried on on the principle of ready-made clothiers, such 
as Moses and Hyanu We send in our accounts at the 
hend of the year.' 

*0, very well,' answered the captain. * If you are satis- 
fied, I am sure I am ;' and then took his leave. 

The clothes were duly sent home, and Captain Danby 
had expressed his satisfaction of the same in a most agree- 
able manner to Mr. Jones's feelings; but when the account 
followed at the end of the year, the gallant captain had 
disappeared, and could be found nowhere, although Mr. 
Jones spared neither time nor money in endeavouring to 
discover him. Upon writing to the gentleman who had 
introduced him, Mr. Jones received a letter denying his 
ever having done so ; and upon showing the note to the 
supposed writer thereof, it was pronounced by him to be 
& forgery. On this discovery, Mr. Jones had miade up his 
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mind never to accept customers on the ground that they 
were introduced by others, but always to make strict in- 
quiries about them (secretly of course) before executing 
their orders. But where was he to get a man who would 
make the necessary inquiries for him ? And then the 
thought had struck him that he had better consult his 
friend Slingsby about it. And this was the cause of his 
<;all at that gentleman's office the day that we see him there. 
After a little conversation with the clerk, it suddenly 
occurred to Mr. Jones that this person seemed an ' hin- 
tellectual young man' (for whenever the tailor came across 
any one who was not a fool, and did not look a knave, he 
immediately considered him * 'ighly hintellectuar) ; so he 
thought perhaps his friend the clerk might give him the 
necessary information, and therefore addressed him as fol- 
lows: 

* I say, young man, do you 'appen to know hof a — 
•some one like yourself, you know,' he said, after a pause 
— * I mean some one who would make inquiries for me 
About certain parties I might want to know about ? But, 
you hunderstand, it must be done secretly.' 

' What would you give ?' 

* Well, let me see ;' and Mr. Jones hesitated. * I'd 
-defray his hexpenses, and give 'im a pund a week — that 
is to say, if he gave me hentire satisfaction.' 

' Now look you here, Mr. Jones/ said the clerk. * You 
wants a man who would do exactly as you told 'im.' 
' Hexactly so,' echoed Mr. Jones. 
' What is he to be like ?' 
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' Why, he must be — let me see. Yes, he must be a 
thorough gentleman.' 

It is strange that men who have no pretensions to be 
gentlemen themselves always want ^ a gentlemanly young 
man/ or * a young man of genteel appearance/ as Mr. 
Jones did, to do their dirty work. 

* I see,* said the clerk, turning his full face towards 
Mr. Jones, and thereby showing a pair of weak bloodshot 
eyes, a nose decidedly of a reddish tinge, cheeks and fore- 
head plentifully besprinkled with spots, and a head of black 
greasy hair, plastered down, looking for all the world as 
though a tallow candle had been applied to it, as he 
adjusted a bright yellow-and-black scarf, in which a tre- 
mendous imitation carbuncle pin was placed. 'I see; you 
wants a nice-looking thorough gentleman, just like me.' 
And after a flourish with his hand, * Hi ham your man !' 

This sudden offer took Mr. Jones quite by surprise, 
and he blurted out, 

' But you hare Mr. Slingsby's clerk.' 

* Well, you needn't tell me that. But I'll give him the 
slip next Saturday, haffcer I gets my screw, and come 
straight to your shop.' 

* I hain't got a shop ; and you must never come to my 
place of business.' 

'Then where the deuce am I to go to?' said Mr. Jones's 
future servant in amazement. 

' Why, if you came to my place of business, they'd all 
wonder what you came about, and that would never do ; 
for it's all to be done secretly. You must always meet 
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me about six o'clock at night, in 'Olborn, on the right 
'and side of the road, by the Black Bull ; and then you 
must follow me into a passage close by, and I'll give you 
your borders there,' said the cunning money-lender and 
tailor; for he was determined not to be cheated by a second 
Captain Danby. 

And this was the manner in which Mr. Thomas Jones 
became acquainted with Mr. Samuel Struggles ; and this 
was the man who was instructed to keep an eye on Mr. 
Harding, and see if he 'gallivanted' with any young ladies. 
Charlie noticed him once or twice lolling in Pall-mall, and 
thought how very much out of place he looked there ; and 
then dismissed him from his mind. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MR. STRUGGLES GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF HIS DAY's WORK. 

The evening after Mr. Jones had instructed his spy to 
keep an eye on his future son-in-law, he resorted to their 
meeting-place at the appointed hour, in order to hear if 
Mr. Struggles had anything to communicate to him. On 
arriving there, he looked round and was surprised to see no 
sign of his attendant ; but after waiting a few minutes a 
hansom drove up, and out jumped Mr. Struggles. Now 
this caused Mr. Jones no little surprise ; for in the agree- 
ment he had laid great stress on the fact, that if Mr. Strug- 
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gles sometimes found it necessary, in the execution of his 
duties, to travel in any other way than on foot, he was always 
to patronise an omnibus or the third class in the Under* 
ground, and that he, Mr. Jones, would not be responsible 
for any expense incurred, if Mr. Struggles did not adhere 
strictly to his instructions. What, then, was his astonish* 
ment when he heard the driver demand *two bob and a kick,^ 
or, in politer language, half-a-crown, as his fare, and actually 
saw Struggles give it to him ! His amazement was so 
great, that he broke through his plan of walking carelessly 
on a few paces and turning down the passage, where Mr. 
Struggles was expected to follow, in order to give him an 
account of his day's proceedings, and instead, advanced the 
moment the hansom had driven off, and asked in an angry 
tone, 

' What the devil do you mean, sir, by riding about in 

ft 

cabs like a gentleman ? You don't expect me to pay for 
it, do you ? Hif you do, you are mightily mistaken.' 

* What do you mean by hinsulting me, sir ? Hi ham 
a gentleman' (with great emphasis), ' and that there cab- 
fare was hincurred in the hexecution of the duties I hun- 
dertook to do on your behalf ; and hif you are not satis- 
fied, I will resign my appointment.* 

Mr. Jones, on hearing his secret informer use such 
outspoken language, was fairly thunderstruck; and he 
suddenly woke up to the discovery that Mr. Struggles was 
a most valuable servant; for could he not act as his solici- 
tor in writing lawyers' letters to customers whose accounts 
had stood so long in the books that their payment seemed 
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highly precarious? and had not he akeady managed various 
little money negotiations in the name of Mr. Jones's soli- 
citor ? So he said in a conciliatory tone, 

' Hof course we are hoth of us gentlemen ; but we are 
both poor ones ; and why did you not take a buss instead 
of that cab ?* 

* Well, sir, you see, you gave me hinstructions to watch 
a certain party, who *appens to live in a certain *ou8e in 
Pall-mall ; so this morning hi goes and takes a stroll hup 
and down in front of that *ouse, and hi takes a weed out of 
my cigar-case, and puts hit hin my mouth like this' (suit- 
ing the action to the word) ; ^ I then light hit like that,' 
striking at the same moment a yesuvian on the wall of 
the passage, which they had now reached. 

'But,' said Mr. Jones, fairly losing his patience, *what 
has all that to do with the cab-fare ? There' (a spasm of 
pain passing over his face), * hi*ll pay it ! But now — did 
you see Mr. Harding V 

* I should rather think I did ! and hi'ye had my heyes 
on 'im this whole blessed day.' 

* And did you see him speak to any young lady ?' 

* Rather !' grunted Mr. Struggles. 

* What was she like ?' And Mr. Jones became quite 
excited as he thought how awful it would be if, after all he 
had done for him, Charlie gave him the slip, and married 
some other girl, and did not make Esther a lady. * And to 
think that I lent him all that money without first finding 
out if he was engaged ! dear me, what a fool I've been !' 
And then he repeated his question, ' What was she like ?' 
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'Well/ answered Mr. Struggles dubiously, * which do 
you mean ?' 

* Why, you blockhead,* shouted Mr. Jones, ' he hain't 
a she ! Of course, I mean the lady. What was she like ?' 

* You needn't tell me what I knowed afore. Of course 
he hain't a she, and couldn't be one if he wished. What 
I wants to know is, which young lady do you mean ? and 
I'll give you full particulars.' 

'Bless my heart and soul, how many are there of them?' 
gasped the utterly dumbfoundered tailor. 

* Why, you see, first of all, when he came hout of his 
'ouse, he walks up to a glove-shop and goes bang in ; and 
the next thing I seed, as true as hi ham here, was a young 
woman, with beautiful black hair, putting a pair of gloves 
on his 'ands, as if he couldn't put them on himself ; and 
he a-looking up into her face as if he was very ill. Well, he 
comes hout of that shop, and then he walks up Eegent- 
street, till he comes to a shop with flowers in the window. 
As soon as ever he goes in there, three girls comes cluster- 
ing up to him, just as if he was one of those things that 
when you holds it up above needles, they all jump up to 
it, and you must pull them off if you wants to separate 
them. One of these girls had yellow hair, and another the 
rummiest hair I ever seed — just like ginger fluff; it looked 
as if it would fly away if you blowed hon it — and the 
other girl had brown hair. They all was pretty ; but the 
curious thing is, that as soon as he gets hinto the shop^ 
each girl runs up to him with a flower. '*Now," I says 
to myself, " here's a queer go !" So I just takes out my 
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cigar-case, and lights another cigar. — They must really be 
considered part of the expenses henceforth ; for if I've to 
track that gentleman, I shall have to smoke like a steam- 
engine ; for you see, sir, no one thinks anything of seeing 
a gentleman like me stopping in the street to light his 
weed at a shop window. — Well, sir, when I looks hin — 
for I edged myself near the door — I heard him say, " Ton 
my honour, they are all so pretty when they are in your 
hands, that I have not the heart to take one away; so 
you must all wear them to-day, and think of me, and 
111 take this one.*' And he lifted one out of the window. 
" Now what's the damage ?*' The girls were busy fastening 
the flowers into the front of their dresses; and I seed him 
turn round and ask this of an old lady, who says, *' One 
and sixpence each ; so that*s six shillings, please, sir.'* 
And he pays it too — just think of that, sir !* 

* He must be mad !' exclaimed Mr. Jones. 

' Then the girls,' Mr. Struggles continued, ' all looks 
up and blushes and smiles ; and he says, ^'Ado!" — and it 
was a do too ! — and walks out. Haffcer that he went into 
Yerry's, and I seed him from the door eating a basin of 
soup; so I walks up and down till he comes out, a-smiling 
and a-looking so 'appy ! And then he gives his stick a 
little twitch, like this' (and here, trying to imitate Charlie 
hailing a cab, he dropped his own stick into the mud), 
^ and hup comes a hansom ; and the man touched his hat 
and hi hears him say, '^ Drive me to Kensington Gardens." 
So I, remembering your hinstructions not to lose sight of 
him, calls a cab ; but it didn't come, although I know the 
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driver heard me. So I called agin, and hnp it came ; bnt 
when I says just the same as the other cove, " Drive me 
to Kensington Gardens/' he never touched his hat to me, 
bnt only said, " Hall right !" My^ belief is, those cabbies 
are a rnde unmannerly lot, not to knov7 a gentleman when 
they sees one. When it stopped, hi got out, and paid him 
two bob — which you howes me, as it was hacting up to 
your hinstructions.' And as Mr. Jones did not say a word. 
Struggles took silence for consent, and continued, ' Well, 
I seed Mr. 'Arding — that's the cove's name — and he's a 
'ansom chap too. I'm partial myself to 'ansom men 
and beautiful women. My mother always used to say, 
*' Samivel my boy, you are so 'ansom yourself, that you 
likes to see other folks' good looks." And she was right,' 
added Struggles, complacently stroking his chin. 

' Go on !' yelled Mr. Jones. * I don't want to hear about 
your mother. What did the gentleman do ?' 

* Well, sir, he seemed to know every one in the Gardens, 
and was a-smiling and a-taking hoff his hat to ladies — I 
could not see their hair — and nodding to gentlemen, just 
like one of those Chinese figures that you puts on the 
table, and that goes on nodding till it's tired. But,' and 
Mr. Struggles became very earnest all of a sudden, 'I seed 
him take off his 'at, and go up to such a lovely creature ! 
I shouldn't have minded kissing her myself, she was such 
a ripper.' 

* What was she like ?' asked Mr. Jones nervously. 

* She was just like a live duchess' (Mr. Struggles had 
never to his knowledge seen one), *and was hawfuUy pretty.' 
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'Was she?' asked Mr. Jones, with his heart in a flutter. 
* Was she tall ? and had she black hair and eyes ? and was 
her face pale, and her eyelashes very long ? and/ — after a 
pause, — ' didn't she look like a queen ?' 

* Why,* cried the astonished Struggles, *you was there!* 

* No, I was not ; but,' he added, as it struck him that 
it might keep Struggles better up to his duty, if he thought 
he was, while watching others, himself watched, * I often 
see you when you think I am far away. But is not the 
lady a real beautiful one?' he said passionately, as he 
thought of his daughter Esther ; for he felt sure, from the 
description Struggles had given him, that it was she whom 
he so devotedly loved and worshipped. 

* Yes ; but she is hawfuUy stuck-up. I don't believe 
she'd condescend to speak to either of us two.' 

Here Mr. Jones felt half inclined to claim his parent- 
age of this lovely woman ; but then he thought Struggles 
might think less of her if he knew ; so the love for his 
child overcame the love of himself, and he only said, 

* I've seen her there myself, so I know her by sight. 
But what did they do ?' 

' Why, they walked up and down, and then they went 
and sat down. They had their backs to me, and I thought 
Mr. 'Arding might suspect me hif he saw me ; so I waited 
till they got up, and then I saw the flower that he had had 
in his button-'ole was in her 'and ; and I heard him say, 
*' Good-bye. You won't disappoint me to-morrow morning, 
about this time ?" And then she said, " I usually walk 
here every morning. Good-bye." And he then took off 
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his hat, and walked away. I followed him through Hyde 
Park, till he stopped at a large house near the Marble 
Harch. When I saw him go in, I asked a peeler who 
lived there, and he told me Lord and Lady Eaton. I waited 
outside till a quarter to six ; and then, thinking you'd be 
'ere waiting, I 'ailed that there cab you kicked up such 
a noise about. And now, please, sir, I'd like the money 
you howe me — one shilling for cigars, because I could do 
nothing without them; two shillings the one cab, and two- 
and-six the other ; in hall, five bob and a kick.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Jones with a sigh, giving him the 
five-and-sixpence, ' there you are ; but you must not be 
extravagant ; for hif your hexpenses run so high, I must 
reduce your screw or get some one else ; so take care. 
Keep your heye on Mr. 'Arding, and come and tell me 
every night about what you have done ; and be sure and 
see if he meets the pretty lady again.' 

Saying which, he walked away, leaving Struggles to 
pocket the five-and-sixpence. 

* Well,' said that worthy half aloud, * you are a rising 
man, Sam. You've got promotion at last. Be steady and 
careful, and you'll rise to a post of honour — ^perhaps be a 
second Pollaky before you kicks the bucket. But what 
a rum go it is ! I've to watch a young gentleman and 
a beautiful young lady. I wonder if old Jones is hafter 
the gal. If he is, hi don't think he has much chance, 
with that young fellow against him. But she's a regular 
screamer !' 

Mr. Jones walked home in a very happy state of mind. 
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How well it all looked — Charlie and Esther meeting in the 
gardens ! He would ask her about it when he got home. 
Mr. Harding was evidently in love with her. He'd marry 
her without difficulty, and make her a grand lady. But 
what a fool he was to go and spend six shillings on flowers ! 
And Mr. Jones thought with gratification how much more 
sensibly he had spent his day, namely, in devising ways 
and means of fleecing young men of their money, without 
any chance of Jisagreeable consequences to himself. Worthy 
Mr. Jones ! At dinner he asked Esther if she had been 
out for a walk in Kensington Gardens, and she said no. 

What a wound that little word caused him ! Was it 
possible that she could tell him an untruth ? He often 
did himself; but that was nothing. But to think that his 
beloved daughter could tell a lie ! * No,' he said ; * im- 
possible.' And yet he felt sure she had. 

Mr. Jones met Mr. Struggles regularly every night at 
six o'clock, and generally heard from him that he had seen 
Mr. Harding with the beautiful lady in the gardens. One 
night, however, he appeared very much excited, and in- 
formed his employer that Mr. Harding went away last 
evening, with enough luggage to keep him going his whole 
lifetime. 

* Do you know where he has gone to?' asked Mr. Jones, 
his heart palpitating violently, and experiencing the same 
feeUng as an angler does when his line breaks. 

' Yes ; I tore the address hoff his box, and 'ere it is,' 
displaying a luggage label. 

' Did any one go with him ?' 
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* No ; but a gent came to the station^ and I 'eard Mr. 
Harding tell *im he was a-going to see the purest girl aliye.' 

^ The devil he did ! I must go home and think it all 
hover. Meet me 'ere to-morrow at ten ;' and Mr. Jones 
went home in a great state of perturbation. 

That evening; after the dessert was put on the table 
and the man had made himself scarce, Mr. Jones said to 
Esther in a casual way, 

* Mr. Harding has gone away for good.' 

The moment Esther heard this she jumped up and 
exclaimed, with her eyes flashing, 

* I don't believe it and I won't ; it's a lie ! he would 
never go away without saying good-bye to me ;' and then, 
making the discovery, for the first time to her knowledge, 
how much she loved him, she sank down trembling in 
every limb, and burst into tears. Mr. Jones, who had 
never before seen his child in such a state, rushed to her 
and said, 

^ What is the matter ? tell me, Esther, my darling, 
what it is, and you shall have it ;' and he was so pained 
to see his beloved daughter in trouble, that tear after tear 
chased each other down his cheeks. * Tell your old 
father what is the matter, my beautiful Esther;' and be 
tenderly caressed her hair. 

* I love him,' sobbed the girl. ' 0, 1 love him, and I'll 
never see him again !' 

* Don't cry, my dear ; you shall see him again.' The 
old man was sobbing now ; his child, his all, had given 
her love to a stranger whom she had never seen till a few 
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short months ago, and he felt that he would no longer 
occupy the first place in his darling's heart ; a stranger 
had come, and in a few weeks had succeeded in gaining 
what he had been toiling and striving after for years, 
namely her loye ; and her heart was no longer his ; he 
was only her father, the tailor. But did he repine or 
upbraid her with ingratitude when he felt that his life 
henceforward would be a barren waste without all his 
daughter's love? No; this hard-hearted unscrupulous 
money-lender took his child in his arms, and said, ' Do 
not cry, my darling. And so you love this stranger, this 
Mr. Harding, with all your heart ?' wiping the tears off 
her face, only to be replaced by fresh ones. 

' Yes,' sobbed the proud girl, whom love had humbled 
to the dust. 

' And would my handsome daughter like to live al- 
ways with him, and love him, and be his wife ?' he asked. 

* I'd die for joy, if I could only be his wife for a week !' 
cried the excited girl. ^But no, my Charlie will never 
marry a tailor's daughter. 0, 1 wish I'd never been born ! 
And he has gone vrithout ever saying good-bye to me !' 

* And would my Esther be quite happy if she married 
this Mr. Harding, and became a grand lady ?' 

' Quite !' and a bright smile shone through her tears 
at the mere mention of such happiness. 

* And so you shall. Cheer up, Esther ; look bright, 
dearest. And, Esther,' here his voice trembled, 'you'll 
not cease to love your hold father ? I know he is not 
worthy of you, but he has always loved you and tried to 
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make you 'appy ; and don't quite forget 'im when you're 
a grand lady, for you will be Mrs. 'Arding; but your 
common father will never come near you in all your splen- 
dour, but will work and make money that his darling may 
spend it ;' and kissing her tenderly, he laid her on the 
sofa, and went to his room to try to concoct some way, he 
did not care how, to secure his darling's happiness. 

The renewed bills were just due, and Charlie had not 
taken them up ; and Mr. Jones still held his I U for 
the lOOOi. Mr. Jones resolved to send Struggles down 
to watch Charlie : if he were behaving himself, good and 
well ; but if he was going to marry ' the purest girl on 
earth,' it must be prevented by one of two means : either 
by sending a letter which purported to be from Lord 
Prospect's medical attendant, requesting Charlie's imme- 
diate presence, as his uncle was dying ; or, if this failed, 
by sending a writ for his apprehension, on the ground 
that he had not met his bills when they became due. 

With these two documents in his pocket, and dressed 
in a bran-new tourist's suit, Mr. Struggles took his de- 
parture for the north on the following day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DAWN OF SORROW. 

When Nelly woke up the next morning, she could not 
at first imagine where she was ; but by degrees everything 
came back to her mind, and she burst out laughing when 
she remembered their trying to gain admittance at the 
* big house.* While she was dressing, she thought how 
funny it was to put on a ball-dress at eight o'clock in the 
morning ; and Nelly laughed again, and wondered whether 
she would put the artificial flowers in her hair, as she had 
done the evening before. Would not she make papa laugh 
when she told him all about her adventures ? And having 
now completed her toilet, she joined Charlie in the sit- 
ting-room. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Harding. I could not imagine 
where I was when I woke up this morning ; it was all so 
strange,* she cried. * How I will make papa laugh ! and 
won't I scold them well at home for forgetting about me 
last night!' 

The woman who prepared Charlie's meals had arrived 
an hour or two before, and was now busy laying the break- 
fast. As may be supposed, she stared at Nelly, who cer- 
tainly was a queer apparition in that small room, arrayed 
in her ball-dress at that untimely hour. 

*Will you pour out the coflfee. Miss Nelly?' asked 
Charlie. 

N 
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' 0, yes/ 

And down sat the little girl, in such good spirits that 
it quite cheered Charlie to see her mirth after his sleep- 
less night. 

When breakfast was over, Charlie ordered the dogcart 
round, and in they jumped. When they were about a 
mile from the * big house,' Charlie saw a man advancing- 
towards them ; and as soon as they had come up to him» 
he excitedly beckoned to them to stop, so of course Charlie 
drew up. The stranger then gave him a letter, which he 
read through hurriedly, and in a voice full of emotion 
said to Nelly, 

* 0, Nelly, my poor unclb is dying, and he wishes to- 
see me as soon as possible.' 

* You'll just catch the train, sir, if you look sharp,*" 
said the man. * The doctor said when I left that it was. 
doubtful if the poor gentleman would live over to-day, and 
he was calling out for you dreadful, sir.' 

Charlie looked at his watch, and then exclaimed, 

* Nelly, I've not a moment to lose, if I want to see my^ 
poor uncle alive. I must leave you directly, and run and 
catch the train. I'll write to the Laird, but you must 
explain everything to him. By Jove! here's my man 
coming along ; he'll drive you home.' And bending over 
Nelly, he took her little, hand in his, and added, * Good- 
bye, my little Nelly.* 

Charlie then jumped out, and gave the reins to hi& 
man, telling him at the same time to drive Miss Campbell 
to the big house ; and the next moment he was running 
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to the station, followed by the stranger, who was none 
other than our friend Samuel Struggles. They were just 
in time to catch the train, which was soon rushing on its 
way towards London. 

When Charlie parted from Nelly, all her cheerfulness 
disappeared ; and when the dogcart stopped at the Laird's, 
it contained a very pale sad-faced little girl, arrayed in full 
evening dress. Nelly jumped down, and rushing in through 
the open hall door, she encountered Miss Crookshank still 
wearing her ball-dress, who exclaimed, on seeing her, 

* 0, Nelly, how glad I am you've come at last ! But 
what could make them keep up the ball to such an un- 
earthly hour ? I've been sitting up all night for you, and 
80 has Marget. It was too bad of you, my dear.' 

^But I've not been at the ball all this time. Mr. 
Harding drove me here after my four dances were over, 
and we could not get in.' 

* Nelly dear, don't tell me an untruth ; no one came 
here last night,' said Miss Crookshank very gravely, 

' I am not telling an untruth. Miss Crookshank. . Mr. 
Harding rang the bell for half an hour ; and as no one 
came, and I could not stay outside in the cold all night, 
I went home with him, and had such fun.' 

' You went home and slept at Mr. Harding's!' screamed 
Miss Crookshank, loud enough for the three maids, who 
she knew were listening behind the door, to hear. * 0, 
Nelly, Nelly, I would never have believed it, if you had not 
yourself told me. It will kill your poor father when he 
hears about it ;' and the lady burst into tears. 
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Nelly thonght Miss Crookshank must have gone out 
of her mind, so she advanced towards her, and said in a 
kind voice, 

* Dear Miss Crookshank, are you not well ? Do you 
feel a pain just here ?* touching the cunning woman's fore- 
head. 

No sooner did Miss Crookshank feel Nelly's hand, 
than she jumped up from the chair into which she had 
dropped when overcome by her tears, and turning on the 
poor startled child, cried, 

* Get away ! Don't touch me, you naughty, wicked 
girl ! Be ashamed of your sin, and repent ere it's too 
late. You have nearly killed me, and I know your disgrace 
will kill your poor old father. May God forgive you,' she 
added solemnly, * and may He have mercy on the sharer 
of your sin !' 

* What do you mean ?' cried Nelly, with horror. 

* Mean ?' cried Miss Crookshank bitterly. * What can 
I mean, but that you have brought disgrace on your family, 
which will kill your father, I know, and forfeit the respect 
of every honest woman. Why, the very servants will 
loathe you.' 

Nelly, now firmly satisfied that Miss Crookshank was 
insane, flew to the kitchen, where she found the three 
maids ; but they only stared at her as if she were a wild 
beast broken loose from some menagerie, and not one of 
them spoke. 

* Come here,' said Nelly ; ' I am afraid Miss Crook- 
shank is very ill. But what is the matter ?' she asked. 
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when she saw that they were all gazing at her so 
strangely. 

'It wul break the maister's heart/ burst out Jess. 
* 0, Miss Nelly, how could ye do sic' a thing ?' 

* What do you mean 7 asked Nelly, wondering if some 
strange spirit of madness had taken hold of the servants 
as well as of Miss Crookshank. 

*Miss Nelly, I wadna' ha'e believed it, if I hadna' 
heard ye tell about it yoursel',' sobbed Flora. 

Marget said not a word, but looked pityingly on Nelly 
with tearful eyes. 

* What does it all mean ?' sobbed the poor child, now 
fairly overcome. * What have I done ?' and then, as a 
sudden thought struck her, she asked, ' There is nothing 
wrong with papa, is there ? 0, do tell me.' 

' Miss Campbell,' said Miss Crookshank at the door, ' I 
think you had better retire to your room and change your 
dress. 0, what will Mr. Campbell say when he comes 
home, and hears of the disgrace that has fallen on his 
family ?' she added pathetically, clasping her hands. 

* What disgrace ? 0, what is all this trouble ? Do 
tell me, please do,' cried Nelly, hoping that she might at 
length be able to unravel the mystery. 

'Dinna' ask that. Miss Nelly, but jist gang to your 
bedroom, and repent o' your sin. 0, sirs me !' broke in 
Jess. 

' Dinna' mind what thae fules say. Miss Nelly,* said 
Marget, who had now made up her mind to stand by her 
young mistress through thick and thin, ' but jist tak my 
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advice, and gang and change jonr claithes before the 
maister comes hame.' 

* But, Marget/ said Nelly, seizing hold of her arm, 
* do tell me what I have done wrong, for I do not know, 
and 0, 1 am so miserable.' 

*And well you may be miserable,* interposed Miss 
Crookshank. * And now you had better go upstairs, as I 
told you to do, and change your clothes, and seek fiwr for- 
giveness in the right quarter,' she added, clasping ber 
hands and turning up her eyes. 

Poor Nelly was as one in a trance. What did it all 
mean ? Half an hour ago she was so happy ; and now all 
was changed, and she stood staring at the three maid?, 
but without really seeing them. 

Marget, perceiving the state her young mistress was 
in, advanced, and taking her by the l^and, led her upstairs 
to her room. Nelly obeyed quite quietly ; but as soon as 
her bedroom door was opened, she sprang in, and casting 
herself on the ground before her crucifix, she burst into 
tears. Marget, feeling that Nelly was asking forgiveness 
for her sins, closed the door softly, and went downstairs ; 
and as she reached the hall, the machine drove up with 
the Laird in it. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PRIDE r. AFFECTION. 

As the Laird got down from the dogcart, he thought 
it strange that Nelly did not run to meet him ; and then, 
thinking that she might he tired after the ball, he turned 
round and asked Jock, 

' What time did the ladies come home last night, or 
rather this morning ?' said he, smiling. 

^ There was only aine of the leddies cam hame last 
nicht, and it might be about two o'clock. I dinna' ken at 
all where Miss Nelly got to, but I ken well that I only 
drove Miss Crookshank hame.' 

' Hae ye been drinking, Jock, this morning ?* asked 
the Laird, breaking out into Scotch, as he always did 
when he was displeased with any of his servants or ten- 
antry. 

' I hae jist had my breakfast,' answered Jock, ^ and 
there's no drap o' speerets gone down my throat the morn.' 

* What then did you mean by telling me Miss Nelly 
did not come home last night ?' 

* Jist exactly what I tell't ye,' replied Jock sullenly, for 
he felt he had been insulted. 

At this instant Marget appearing at the door, the 
Laird asked her if Miss Nelly was in. 

* Yes, sir,' said Marget. 

* Do you hear that, Jock ?' asked the Laird. 

' Ay, ay, sir, but that doesna alter the case. Whether 
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Miss Nelly is in now or no, I ken rale fine that she didna' 
come hame with Miss Crookshank in the carriage last 
night.' 

' Marget/ said the Laird, now fairly roused and aston- 
ished, ' did Miss Nelly come home in the carriage with 
Miss Crookshank last night, or did she not ?' 

Marget, determined not to be the one to tell of her 
young mistress's disgrace, replied, 

* I canna' richtly say, maister.' 

* Bless the girl, can't you give a straightforward answer 
to a plain question T 

* I didna' see wha was in the carriage. It was aine of 
the ither maids opened the door.' 

' Which one ?' asked the Laird, determined to find out 
if Jock had spoken the truth. 

* I dinna' exactly mind,' replied Marget, equally deter- 
mined that no information she gave should injure her 
young mistress; *it micht hae been Flora, or it micht 
hae been Jess ; but which of the twa it was, I'm sure I 
dinna' ken.' 

The Laird had by this time lost his temper, so he 
dashed in through the open door, resolved to solve the 
mystery. In the hall, who should he see but Miss Crook- 
shank, still arrayed in her amber satin and the diamonds. 

' Preserve me ! Miss Crookshank, is that you ?' he ex- 
claimed ; adding half aloud, * The woman must have gone 
clean daft to have a ball-dress on at eleven o'clock in the 
morning.' 

Miss Crookshank burst into tears at the sight of the 
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Laird, which emotion confirmed him in his doubts of the 
lady's sanity. 

' Why, Miss Crookshank,' he cried, * have you just re- 
turned from the Duke's ball, or are you intending to go to 
another ? for I see,' he added, smiling, *you are armed at 
every point for the encounter.' 

* I quite forgot,' said Miss Crookshank in a tremulous 
tone, * that I had still my ball-dress on. How stupid of 
me, to be sure !' 

* Then you have not been to bed yet ?' he asked. 

' No, I have been sitting up for Nelly,' she answered, 
in a confused tone, which clearly indicated that there was 
something she kept back. 

* Then Jock was right after all, and Nelly did not come 
home in the carriage with you,' cried the Laird. *But 
why did she stay after you ?' he asked in a puzzled tone. 

* 0, Mr. Campbell,' she said, seizing hold of the Laird's 
arm in an imploring manner, and sobbing aloud in a fran- 
tic way, ' then you have heard all about it ; but do forgive 
her. She is so young, and I am sure it was not her fault ; 
it was all that wicked Mr. Harding. 0, forgive her, and 
do not turn her out of doors or — What will become of 
her ? Poor, poor Nelly !' 

And then, quite overcome by her sobs, she could not 
say another word. But the Laird, who was by this time 
thoroughly alarmed, caught hold of Miss Grookshank's 
arm, and said, 

' I insist on your telling me what this is all about. 
You say Nelly did not come home with you, and that I 
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must not turn her from her home^ and that it was all that 
wicked Mr. Harding's fault. What do you mean ?' yelled 
the Laird, now in a dreadful passion. *My poor Nelly 
doing wrong ? Why, God bless her, she has never done a 
wicked thing in her life ! Tell me what you mean. How 
dare you talk about Nelly being turned out of her father's 
house, my only little Nelly !' But Miss Crookshank only 
sobbed aloud. ^ Tell me !' again repeated the Laird, loud^ir 
than before. 

^ But you won't turn her out — promise me that you 
won't turn her out when you hear all, and know how 
wicked she has been ?' implored Miss Crookshank. 

* My Nelly wicked ? How dare you say such a thing. 
Miss Crookshank ! But tell me at once what you mean ;* 
adding to himself, ^ She has gone mad, evidently.' 

* She never came home,' sobbed Miss Crookshank. 

* But I tell you she did, for she is upstairs now, and I 
will go and ask her myself what all this is about.' 

* Don't, don't do that, for you'd make her — ^I mean, 
you would kill her,' she sobbed, again seizing hold of the 
Laird as he rose to carry his words into efifect. 

' Then tell me what you mean,' cried the agitated 
father. * You say Nelly did not come home, and that she 
has been very' — here he hesitated — 'wicked. What do 
you mean ?' 

' She went away with that wicked man, and he took 
her to his house, and — and ruined her. But don't be 
angry — 0, don't ; I could not help it !' sobbed Miss Croook- 
shank, gasping out the wicked lie word by word . 
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The Laird on hearing this sprang to his feet, and 
screamed out, doubling up his fists, as if he intended 
striMng her to the ground, 

* Woman, you Ke ! My daughter, my darling, my little 
Nelly, ruined by the son of my dearest friend ! How dare 
you slander my darling ? You lie, woman !' 

And here his feelings quite overcame him ; and sink- 
ing down on a chair by the table, he buried his face in his 
hands and burst into tears. 

' Don'fc, Mr. Campbell ; no one knows it but me, and 
the servants ; and 0, 1 did not want you ever to hear of 
the disgrace that had fallen on your family. I'd never 
have told you, but you made me.' 

The Laird, on hearing that the honour of his family 
had been disgraced, raised his head, and with a face as 
white as a sheet, said in a voice so quiet and calm that it 
startled even Miss Orookshank, * Tell me everything.' 

She then told him all : how Nelly had asked to wait 
at the ball, and she had allowed her to do so, never ex- 
pecting any harm could come of it, and how she and 
Marget had sat up for her all night. 

' Marget sat up,' repeated the Laird sharply, as he re- 
called the vague answers the girl had given to his ques- 
tions about Nelly. 

' Yes,' said Miss Crookshank, ' both she and I sat up. 
I sat up first alone, and then I got frightened, and went 
and woke her up, and got her to come downstairs and sit 
with me. But Nelly did not come ; and this morning, about 
an hour ago, she drove up in Mr. Harding's' (' wicked man 1' 
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8he said aside) ' chaise, with his man ; and she said she had 
come home in the night, but could not get in ; and after 
waiting, and ringing the beU a great many times, she had 
gone and remained all night at Mr. Harding's.' 

* But,' cried the Laird eagerly, like a drowning man 
catching at a straw, * she might have come when you went 
up to wake Marget.' 

' I was only upstairs a minute,' she said, in a voice so 
sad that it had the desired effect of extinguishing this 
spark of hope. 

The Laird then rose, and taking his hat from the 
table, he pulled it down over his eyes, and said in a voice 
thick with emotion and despair, 

* I am going to see him.' 

Now Miss Crookshank had heard Charlie's man say to 
Nelly, as she jumped down from the dogcart, *how sorry 
he was that Mr. Harding had had to gang awa to Lunnon, 
as there was some rale fine deer-stalking hard by,' but not 
a word did she say. 

The Laird walked rapidly from the house, taking no 
heed of stones or mud, but straight on, as a man does 
when he is in desperation. As soon as he arrived at 
Charlie's cottage he knocked ; but no one came to answer 
the summons, so he walked in. There was the sitting- 
room, but no Charlie Harding. He called his name 
aloud, but no answer ; he called again, louder than before, 
but still no reply. 

* He may be in his bedroom,' he said ; so the Laird 
mounted the little wooden staircase that led to the door of 
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the room which served Charlie for a bedroonii and which 
ran over the parlour and kitchen, completing the tiny 
cottage. The Laird rapped at the door, but receiving no 
response, opened it. 

The room was just as Nelly had left it, and as the 
Laird entered, he saw the pretty little white kid gloves he 
had seen his darling Nelly putting on in his room the night 
before, lying on the common yellow-painted dressing-table. 
He stretched out his hand, and grasping hold of them, 
pressed them to his lips, for had not his own little Nelly 
worn them ? 

The next moment he dashed them to the ground and 
trod on them, for did they not prove that Nelly had been 
there ? and a convulsive shudder passed over his powerful 
frame as the thought rushed into his brain. Could what 
Miss Crookshank had told him be true, after all? 'I 
won't believe it,' he cried out: then he called aloud, 
* Charlie, come here ;' for he wanted Charlie to come and 
explain away all the fears that would come into his head, 
although he tried to drive them away. 

' Wha's up there that wants the maister ?* asked a 
voice from the bottom of the stairs. 

The Laird, recognising the voice as belonging to Char- 
lie's man, immediately descended to learn from him where 

« 

his master was. 

When the man saw who it was, he began in great con- 
fusion to say, 

* I beg your pardon, Maister Campbell, but I didna' 
ken it was yoursel, or I would have come up to you mysel.' 
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The Laird paid no attention to what he said, but only 
asked, in a tone so unlike his own as to make the man 
start with surprise, and begin to wonder what had come 
over the Laird, 

' Where is your master?' 

^ My maister ?' repeated the man, as he gazed at Mr. 
Campbell's white face with blank amazement, and after a 
moment's pause added, ' If it's Maister Harding you are 
wanting, sir, you will no find him h«re, for he w«nt up 
to Lunnon the first thing this morning/ 

^ Gone up to London ?' gasped the Laird, as he invol- 
untarily leant against the wall for support, and brought 
out each of the four words as if it had been a death-knell ; 
and so it was to his belief in his child's innocence. After 
leaning perfectly still for a few minutes against the wall 
of that little whitewashed passage, he started forward, a3id 
with clenched hands cursed Charlie aloud, and cried out, 

' The villain ! so you thought to escape my vengeance 
by running away like the eowardly dog the* you are. But I 
will be revenged.' Then his eye falling on the man, who 
was standing with mouth wide open staring at the Laird, 
whom he began to look upon as a dangerous madman, he 
said sharply, ' Go to your work, sir, and don't stand star- 
ing at me like that.' 

The man slunk out of the door, only too glad to get 
away from such dangerous quarters. 

Then the Laird, with his hat pulled over his eyes, and 
his hands clenched so fiercely that the nails pierced the 
flesh, and an expression of deadly hatred and revenge on 
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his blenched but sternly proud face, made his way home^ 
thinking of the disgrace that had fallen on his family ; 
and he swore to God that he would not have the house in 
which his beloved wife had lived defiled by his daughter's 
presence ; and he thanked God for the first time in his 
life for having taken that beloved wife to Himself, and so 
having spared her the pain of seeing the disgrace their 
daughter had brought upon an unspotted name ; and as 
he thought of the dishonour that had come upon his 
family, all his love and pity for Nelly died out of his heart, 
as with gigantic strides he proceeded homewards. Poor 
Nelly ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
neliaY in sorrow. 

When the Laird left Miss Crookshank, she sank down 
on the nearest chair, and felt she would have given her 
life itself to undo now what she had done. What was 
it for, after all, that she ha4 tried to ruin Nelly ? An 
old name, and to become mistress of that place. Thai 
place? why, she hated it already. But notwithstanding 
this, she was determined to play out her game, although 
she felt henceforth that she would never know an hour's 
true happiness. 

It was the same fascination that held her in its power 
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Leu papa— had curaed her, Bbe felt her past 
IB nothing to the sorrow that filled her heart 
had all of a sudden become a sad existence, 
ihed the Holy Virgin would have pity on her, 
iT away ; and then she wondered if all this 
Mien on her because she had not tried to make 
around her good Boman Catholics ; and she 
ily Vii^n was angry with her, and this made 

elly felt that all the sun had gone out of her 
lat she was alone in the cruel cold world without 
md then all of a sudden she remembered Charlie 
to tell him if she was ever in trouble. 
, what had she done that was so wicked ? Might 
e have heard of it, and hate her too ? Every one 
it it except herself. And worn out with the es- 
}f the day before, and the sorrow that bad como 
she sobbed herself to sleep, 
little Nelly 1 Sleep on, sweet one, and gain a 
igth to bear up ^sdnet tho trouble that has fallen 
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in ; and Bitting down, aaid in a pleading 

e Been Nelly, and forgiven her ?' 

d the Laird in a harah voiea ; ' she haa not 

frightened,' pleaded MIbs Crookshank; *you 

er !' repeated the Laird in a voico of anger — 
when eke haa disgraced her family ! Never 1' 

: tell her you forgive her ! I know ahe has 
iokedly ; hut ahe Ib bo yonng, and no one need 
BB disgraced her family,' Baid MisB Crookshank, 
ill well that by Baying bo she would stir the 
:ti^ and mortified pride in the father's heart 

1 child whom he believed hed brought this dis- 
iB family, of whose pare anoestry and actions he 
iy proud. 

be shouted, springing to his feet as if stnng by 
-'go, and tell her that she is no longer a daughter 
aat I corse the honr in which her mother gave 
and that I never wish to see her face again. Tell 
he may go where she likes, but that no longer 
roof shelter one who has brought such a stain on 
r. Go, and tell her this, madam,' added he, now 
a frenzy—' that with my dying breath I shall 
r And as he saw Miss Crookshank still standing 
m, he shouted, ' Do you not hear, madam ? X 
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command you to go and deliver my message to her, who 
once was my daughter, but who is henceforth an utter 
stranger to me !' 

Miss Crookshank departed ; and going up to Nelly's 
room, rapped, and then rapped again. This woke Nelly 
up ; and jumping out of her bed, she suddenly felt some- 
thing very dreadful had happened, but what it was she 
could not remember ; so rushing to the door, she opened 
it ; and seeing Miss Crookshank, asked her in an implor- 
ing tone, 

* What is the matter ? 0, do tell me ; please, Miss 
Crookshank, do !' 

Miss Crookshank entered the room, and, advancing a 
step or two straight towards the trembling child, said: 
*Your father says you must go away; that he will have 
you no longer in his house, and that he curses the hour 
in which you were born; that he never wishes to see 
you again, and that with his dying breath he will curse 
you.' 

*What?' said Nelly in a vacant voice, repeating the 
words over to herself; and then at last comprehending 
their meaning, she said in a voice of agony, *My own dear 
papa says he never wants to see me again ; I don't believe 
it;' and then adding aloud, as if she heard her father 
calling her, *I am coming, papa.' She then went out of 
her room, and walked tremblingly to the study door, and 
after waiting a few minutes, she knocked with her hand 
a tremulous little knock that could scarcely be heard. But 
the Laird heard it, his sorrow had made him alive to the 
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slightest soand^ and he said, in a voice which made Nelly 
tremble,,* Go away, don't come troubling me !* 

*But, papa! dear papa, it's me, it's your Jittle Nelly,' 
pleaded the poor child. 

' It's you !' shouted the Laird, as he sprang up and be- 
gan pacing the room wildly; *it's you ! Go away! I will 
never see your face again ; go where you like, but leave my 
house.' 

* But, papa,' sobbed Nelly, now fairly terrified, * don't 
send me away ! I love you so much ; and if I have vexed 
you, I will never do it again ; indeed I won't.' For she 
felt she must have done something very wrong, but she 
did not know what, for her dear papa to speak so. 

* Vexed me !' cried a mocking harsh voice from within, 
which made Nelly retreat a step or two ; for she felt sure 
it could not be her dear kind father speaking. * Vexed me!' 
he repeated, pacing wildly up and down ; * you have dis- 
graced your family! Any poor hind's daughter on my 
estate is better than my daughter; and I curse you! Go!' 
he shouted, * and never let me hear your voice or see your 
face again! Go, I say!' he repeated, as he heard poor little 
Nelly's fingers convulsively clasp the handle of the door. 

She let go of it, and walked back to her room, feeling 
as if all the life had gone out of her, only knowing she had 
to go away and never to see her father again. Nelly opened 
the door and saw Miss Crookshank standing where she had 
left her, and going up to her, said in a heartbroken voice, 
but so calm, that it perfectly astonished that lady, ' I am 
going away, and I am never to see papa again. And then,' 
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she added, * you'll take care of him; and always remember, 
O, please do, dear Miss Crookshank, for papa likes it, to 
put his boots inside the grate before breakfast, so that they 
are warm and comfortable for him by the time he wants to 
put them on; and tell him I always will love him, and that 
I am so sorry that I have ever vexed him; and 0, dear Miss 
Crookshank, do make him promise not to curse me when 
he dies,' sobbed poor Nelly. And then she put on her 
little sealskin jacket over her gray winsey morning dress — 
for she had put off her ball dress when she had come up to 
her room first — and putting on her little hat (made out of 
a wild duck's plumage), she went up, and taking her cruci- 
fix down, kissed it passionately. * Good-bye, Miss Crook- 
shank,' she said, advancing and putting up her face to be 
kissed ; * I love you very much.' 

*But, my dear,' sobbed Miss Crookshank, pierced to 
the heart by Nelly's last speech, and utterly miserable at 
the thought of all the cruel harm she had done the poor 
child, *you must take some clothes and money; and where 
are you going?' she asked, while busying herself with 
putting a few things of Nelly's into a little bag that she 
could carry. 

* I don't know,' replied Nelly in an utterly indifferent 
tone. 

* Have you any money, my dear ?' asked Miss Crook- 
shank. 

* Yes ; the fifty pounds papa gave me the other day to 
buy my clothes with,' replied Nelly ; * it's in my dressing- 
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Miss Grookshank took it out, and patting the ten 
pounds that were in gold into Nelly's pnrse, and then the 
purse into her hand, and the remaining forty pounds, which 
were in one-pound notes, she slipped into the bag, and 
said, * Nelly, if I were you, I would go to London.' 

* London,' repeated Nelly. 'Yes, I will go to London;' 
and then, as the remembrance that Charlie was there struck 
her, she added, ^ I will go to Charlie ; he told me to come 
to him if ever I was in trouble.' She then kissed Miss 
Crookshank, saying pleadingly, ' You will make papa 
happy.' 

' Yes,' sobbed Miss Crookshank, now in an agony at 
the thought of all the sorrow of which she had been the 
wilful cause. 

* Good-bye,' added Nelly, and then she went downstairs. 
She stood for a moment or two before the library door; but 
her father's words coming into her mind, that he never 
wished to see her face or hear her voice again, she gulped 
down a sob that was rising in her throat, and walked on 
through the open hall door and across the park, with her 
crucifix clasped to her breast with one hand, and holding 
the bag in the other. 

When she got into the wood, she felt so utterly miser- 
able that she sat down under a tree, and then, for the first 
time realising her helpless condition and misery, fell on 
her knees, and embracing her crucifix, frantically called on 
the Holy Virgin to send her help. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 



NELLY*S PRAYER ANSWERED. 



Neliot never knew how long she had been on her knees, 
with the dead leaves strewed around her, till she heard a 
voice coming through the trees, singing — 

< Bonnie Charlie noo's awa\ 

Fairly o'er thou friendly main ; 
Many a heart will break in twa. 
WiU he no come back again ?' 

This verse was sung in a cracked old Scotch voice, all 
out of tune ; but Nelly only heard it as if it had been a 
voice from heaven. 

Could the Holy Virgin have already heard and ans- 
wered her prayer? Nelly buried her face in her hand, 
and burst into tears. She heard a footstep coming nearer 
and nearer, but did not dare to look up ; only she felt the 
Holy Virgin had heard her prayer. 

The dead twigs she heard crackling and breaking, and 
the frozen leaves that covered the ground crumpling under- 
neath some one's feet, as the footsteps drew nearer. She 
wondered if it were an angel coming to her assistance 
from heaven, but never doubted for a moment that, who 
or what it was, it had been sent by the Holy Virgin in 
answer to her prayer. 

Presently both footsteps and the voice abruptly stopped; 
and after a moment or two of an agony of suspense, she 
heard a voice, strangely familiar to her, exclaim : * Sure, 
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and who can the puir lass be ? She is in sair affliction , 
my wee lamb.' And Nelly, hearing the first words of sym- 
pathy that had been spoken to her in her bitter sorrow, 
just lifted up her face from the ground, and said : ' 0, 
Sandy, and is it you?' And springing forward, Sandy caught 
her up in his arms (for it was he just returned from de- 
livering the sheep), and said in his rough voice, but which 
trembled with suppressed feeling, * 0, Miss Nelly, what is 
wrong, my wee doo ? Tell me all your sorrow, and I'll aye 
try to comfort ye, my hinnie.' But Nelly, burying her 
face in his arms, answered nothing, but wept on. 

* Miss Nelly, Miss Nelly,' repeated Sandy, feeling that 
some great sorrow had come to his young mistress, 'I 
am naething better than a puir ignorant farm-servant ; but 
for all that I loves ye. Miss Nelly, dearly, and wud rather 
gi'e my life than see ye in sic' bitter tribulation. Tell me, 
my ain wee mistress, all about it ; and maybe, although I 
am only a common ignorant man, I may, with God's help, 
become the instrument of comforting ye, my ain puir lamb;' 
and he burst into violent sobbing. 

What a sight it was to see that rough uncouth man 
sitting down on the fallen trunk of an old oak, with poor 
little Nelly clasped in his arms, hiding her face on his 
shoulder and weeping bitterly ! The sun was dimly shin- 
ing through the leaflets trees ; all around was desolate and 
wild ; and nothing could be heard but the weeping of the 
maiden, and the mighty sobs and deep breathing of the 
man. 

*Miss Nelly, 0, dinna' cry like that,' sobbed Sandy, 
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* or you wnl break my heart ! Bemember, I wtd be your 
friend, if you will only have me.' 

* Sandy, and will you never leave me ?' gasped Nelly. 

* Niver, so God help me ! But now tell me all about 
it, if you think it will make you mair happy to do sae.' 

/ 0, Sandy, I am never to see papa again!' and here 
the sobs broke out more violently than ever. ' And he 
said he cursed me, and would curse me with his dying 
breath. 0, Sandy, is it not dreadfal ? And, 0, 1 am so 
unhappy ! What will become of me ?' And the torrent of 
her grief overcame her, and every sob shook the poor child, 
so that she could not speak a word. 

Sandy sat as if petrified, only pressing the weeping 
girl closer to his heart, and murmured : 

* What can it all mean, and I dinna' ken ? 0, wae's 
me ! To think of onj one cnrsing sic' a angel, and he 
her faither too ! What can it all mean ?' 

And then he began cross-questioning her, in so gentle 
a voice that you could not have believed it came from him. 
And at last Nelly told him all about the ball, and how 
Charlie had driven her home ; and that the house was all 
shut up, and so Charlie took her to his cottage ; but she 
added : 

*I do not know — indeed, I do not — what I have done 
that is so wicked, and why all this sorrow has come on 
me. And papa says I have disgraced my family. Sandy, 
what have I done ? O, tell me !' and she turned up her 
tear-stained face. * 0, tell me !' she repeated. 

* Naething at all. Miss Nelly. And I think we had 
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jist better gang to Mr. Harding and tell him all. And he 
is sic' a fine young gentleman , and sic' a favourite of the 
Laird's, that he wul put it all richt again, and ye wul be as 
happy as ever.' For Sandy immediately saw what poor 
little pure Nelly was accused of; so he added: ^Come 
awa' with me, my hinnie ; and we twa wul jist get back in 
time to gang together to the big house for dinner.' 

' But, Sandy, Charlie is not at his house ; he has gone 
to London.' Nelly called Charlie by his Christian name 
then and ever afterwards. 

* Gone to London !' repeated Sandy in a voice of hoiTor; 
and he bent his piercing eyes on Nelly, and for one second 
wondered if it were possible that the young girl before him 
could have been guilty of what she was accused. The 
next moment he hated himself for even letting the thought 
pass through his mind, and added aloud: * Ye are jist a low- 
minded beast, Sandy, for thinking sic' an unholy thought. 
Aye, man, ye ha'e much reason to be ashamed of yoursel' !' 

Nelly was too much buried in her own griefs to notice 
what Sandy said ; and he was thankful to see she had not 
heard him ; * or else,' thought he, * what sort of a friend 
would she consider me ? For I was jist as bad, and an 
unco' deal worse than they all.' 

* Miss Nelly,' he asked, * do you ken what took Maister 
Harding to Lunnon in sic* a wonderful hurry ?' 

'A man met us as we were driving home; and he 
gave Charlie a letter from the doctor who is with his 
uncle, telling him to come up immediately to London, as 
his uncle was dying. So he just jumped out of the chaise. 
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and gave his man the reins to drive me home, and he ran 
to catch the train ; for he had only twenty minutes to do 
it in ; and he took no luggage with him at all. Was not 
it funny T 

While Nelly talked of Charlie she grew calmer; so 
Sandy allowed her to go on ; but he made up his mind 
that the only way to clear her name from the disgrace 
that overshadowed it would be to go up to London and 
tell Mr. Harding all ; and he knew Charlie well enough 
to know he would come down, although all the uncles in 
the world were dying, and clear the poor little wronged 
girl's name and his own from the shame which now covered 
them ; so he said : 

' Miss Nelly, then, I think we wul jist gang the twa of 
us up to Lunnon, and see Maister Harding himsel' ; and 
he wul make ye happy again.' 

' He told me if I ever was in trouble to let him know 
— he gave me his address at the Duke's ball — and that he 
would be my friend.' 

*Aye, aye. Miss Nelly; and I ken rale fine he is a 
michty deal mair fit to be your friend nor me; but ye 
wul no forget Sandy, wul ye, Miss Nelly, when ye get to 
Lunnon and see Maister Harding, though I am only a 
common man ?' said Sandy in a jealous tone ; for he could 
not now bear to think of any one being Nelly's friend, but 
himself. 

Nelly's answer was only to nestle closer to Sandy and 
say: 

^You said you would be my friend, and never leave 
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me. Don't go away, Sandy; you are the only friend I 
have/ 

*No, Miss Nelly; I wul never leave you while the 
breath is in my body, till you tell me to gang awa'. But 
do you ken how much it costs to gang up to Lunnon ?' 
asked Sandy. 

* No, I do not know ; but I have lots of money. Papa 
gave me it to buy my clothes with ; and Miss Crookshank 
put it in my bag when she told me to go to London.' 

As soon as Nelly mentioned Miss Crookshank's name 
Sandy ground his teeth, and muttered : 

' I believe it's that she-teevil that's at the bottom of it 
all ! If she is, I wul never rest, day or night, till I make 
her repent doing sae wickedly. And now. Miss Nelly, if 
I ken richt, we can get a train into Edinburgh in about 
an hour,' said Sandy, looking at his watch — a huge silver 
turnip, which he pulled up from his breeches-pocket in 
the same manner he would have hauled up an anchor. 
' Sae if you wul jist stop here a wee bit, I'll gang to my 
house and get ain or twa things togither for our journey. 
I wunna' be long. Miss Nelly ;* and here, putting his plaid 
tenderly around her, *this wul keep you warm; and 
dinna' greet while I'm awa', but jist think we are gang- 
ing to fetch Maister Harding down with us. It wul be a 
rale fine ploy.' 

Nelly, with Sandy's cheering words ringing in her 
ears, paced up and down, and began to wonder what she 
had been so stupid as to cry about. 

Sandy soon reappeared. He had changed his every- 
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day clothes, and put on his Sonday ones, which were a 
whole suit of a yellowish -brown tweed. The coat was 
made swallow-tail fashion. It had been the desire of 
Sandy's heart to possess a ' hale black snit ;' but he never 
had been able to afford it. But he had now, by dint of 
saving and pinching himself, saved up five pounds to buy 
a ' rale guid one, ye ken, all bonnie shining black ;' and 
this five pounds he had put into his pocket without a mur* 
mur, to be spent in Miss Nelly's service. 

On his head he wore a huge Balmoral bonnet, with a 
large red nob on the top of it ; on his feet he wore high 
lace -up boots, village -made. In one hand he carried a 
bundle, containing a few clothes, and a Bible with Scotch 
psalms at the end of it, all rolled in a large blue cotton 
handkerchief with white spots on it; and in the other 
hand he had a rough stick. 

He took Nelly's bag in the same hand his bundle was 
in ; and Nelly, clasping her crucifix in one arm, slipped 
her little hand in Sandy's other rough horny palm; and he, 
putting his stick under his arm, grasped hold of it, and so 
they wended their way across bog and moor to the station. 

At Edinburgh they caught the night train for King's- 
cross, and were soon rushing on to London, a place they 
only knew by name, fearing nothing : Nelly feeling safe 
with Sandy by her side ; Sandy determined to clear his 
dear Miss Nelly's name from the least touch or thought 
of shame, and to protect and shield his beloved young 
mistress from every ill. 

May God bless them ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CHABLIE*S JOURNEY. 

When Charlie jumped into a first-class carriage of the 
train that was just starting as he rushed into the station 
after leaving Nelly, he was rather surprised to see the 
man who had given him the letter, informing him of his 
uncle's serious illness, jump into the same carriage after 
him. 

But Charlie's mind was too busy thinking of his poor 
uncle's state to pay any more attention to his fellow- 
passenger, whom he took from his appearance to be a 
groom. 

' Poor uncle Prospects !' murmured Charlie to himself, 
* I feel more sorry to hear of your illness than I myself 
yesterday could have believed;' and then, when he thought 
what a difference his relative's death would make to him 
in a worldly point of view, he felt ashamed of himself and 
tried to forget it, and said, * Bah ! I wish with all my 
heart the old gentleman may recover, and be spared to 
enjoy his wealth for years ;' and Charlie at that moment 
sincerely did wish it. 

At Edinburgh he just caught the express train to 
London, as he had calculated on doing ; but he was cer- 
tainly very surprised to see his former travelling com- 
panion enter the compartment he had hoped to have 
secured to himself, and seat himself opposite him. 
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Charlie looked casually first at his clothes^ and then 
at his face, and said : 

' I intend smoking, so if it is not agreeable to yon, 
kindly go to another carriage ; for I believe I have the 
choice, having first taken possession of this compart- 
ment.' 

* Confound the fellow's impudence!' Mr. Struggles said 
to himself; * blest if he don't border me about just as if 
I were not as good as he ; but I'll be equal with him afore 
I've done with him.' He then added aloud, in a tone which 
he considered would immediately show Charlie he was a 
gentleman, and one of the first water too : * You see, sir, 
hi am particularly fond of smoking myself; and, beside 
that, I thought you might alike to hear sommat about 
your dear uncle's health,' Mr. Struggles said; shutting 
one eye, and placing his dirty forefinger against his nose^ 
he gave Charlie a knowing nod. 

*What the deuce does the fellow mean, I wonder!' 
thought Charlie; *but it certainly did not strike me 
before, that he could tell me anything about poor old 
uncle.' So he turned to Mr. Struggles, and said : * My 
good man, if you can tell me anything about Lord Pro- 
spects I shall be obliged ; I did not ask you before, be- 
cause I thought you had been merely employed to deliver 
the letter to me as quickly as possible, and did not know 
its contents. How was Lord Prospects when you left ?' 

* Hif this ain't cool ! He goes and speaks to me just 
as if I were a common postman, and goes a-calling me his 
good man. Damn his insolence ! where can his heyes be, I 
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wonder ? why, if he'd only use one of them, he would see 
at a glance that I was a thorough gentleman. Hain't I 
got on a bran-new suit of gintleman's travelling-clothes, 
as advertised by Moses, ready at twelve hours' notice ? I 
ham sure hi look much more of a gintleman than he do, 
with that shabby coat on ; but I'll be hup with him yet.' 

And he set his cunning mind to work to devise some 
way of giving Charlie pain, or, as he expressed it, ' being 
hup to him.' 

Charlie, wondering why the fellow did not answer him, 
repeated his question, and asked if he had not heard him 
before. 

* Yes, sir,' replied Mr. Struggles ; ' and I was only a- 
thinking 'ow I could break it to you.' 

* Break what ?' cried Charlie, jumping up in the car- 
riage, and fearing his uncle was dead already. 

* Why, you see, sir, it is worry sad, werry sad, and hi 
know you must feel it werry much.' 

' Go on ; can't you tell me at once what it is ? Speak 
out like a man, and don't go beating about the bush like 
that,' said Charlie, now thoroughly alarmed and angry; 
for Mr. Struggles kept on looking at him, and every now 
and then winking his left eye in a most knowing way; 
' and for goodness' sake do stop winking and blinking 
just like an old owl, or you'll give me the fidgets,' he 
added. 

* Werry sad,' continued the other, utterly ignoring 
Charlie's interruption ; * but you won't take on werry bad 
when I tells you, will you, sir ? for it's werry sad.' 

p 
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* Now/ said Charlie, fuming with rage and anxiety to 
know what was so very sad, and feeling an inexpressible 
loathing for the man in front of him — ' Now, look here, 
sir : yon just tell me directly what you mean, and don't 
go on fooling me any longer, or I'll — by God I will ! — 
smash you to pieces.' 

* Compose yourself, Mr. 'Arding,' said Mr. Struggles, 
putting his hand on Charlie's knee, ^ and don't be so 
wiolent, or I'll haye to try this 'ere new hinvention for to 
call the guard,' placing his hand on the guard-communi- 
cator which was fastened in the carriage. 

Charlie immediately saw he had made a fool of himself 
in losing his temper ; so pushing Mr. Struggles' hand off 
his knee, he said : 

* 'Pon my honour, I did not mean to say that ; but, 
you see, you make me so anxious that I scarcely know 
what I do say. But now tell me, is Lord Prospects dead ?* 

* I am werry sorry to say, Mr. 'Arding, I cannot bans* 
wer your question' ; for, you see — ' 

* Then he is dead,' broke in Charlie, feeling convinced 
in his own mind that his uncle's death must be ' the 
werry sad thing' his companion was constantly referring 
to, adding in a moment, * Poor old fellow, I should have 
liked to have shaken hands with him before he died ; he 
was a good fellow at the bottom, although he was queer 
about some things.' 

And Charlie spoke as he felt, and there was a ring of 
genuine regret in his voice. 

* But, Mr. 'Arding,' said Mr. Struggles in a pleading 
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voice, * I never said the old gent was dead, I honly said I 
could not hanswer your question ; and it*s something tax 
sadder than that, hever so much/ he added with a sigh. 

' Then Lord Prospects is not dead ?' said Charlie 
eagerly. 

' He may be dead now, but he was not when I left 
London. You know, sir, he was a-struck if^ith paralysis 
just as he had signed his name to his new will ; hain't it 
sad, Mr. 'Arding ?' he asked, leering into Charlie's tajce ; 
then, after yawning, said : ' And now I think hi'll try to 
get to sleep ; but hain't it sad, when you comes to think 
of it ?' he murmured, as closing his eyes he pretended to 
doze off to sleep. 

Poor Charlie sat staring helplessly at Mr. Struggles, 
repeating over and over again to himself, 

* New will!' 

He knew if his uncle had made a new will it meant 
absolute ruin to himself; and so he sat all night long 
wondering what was to become of him ; much to Mr. 
Struggles' delight, who kept taking fugitive glances at his 
victim, and witnessing with triumph his success in dis- 
comfiting Charlie. 

When the train steamed into King's -cross Station, to 
the very minute it was due, Charlie jumped out of the 
carriage, and, hailing a hansom, was just getting into it, 
trusting he was still in time to see his uncle ere he died, 
when he felt a hand laid firmly on his shoulder, and, turn- 
ing round, he confronted a shcHrt squat man, with brown 
whiskers and hair, dressed in black, and looking like a 
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mute. Upon Charlie asking him what he wanted, he 
replied : 

' I was instructed by Messrs. Moses to arrest you on 
the arrival of this train.' 

' Arrest me !' cried out Charlie, loud enough for every 
one round about them to hear. ' You hkve made a mis- 
take, sir,' he continued, after a momentary pause. 'I do 
not know any one of the name of Moses ; nor have I done 
anything, to my own knowledge,' he added laughingly, as 
he saw it must be a case of mistaken identity, ' to give any 
one the power to arrest me ; so I advise you to turn your 
attention to securing the right bird, or he may fly away.' 

But Charlie was fairly overcome with amazement on 
the man merely in answer, bowing, and saying : 

*I believe, sir, there is no mistake. Your name is 
Harding ?' 

* Yes,' stammered Charlie. 

'You see, sir,' continued the man, producing and 
showing Charlie a warrant, ' I have to arrest you on ac- 
count of your not having taken up, when they fell due, 
two little renewed bills that Messrs. Moses have got from 
Mr. Thomas Jones.' 

* What on earth is the meaning of all this ?' blurted 
out Charlie. ^ I cannot make it out at all. You must 
give me your card, and I'll call on you or your employers 
as soon as possible; but at present I must be off; for I 
have just rushed up from Scotland, hoping to be in time 
to see an uncle of mine once again before he dies.' 

' I am very sorry, sir ; but you must come with me. 
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My instructions, you see, sir, were to arrest you on the 
arrival of the train ; and I must* obey my instructions, sir,* 
replied the man. 

'But, I tell you, I must go to my uncle,' said Charlie 
angrily. * Why, every minute is precious, and here I am 
wasting my time with you while my poor uncle is dying !* 

' I am very sorry, sir, that your uncle is dying ; but 
I'd advise you to come with me quietly, or you will oblige 
me to call for assistance, and take you by force ; and that 
would not be agreeable either to you or me, you know, sir.' 

Charlie, although fuming with rage, saw immediately 
from the man's manner that he meant what he said, and 
that there was no help for it but to go with him ; so he 
asked in a sullen tone : 

* Well, suppose I say I will go with you, where do you 
want to take me to ?' 

' There, sir,' said the man, in what he intended to be 
a soothing tone, ' now you speak like a gentleman ; and 
as you say your poor uncle is dying, and it's altogether a 
peculiar case, I will tell you what, sir. Although it is 
very late' (here producing a large silver watch, and look- 
ing at it), *we will just go straight to Mr. Moses; and 
then, perhaps, you will be able at once to arrange it all 
with him, and so not lose much time after all.' 

* All right,' growled Charlie. * Call a cab.' 

The man called a cab ; but just as Charlie was stepping 
into it he felt a tug at his sleeve, and, turning sharply 
round, beheld his late travelling companion at his elbow, 
who, immediately on perceiving he was noticed, said : 
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* 0, Mr. 'Arding, hain't it sad ? Ere's you, just come 
hup to London to see your poor huncle, that his a-dying, 
or perhaps may be dead heven now, and you gets collared. 
Hit is a shock to my feelings as a gentleman, sir ; and 
please, Mr. *Arding, it do make me feel quite shivery-like, 
when I remember how the poor gentleman did cry and 
holler hout for you when hi left him.* 

*Look here,' cried Charlie, as an idea crossed his 
mind ; * you seem a decent sort of a man, after all. You 
go and see how Lord Prospects is, and tell the doctor I'll 
be there directly.' 

* Hall right, sir ; hi'll do as you says.' 

And ofif went Mr. Struggles ; not, however, to see Lord 
Prospects — who was in the full enjoyment of his usual 
health, and staying with some friends in Yorkshire — but 
to see Mr. Thomas Jones, and to tell him how cleverly he 
had acquitted himself. 

Charlie, in the mean time, was making his way in a 
hansom, accompanied by the officer, to Messrs. Moses and 
Co.'s. On arriving there, they were shown into a little 
dark room ; and were quickly joined by Mr. Moses senior, 
whose whole appearance denoted a gentlemanly Jew. 

He bowed to Charlie as he entered the room, and, 
turning to the officer, told him he might retire to an 
adjoining apartment ; and after the man had disappeared, 
with another bow the Jew said : 

* I am sorry, Mr. Harding, to have been obliged to 
use measures so disagreeable to myself as your arrest has 
been ; but you see, sir, when young gentlemen will not 
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meet their acceptances when they become due, they must 
be forced to do so. These two bills were renewed by Mr. 
Jones at your request ; and when they became due again 
you took no notice of them, just as if they had been waste 
paper. They came into my hands some time ago ; and I 
wrote informing you of the fact, and also the date on 
which they were dyie, but received no reply.' 

Charlie, during the whole time the Jew had been de- 
livering himself of the foregoing paragraph, stood looking 
straight in front of him, although he could not see any- 
thing, but kept on repeating to himself, * Poor old uncle 
is dying, and I am arrested as if I were a blackguard !* At 
last he turned savagely round on the Jew, and said : 

* Well, what do you want me to do, now that you have 

■ 

arrested me just as if I had been a thief or murderer ?' 

* Only,' replied the Jew in a quiet tone, * to write me 
out a cheque for the amount of these two bills, with com- 
pound interest. Here is a statement ; and as soon as my 
servant returns from getting it cashed at the banker's, you 
are at liberty to go where you like. Allow me to say, sir, 
no one will regret your temporary confinement more than 
I ;' and here he bowed again. 

* What is the good of telling me to do what I can't 
do ?' sullenly muttered Charlie. ' I have not half that 
sum at my banker's.' 

* Well, then, sir, I should advise you, the first thing 
to-morrow morning, to apply to some friend who would 
advance you the sum.' 

* I tell you I can't,' snarled poor Charlie, driven well- 
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nigh distracted. *Who would lend me that sum now, 
if it is true that I am not to be uncle Prospects' heir 
after all, and he is dying ? Good God ! what shall I do ?' 
he added with agony. 

'Don't you think, sir, Mr. Jones might help you 
again ? He seems to be very fond of you. Mr. Jones 
is a nice man, I have heard, although I have never seen 
him.' 

' Help me !' yelled out Charlie. ' Is it not he who has 
got me into all this trouble ? — the blackguard !' 

* You are labouring under a delusion, Mr. Harding,* 
said the Jew, smiling. * Mr. Jones knows nothing at all 
about the trouble you are in ; I daresay he has even quite 
forgotten parting with these two bills and this 1 U,' 
he added, holding up the three documents. 

' Then I'll go to Mr. Jones,' muttered Charlie, moving 
quickly towards the door. 

' Excuse me, Mr. Harding,' said the Jew, laying his 
hand on Charlie's arm. ' You forget, sir, it is near mid- 
night, and you must stay here all night; but the first 
thing to-morrow morning I will send for Mr. Jones, if you 
wish it ; but I could not think of allowing you to go your- 
self;' and he smiled. 

* Do you mean to tell me,' fairly yelled Charlie, * that 
I am to stop in this den all night ?' adding, in a softer 
voice, * Why, poor uncle Prospects may be dead before the 
morning.' 

The Jew's face flushed with passion when he heard 
Charlie designate his house, of which he was so proud 
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and fond, as 'a den;' and only replied, making a most 
formal bow : * If Mr. Harding prefers to spend the night 
in the debtors' prison to staying in my house, I'll in- 
form our friend outside of his wish, and he will conduct 
him there.' 

Poor Charlie felt baffled at every point ; and he, too, 
now saw how impossible it was to do anything till the 
morning; and a shudder passed over him as he recalled 
some of the horrible tales of prison cells he had read : he 
therefore accepted the Jew's offer of hospitality with as 
good a grace as he could manage to assume. 

The Jew, after oflfering Charlie some refreshments, of 
which he doggedly refused to partake, conducted him to a 
handsomely furnished bedroom ; and trusting his guest 
would have a good night's rest after his journey, he 
bowed, and left him alone. 

Charlie, as soon as he heard the Jew's footsteps die 
away, walked to the door, and locking it, began to pace up 
and down the room like a confined lion in his den. 

Poor Charlie ! what an awful night he spent, pacing up 
and down, with his brain in a perfect ferment ! and how glad 
he felt when he heard the Jew come to his door the next 
morning, and after politely inquiring the state of his health, 
say he had sent a messenger for Mr. Jones ! Charlie then 
followed the Jew and descended to the little room on the 
ground floor, in which he had been the previous evening, 
and in which Mr. Moses transacted all his business ; and 
throwing himself down on a chair in a sitting position, 
and extending his legs to their utmost length, he thrust 
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his hands deep in his trousers pockets, and bending his 
head down between his shoulders, sat staring at his boots, 
without saying a word, or moving in the least, till a cab 
drove up to the house door with Mr. Jones in it. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
MB. Jones's intebview, and what came op it. 

Chabue heard the little tailor jump out of the cab and 
ring the bell. The Jew immediately left the room, and 
soon after Charlie thought he heard a laugh, but at that 
moment both the Jew and Mr. Jones entered the room. 

*Why, Mr. Harding,' said Mr. Jones in a most ob- 
sequious tone, advancing to where poor Charlie still sat, 
* whathever is the matter ? I came directly I got your 
message; and you know, sir' — ^here he gave a shake of 
his head — * hif I can be of any use, I will be very 'appy.* 

* What is the matter !' repeated Charlie. ' Why, the 
matter is — thanks to you — ^I am a prisoner here till I can 
pay those two cursed bills you renewed for me ;' and poor 
Charlie ground his teeth in sheer desperation. 

* I am very sorry to 'ear hit,' said Mr. Jones in a solemn 
voice, and shaking his head; ^and I am more sorry still to 
say that hi am such a poor man that I can't take them up 
for you ; indeed I ham, Mr. 'Arding.' 

* Poor man ! Now, don't tell me any more of your 
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cursed lies. Do poor men live in one of the very best 
houses in Kensington, and keep men-servants and car- 
riages ? You would be a fool if you did take those two 
damned bills up; for you would never see your money 
again. Uncle Prospects has altered his will, and he is 
dying ;' and Charlie broke out into a loud hysterical laugh. 

*Now, Mr. Harding, hi do assure you that you are 
entirely mistaken. I am a very poor man — indeed the 
house I live in is not mine, but my daughter's ; she is a 
rich woman, if you like, sir ; but hi am very poor. She 
got all her money from her poor mother ; and if it were 
only mine, I'd help you soon enough.* 

At this moment there was a ring at the bell, and Mr. 
Struggles quickly entered the room in which they were, 
and going straight up to Charlie, without taking the least 
notice of his employer or the Jew, he pulled out his hand- 
kerchief, and, after blowing his nose, said, with his eyes 
turned up to the ceiling, ' Hall is over ; the poor hold gent 
who was your huncle is dead hat last; peace be to his 
hashes, has they say at the funeral. I feels for you, Mr. 
Harding; hain't it sad?' he asked, after a moment's pause. 

' Uncle Prospects is dead, then ?' said Charlie in a dreamy 
sorrowful tone. ' God bless him !' he added reverently. 

' Hif you please, Mr. 'Arding,' broke in Mr. Struggles, 
* the nurse who nursed your poor huncle told me that that 
there will I spoke to you about, he told her he had made 
to give hall his property to the poor and 'ospitals. 0, hain't 
it sad ! I feels for you, Mr. 'Arding ; hi do indeed.' 

' There,' said Charlie, jumping up on his feet and con- 
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fronting both the Jew and Mr. Jones in a fit of despera- 
tion. With his face the colour of a corpse, he cried out : 
* What are you going to do now? You hear Lord Prospects 
has died and left his money to hospitals. He often threat- 
ened to do so when he was angry; but I never believed that 
he really could be so cruel as to do so, after having taught 
me to consider myself his heir since I was a baby. I am 
a beggar — 0, 1 am a beggar !* 

* Do compose yourself,' implored Mr. Jones, ' and hi*ll 
try to see what I can do. Have you not got some friends ? 
Won't that young gent you walks about with stump up ? 
You call him Cecil — ' 

* Poor Cecil,' groaned Charlie ; ' he is always hard-up 
himself. I lent him fifty pounds the other day myself. 
Go and try, if you like ;' and then, turning to the Jew, he 
said — determined not to show his feelings before the two 
men — ^with an air of as much self-possession as he could 
muster, 'I suppose I may smoke,' taking a cigar out of 
his pocket at the same time. 

* With pleasure, sir,' said the Jew, who was fairly 
astounded at the sudden change in Charlie's manner. 

* Will you write a letter to your friend, Mr. Harding, 
and I'll deliver it ?' asked Mr. Jones. 

* I don't mind if I do,' said Charlie, feeling it did not 
matter now what he did ; so he carelessly sat down, and 
soon scribbled off the following note to his friend : 

* Dear Cecil, — I am in a regular mess on account of 
money, or rather the want of it. Can you come to the 
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rescue? If you can, send a cheque per bearer — the larger 
the amount is, the better it will be. Don't swear at this 
amateur begging letter ; and believe me, dear Cecil, 

'Yours sincerely, 

' Charlie Harding. 

* P.S. It is only fair to say I cannot tell when I shall 
be able to repay you, for poor old uncle Prospects has kicked 
the bucket, and left all his money to hospitals. — C. H.' 

Mr. Jones took the letter, and went to deliver it to the 
Honourable Cecil. Soon after he left the room Mr. Strug- 
gles also departed. In about an hour the attentive Mr. 
Jones returned with a reply. Charles broke it open, and 
read as follows : 

* Dear old Fellow, — Awfully sorry, 'pon my honour, 
to hear about the mess you are in. I enclose a cheque 
for a hundred. I wish I could kid a naught to it. I am 
just starting in twenty minutes for the Continent; so good- 
bye, old chap. — ^Ever yours, Cecil Morcambe. 

' P.S. Ton my honour, it's too bad of you to joke 
about Lord Prospects; he was looking first-rate when I 
last saw him a week ago, and told me Charlie was to be 
his heir. — C. M.' 

When Charlie read the above letter it cheered him up 
considerably, for it showed him he had at least one friend, 
and he handed the Jew the cheque, saying at the same 
time, ' That is the extent of my resources ;' adding satiri- 
cally, * Pray make the most of it.' 
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The Jew took it up in his hand, and looking at it 
closely, said : ^ I daresay Mr. Jones will soon be able to 
raise the rest of the money amongst your friends; and 
until he does so, I trust you will do me the favour to 
make my house your home.' 

Charlie, whose spirits had risen considerably since the 
receipt of the letter, said with a laugh, 'Well, I am afraid 
you will get tired of my company long before that; but as 
it is a choice between visiting you or being confined in a 
prison, I accept your offer with thanks.' 

* It won't be for long, sir,* said Mr. Jones in a pathetic . 
tone ; * hi*ll see what I can do for you amongst my friends, 
if yours fail.' 

Charlie soon found himself left alone in the room, and 
after smoki ng a little he fell asleep, completely worn out. 
He woke up with a start, feeling some one's arms thrown 
around his neck, and hearing his name called several 
times. On opening his eyes he found Esther's arm» 
round his neck, and her face buried on his chest, sob- 
bing. 

At first he could not make out what it all meant, but 
at last he remembered he was a prisoner in the Jew's 
house ; and Esther's words, which she sobbed out, made 
him comprehend what brought her there. 

* 0, Charlie,' sobbed the girl, ' papa came home and 
told me you were taken because you could not pay some 
bills ; and I love you so much, that I could not stay away 
from you now that you are in trouble. Why did you go 
to Scotland without saying good-bye to me ?' passionately 
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asked the excited girl ; ' you made me so miserable. But, 
Charlie, 111 help you now. Papa said he could not, when 
I told him he must help you, because he had no money, 
and that it all belonged to me. I'll help you, Charlie ; 
and you won't mind being helped by a girl who is only 
a tailor's daughter. I would not have come, only papa 
said all your grand friends could not or would not help 
you. You won't mind being helped by me, will you, dear ? 
I never knew I had all this money till papa told me he 
could not help you, because all the money was mine. I 
am so glad to be rich, for your sake, Charlie !' 
Charlie could only say, 

* Is it you, Esther' (they had neither of them ever 
called each other by their Christian names before), ' who 
are willing to help me ?' 

* I would die for you,' sobbed the girl, whom love had 
changed so much. 

' And do you really love me so much ?' inquired Char- 
lie, gently caressing her black hair. 

Her only answer was to press her arms closer round 
his neck. 

* But, Esther, do you know you love a beggar ? Lord 
Prospects is dead, and has left all his money to hospitals.' 

* I don't care for your money, it is you I love,' she 
cried. 

Charlie leant forward and kissed the poor girl's hot 
forehead, and wondered if it would be mean to marry this 
girl who was so rich (he forgot she was his tailor's daugh- 
ter^ strange to say) when he was a beggar; he saw by 
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doing so it would secure him comfort, but yet he hesitated 
to avail himself of it. 

'Esther dearest/ he said after a pause in a loving 
tone, ' if I were really uncle Prospects' heir, and knew 
and loved you as much as I have learnt to do in the last 
hour, I would ask you to be my wife ; but now I am a 
beggar, with no home nor money, arrested by a Jew for 
not meeting two bills when they fell due, and I dare not 
ask you ; for if you even loved me now enough to marry 
me, you would soon begin to look down on a man alto- 
gether dependent on you, and think I married you for 
your money ; and come what may, I will never give any 
one the chance of saying that.' 

' Do you really love me, Charlie ?' she asked. 

' Yes, my darling ; I love you too much to make you 
my wife,' he replied. 

Esther, on hearing that, rose quietly and went out ; 
leaving Charlie wondering if he had done right, and 
thinking how few girls would have behaved as bravely 
as Esther had done, and how much she must really love 
him, to have laid aside all her cold proud reserve, and 
come and seen him in his distress. 

How little did Charlie think that both he and Esther 
were the subjects of a deep-laid scheme of her father's, 
whose whole object was to effect Charlie's marriage with 
his daughter, and thus he fondly hoped to secure that 
beloved daughter's happiness. 

With that purpose in view, Mr. Jones had handed 
over Charlie's two bills and his 1 U to Messrs. Moses, 
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with instrnctions, which they had fulfilled to a T. For 
as soon as Mr. Jones had received Mr. Struggles' letter, 
informing him of Charlie's rides with little Nelly, and 
his telegram, telling him Charlie had gone to Edinburgh 
and got Nelly a beautiful bouquet, Mr. Jones clearly saw 
there was no time to be lost, if he intended Charlie to 
become his son-in-law ; so he immediately telegraphed to 
Mr. Struggles : 

' Give him his uncle's message, and see that he comes 
by to - morrow's train ; a friend of mine will await his 
arrival.' 

And the result had been as you have seen. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOOKED AT LAST. 

Chablie sat brooding over his troubles for some time, 
and could see no way out of them ; he seemed hedged in 
on every side. Lord Prospects dead, and his money left 
to hospitals (for he did not doubt the truth of Mr* Strug- 
gles' statement for a moment), and himself arrested for 
payment of the two bills and his 1 U for lOOOi. 

' One thousand pounds,' repeated Charlie to himself; 
' I wonder where it has all gone to. I know I lost a little 
at loo before I went north, and paid a few bills ; but for 
the life of me I cannot make out where it has all gone to, 
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for my account at the banker's was never so low as it is 
now. Ah, well, I wonder what will become of me !* And 
then his thoughts turned to Esther. ^ By Jove, she is a 
fine girl, and how fond she is of me too ! It was awfully 
good of her to come and see me here. I wish I had known 
what she was like before this affair, and I would have mar- 
ried her, notwithstanding her father being a tailor. He is 
a decent sort of a fellow too ; he takes a deal of trouble 
about my affairs, and it's awfully good of him.' 

Mr. Jones entered the room while Charlie was think- 
ing of him. 

' Any good news, Mr. Jones ?' inquired Charlie, per- 
ceiving him. 

' No, Mr. Harding, I regret to say hi have been very 
hunsuccessful ; I 'appened to mention your trouble to my 
daughter at lunch to-day, just to illustrate the hups and 
downs of life, you know, sir; and she took it quite to. 
'eart, poor girl ; she took on dreadful.' 

' I know,' said Charlie ; ' Miss Jones has been here.' 

' Been here !' gasped the (seemingly) astonished Mr. 
Jones. ' Why, what on hearth had she to do here ! She 
has only seen you once in her life.' 

Charlie, seeing he had inadvertently put Esther in a 
wrong light in the sight of her father, made a clean breast 
of his acquaintance with her ; giving her father full par- 
ticulars of their frequent meetings in Kensington-gardens, 
and ended by telling him his daughter had called to tell 
him how sorry she was about his trouble. 

As soon as Charlie had finished speaking, Mr. Jones 
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turned sharply round on Charlie, and asked in a tone of 
well-feigned anger : 

' If that was what he called behaving like a gentleman, 
to meet a young girl in a secret sort of way? Why, sir,' 
he called out, waxing more indignant as he went on, ' I 
call it downright blackguardly. I suppose you thought 
because she was only your tailor's daughter you might do 
what you liked with her.' 

' Hold !* cried Charlie, now in his turn angry. ' When 
I first saw your daughter, sir, I admired her exceedingly ; 
after that we met by accident once or twice, in the Gardens 
and elsewhere ; and from admiring her, I soon got to love 
her ; and if this business had not come about, it was my 
intention to have asked her to have become my wife. And 
now, sir, perhaps you wiU tell me what is downright 
blackguardly in that, for so you term my conduct ?* 

Before Mr. Jones had time to answer, the Jew entered, 
and, seeing him, said : 

' So here you are, Mr. Jones ; a messenger has just 
come with a letter for you, he has been hunting you all 
over London,' he says ; and the Jew handed a letter to 
Mr. Jones and then left the room. 

Mr. Jones on seeing the handwriting exclaimed, 

' Why, it is from Esther f I wonder what the dear 
girl has to say to her old father ; I hope there is nothing 
wrong.' 

He opened the letter, and, after reading it over twice, 
said to Charlie in an agitated voice : 

' Mr. Harding, hi humbly beg your pardon, sir, for 
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what I said to you just now ; but you see, sir, hi neyet 
thought you could have ever meant really to marry my 
poor girl, but only wanted to make her like you, and then 
to go and leave her and marry some other grand lady ; for 
I know the world a bit, sir, and Esther, although she is 
worth a hundred of the grand ladies you know, is still 
only a tailor's daughter ; and although I do love her with 
hall my heart, yet, Mr. Harding, I know the fact of her 
being my daughter is hall against her.' And tears glis- 
tened in the old tailor's eyes as he said, ' There's her 
letter ; read it, sir, and you will see she loves you too.* 
Charlie opened the letter and read : 

' Deab Papa, — ^You must not be angry with me for 
what I am going to write. You told me to-day at lunch 
I was rich ; now, dear papa, I want you to pay that horrid 
Jew the money Mr. Harding owes him, with my money ; 
but you must tell Mr. Harding that you got the money 
from one of his friends, for I know he would not take it 
from me, although I do love him so much, because he 
thinks I am beneath him. — ^Your loving daughter, 

EsTHEB Jones. 

' P.S. Do get him out of that horrid place quickly, 
dear papa ; I won't be happy till I know he is free, and I 
will love you so much for doing what I ask. — ^E. Jones.* 

When Charlie had finished reading it, he exclaimed, 
* What a generous girl ! And she does not think I 
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love her; she is ten thousand times better than me. 
"Beneath me,'* she says; my darKng, if you will only 
become my wife — * 

' Mr. Harding/ broke in Mr. Jones, apparently taking 
no notice of Charlie's rhapsody, * you see, Mr. Harding, 
how my Esther loves you ; and you said if this aflfair had 
not happened, you meant to have asked her to marry you. 
Now, look you here, sir : Esther can't help you, because 
all her money was left in such a way as she can't touch 
anything but the interest of it till her marriage, and then 
half of it becomes her husband's, and the other half is to 
be settled on her and her children. I would do anything 
to make my darling girl happy, and if you really do love 
her, I will let her marry you, and help you out of your dif- 
ficulties.' 

* Do you really mean it ?' cried Charlie, seizing hold 
of his future father-in-law by the shoulder. ' I love her, 
you know — who could help loving her ?' he added aloud — 
* and I will, so God help me, make her happy. But, Mr. 
Jones,' and Charlie blushed to the roots of his hair, 'I 
am nothing better than a beggar.' 

' Mr. Harding,' said the tailor, touched by Charlie's 
candour, ' you are a real gentleman, and all I want you to 
do is to make my Esther *appy. I know I am a vulgar 
hignorant man, not fit to be her father ; but you need not 
fear me a-coming to your house and shaming you ; but you 
will let her write to me now and then, won't you, sir ?' he 
asked in a pleading tone. 

' Of course I will ; but you must come and live with 
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us/ said Charlie, who felt as merry as a lark, now that 
be saw a way out of his difficulties. 

* No, sir, I won't do that, halthough it is very kind of 
yon to ask me, and what I conld never have hexpected ; 
but I know both yon and she would not like to see me 
amongst your grand friends ; and besides, Mr. Harding, I 
would not feel at 'ome amongst them myself,' he added in 
a tremulous tone, determined to put the best face on it. 
And then shaking himself, he said, ' If you will just write 
to Esther, telling her all about it, I will take it to her ; 
and the first thing in the morning I will get a special 
license, and you can get married and be hoff to the Con- 
tinent for your tour before this time to-morrow. But you 
see, sir, you won't be able to get away from Mr. Moses till 
he has got the money paid, and I ham very sorry you 
will have to stop here again to-night, sir ; but it can't be 
helped.' 

'You are a good-hearted fellow, Jones, and it is a 
capital idea about the license ; for, seeing poor uncle Pro- 
spects has just died, it would not do to have a friss made 
about my marriage. I suppose I ought to be at the old 
boy's ftineral ; but if he chose to cut me off without a 
shilling, he could not expect it, although, after all, he was 
not a bad sort of fellow.' 

' Good-night, Mr. Harding,' replied the tailor. * I'll 
tell Mr. Moses he will get the money directly after the 
ceremony is performed.' 

The next morning, Mr. Jones called in a brougham 
with Esther, for Charlie, and he in a few moments, fol- 
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lowed by Mr. Moses, entered it. Esther looked pale, bnt 
as queenly as ever. Charlie kept hold of Esther's hand 
till they arrived at the registrar's office ; they then got ont 
and were married. 

As soon as they were legally man and wife, Mr. Jones 
handed the Jew a handful of Bank -of -England notes, 
which, after examining, he pronounced perfectly correct, 
and wishing CharUe and Js bride a Lg and happy 
wedded life, bowed and departed. 

Mr. Jones, Charlie, and his brid6 drove over to Ken- 
sington, where they had a quiet lunch (very unlike the 
glorious dijeuner Esther in her school-girl days had pic- 
tured to herself as occurring on her marriage), after which 
repast she went upstairs, and soon reappeared — dressed in 
a light-blue silk rep dress, black -velvet mantle, ermine 
tippet and mufif, blue bonnet, and gray gloves— equipped 
for her wedding tour. 

After Mr. Jones had given Charlie a well-filled purse, 
they drove ofiF in plenty of time, so as to allow of Char- 
lie calling for some things at his rooms in Pall-mall. 
When the carriage drove up, Charlie jumped out, and 
ringing the bell, told the servant who answered it, that he 
was just come to get some clothes to wear on his wedding 
tour. 

' Lawks, Mr. Harding,' exclaimed the astonished do- 
mestic, * who'd have believed it ?' 

But Charlie had rushed past her, and was in his rooms 
before she had finished speaking. 

As Charlie entered his old bachelor apartments, a whole 
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flood of reminiscences of the happy times he had spent in 
them^ never to return again^ came over him^ and he conld 
not suppress a sigh, when he thought how far distant 
those times were placed by his act of the morning ; but 
as he remembered his bride sitting patiently in the car- 
riage for him, he checked those rising emotions, and 
thought, as he crushed a few things into his portmanteau, 
what a lucky fellow he was to get such a handsome and 
rich wife ; for Mr. Jones had fairly astonished Charlie 
when he told him the amount of Esther's fortune. 

Just as Charlie was leaving his rooms, his eye hap- 
pened to glance to the mantelpiece, and there he saw a 
letter, which he immediately lifted. He could not help 
giving a start, as he recognised his uncle Prospects' vmt- 
ing, and breaking the seal, he read as follows : 

* Deab Nephew, — I have often thought lately that you 
must find it rather hard work to make the two ends meet, 
living in the style you do, and I should wish my heir to 
keep up, so I have made up my mind to make you an 
allowance of 4002. per annum. I enclose a cheque for 
the first quarter, to commence from the 1st of the present 
month. I do this with the greater pleasure because you 
have not applied to me for the last three years. — ^Your 
affectionate uncle, Prospects.' 

Charlie could scarcely believe his eyes as he read his 
uncle's letter. 'Poor old fellow,' he murmured, ' so you 
thought of me just before you were taken ill.' Here he. 
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looked at the date, and was astonished to see that it bore 
that of the previous day, and was written from Yorkshire. 

* Why/ exclaimed Charlie, as the thought passed 
through his mind that his uncle could not have died in 
London the morning of the same day )f.e had written this 
letter to him from Yorkshire, * that blackguard must have 
told me lies from the beginning to the end. I see it all 
now!' he cried out, bringing his hand down on the table 
with such force that it made the things on it jump. ' That 
fellow, who pretended he came from uncle*s bedside, 
must have been employed by the old Jew, to get me up to 
London. I wish I had him only here ; I would make him 
not forget me in a hurry.* 

It was well for Mr. Struggles that he was not there, or 
else I fear his career might have been brought to a prema- 
ture end, for Charlie was mad at the thought of the way 
he had been duped. 

* If you please, sir,* said the maid, who entered the 
room just then, * the lady in the carriage outside says you 
will lose the train to Dover if you don't be quick.' 

' All right,' said Charlie, adding to himself as he went 
down the stairs, ' so Esther, after all, has not married a 
beggar, noble girl ! although she wished to.' 

Charlie told Esther all about his uncle's letter, and 
she joined him in his indignation at the way in which the 
Jew had duped him. Little did either think that the de- 
signer of the whole plot was her father, who was at that 
moment sitting at home, congratulating himself on having 
secured his daughter's happiness, and (in his mind) thank- 
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ing Providence for the wonderful way in which it had 
aided him in his endeavoor. 

Charlie and his bride arrived at Dover that afternoon, 
and the next day proceeded to the Continent, where let us 
leave them for a while to enjoy their wedding tour. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

NELLY AND HBB PBOTBOTOB. 

When the train drew up at King's -cross, Nelly got 
out, still holding her crucifix under her cloak, and accom- 
panied by Sandy, carrying his bundle and her bag. 

' Where shall we go to 7 asked Nelly in a trembling 
tone, for the bustle of the station and the porters running 
about made her feel quite frightened. 

* Well, Miss Nelly, I just think we had better gang 
straight to Maister Harding,' replied Sandy, who did not 
himself feel at all at his ease — ^he had only been three or 
four times in Glasgow in his life, and there he knew Mrs. 
Macdonald, who kept the tobacconist's shop, but here he 
did not know a single soul. 

Nelly got as close as she could to Sandy's side and 
said, 

* Sandy, I wonder where all the people are going to ?' 
'All thae folk. Miss Nelly?' answered Sandy in as 

cheerful a tone as he could muster. * Why, I suppose they 
are going hame, or to their freends' houses.' 
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Nelly could not help tears from coming into her eyes, 
when she remembered how far she was from her home and 
friends, and sobbing, she said, 

* Sandy, you won*t leave me, will you ?' 

' Of course not. Miss Nelly. I wunna leave you, my 
hinnie, and dinna* begin to greet like that, there's a guid 
young leddy ;' and the old Scotchman blew his nose vio- 
lently, to hide a tear that would come into his eyes; for he 
too felt more lonely than he had ever done before, standing 
in that large station, which was quickly becoming empty, 
and with not a single person that he knew excepting the 
little sobbing pale-faced girl by his side, who looked up to 
him as her protector. 

^ And now I think we may as weel be ganging. Miss 
Nelly.* But he suddenly remembered that he did not know 
Charlie's address. This caused him no little perplexity, 
for until that moment it had never crossed his mind that 
he would need it; for when Nelly had told him in the 
wood that Charlie had gone to London, he immediately 
thought, ' We will go to London too, and see him.' 

Poor Sandy, when he realised the position he and 
Nelly were in, became exceedingly agitated ; but with the 
fine instinct that was under his rough exterior, he deter- 
mined to master his agitation lest it should add to Nelly's 
sorrow ; so putting on a smile, he said, 

' Miss Nelly, do you jist happen to mind Maister Har- 
ding's address, for I begin to think I am ganging clean 
daft, it has gone entirely out of my heed.' 

He waited with the utmost anxiety for her reply. 
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Nelly began rummaging about her pocket, as she said^ 

* I do not remember the name of the place, Sandy, but I 
have got it on a piece of paper Charlie gave me. 0, Sandy, 
how cold it is !' she added, shuddering, as the cold wind 
came blowing through the station; 'there it is, Sandy/ 
she added as she pulled a piece of crumpled paper out of 
her pocket, and handed it to him. 

Sandy clutched hold of it and held it up to his eyes, 
but he could not read it, for the pencil writing had got 
smudged in Nelly*s pocket. 

* Do you ken what's written on it ?* he asked Nelly, 
handing it back to her. 

* Nelly looked at it intently and then said, 

' I see a capital P. and an M., and then East after it. 
It looks like two Ts after the P. with some letter between.* 

* 0,' said Sandy, * it wul jist he the leddy's name he is 
staying with, and she wul be calt Poll ; canna* you make 
out the other word. Miss Nelly 7 

' Well,* replied Nelly, after closely scrutinising it, ' it 
looks to me like Mull — ' 

' Aye, and that's jist what it will be. Miss Nelly ; the 
leddy's name is *' Maistress Poll Mull," and she lives up 
East,* said Sandy, delighted with his solution of the 
writing ; ' and now. Miss Nelly, we will get out of the 
station and ask the first decent maun we meet the way;' 
and out they walked. 

When Nelly caught sight of the coffee-room, with tables 
laid out all ready for breakfast in the hotel that stands at 
the entrance of the station, an intense longing came over 
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her to go in and sit down at one of those tables and have 
something to eat, for the poor child had not eaten any food 
for more than twenty-four hours ; so she said, 

' Sandy, I feel hungry ; don't you think we could go in 
there and get something to eat ? for papa took Miss Crook- 
shank and me into a big house like that when we went to 
buy our dresses for the Duke's ball, and we got lunch 
there — * 

' Sure, Miss Nelly, we will jist gang in and you can 
get something to eat. I am no better than a fule, for no 
minding before this that ye wud be hungry, not having 
had sae muckle as a piece since yester morn,' replied Sandy 
in a repentant tone. 

' don't mind that, Sandy,' said Nelly, in a weak tired 
voice ; ' I did not feel at all hungry till I saw all those 
tables laid out for breakfast.' 

Sandy felt considerably abashed as he entered the hotel 
with Nelly by his side, and saw the waiters crossing and 
recrossing the hall. He had never been in an hotel before, 
and when he saw so many ministers (for he mistook the 
waiters with their black coats and white ties for such), it 
flashed across him he had made a great mistake, so he 
said to Nelly, 

' Miss Nelly, come awa', my hinnie, I hae jist been a 
fule agin, and this is no a place to get onything to eat in, 
for it's the General Assembly ;' and Sandy spoke in a tone 
of awe as he mentioned that august assembly, adding, 
' I hae often thocht how muckle I should hae liked to hae 
seen one ; but wha wud hae believed the ministers wud be 
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sae taken up about their temporal comforts; why. Miss 
Nelly, as sure as I live, there's aine of their reverences 
carrying in a plate of ham and eggs.' 

At this moment a waiter advanced, and after giving a 
puzzled look at the couple before him, turned to Nelly and 
asked her what she wanted. 

' I am very hungry/ answered Nelly, * and I want some- 
thing to eat.' 

The waiter, on hearing what Nelly said, began to won- 
der if she and her companion were beggars ; and yet he 
felt sure, from a glance he took at Nelly's dress, that she 
was a lady. He was so completely dumbfoundered by the 
way in which Nelly stated her request, and the appear- 
ance of her companion, that he could do nothing but stare 
at them. 

* Come awa'. Miss Nelly ; you wul no get anything to 
eat here ; for it's no an hotel at all,' Sandy said, moving 
towards the door. 

The waiter here said, the lady was quite right, and 
that it was an hotel ; adding, with a bow to Nelly : * It 
you will just be good enough to step into the coffee- 
room, you will be served with whatever you like to order.' 
Here he opened the door of the room, and Nelly entered. 

Sandy was just following her, when the waiter let the 
door slam in his face. 

* Hold open the door, you fule, and dinna' let it fly in 
a maun's face like that !' said Sandy, smarting from the 
blow the door had given him. 

* I say, Mr. Scotchie, look you here,' said the waiter 
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in a rage, ' I will have no names ; and if you cannot keep 
u civil tongue in your head, you had better go back to 
where you came from; but I would advise you, before 
doing so, to shave your face a bit, and clean a little of the 
dirt ofT. Water is not so dear here as it seems to be there, 
judging by your appearance. But the hidear of your want- 
ing to go into the coffee-room ! We have only ladies and 
gentlemen in there.* 

' Now, I will just tell you what, my guid man,* said 
Sandy, angry at the waiter's insolence, but ten times more 
so at his own ignorance in having mistaken the fellow for 
a] minister. ' If you dinna* baud your tongue. 111 tear it 
out of your throat ; and then maybe you wul ken how you 
should hae used it, when it's ower late. Take your hand 
off the door, you gowk, or I wul knock you down ; for it's 
na you, nor any one else, who wul keep me from Miss 
NeUy.' 

The waiter, half fearing lest Sandy should carry his 
threat into execution, let go the handle, and slunk away 
to tell his fellow waiters that there was a raving -mad 
Scotch fellow in the coffee-room. 

Sandy entered the coffee-room as soon as the waiter left 
hold of the handle, and walked up to where he saw Nelly 
sitting at a table, and placed himself behind her chair. 

As soon as Nelly saw him, she said : 

' 0, Sandy, I am so glad you've come ! I was feeling 
so frightened, being all alone ; and I did not like to go 
across this big room by myself to see where you had 
got to.' 
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Sandy's face became illmnined with a bright prond 
smile as he heard his beloved young mistress speak. At 
this moment another waiter advanced, and, after staring at 
Sandy, in a very rude manner, as Sandy thought (but he 
consoled himself by saying, 'All they Englishers are 
jist the same : they dinna' ken as muckle about manners 
as my big toe'), asked Nelly whether she would take tea 
or coffee, and what she would like to eat. After receiving 
Nelly's tremulous answer, and giving Sandy another stare, 
he left them ; soon, however, returning with the coffee and 
a piece of chicken that Nelly had ordered, which he put 
on the table, and then retired. 

When Nelly saw her breakfast before her, she suddenly 
remembered that Sandy must be hungry too ; so, taming 
round to him, she said : 

'Sandy, you must be hungry too; so sit down and 
have some breakfast.' 

'Miss Nelly,' exclaimed Sandy in a most astonished 
tone, ' do you think I am gone clane daft altogither ?' 
Adding, in a voice of deep emotion : ' Weel, weel, it's jist 
like yourself, to be aye thinking of ither folks and their 
wants. But I have no forgotten my breeding, although 
the folk in this part of the country seem to ken little 
about sic' a thing.' 

' But, Sandy, you must be hungry,' pleaded Nelly. 

' Weel, Miss Nelly, supposing I am hungry, I can bide 
till my betters ha' done eating. And when I said if you 
wud ha' me, I wud be your friend, I meant it.* Adding, in 
a reproachful voice : ' But surely, Miss Nelly, you didna' 
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think so poorly of me as to suppose I wanted to be any- 
thing mail than your faithful servant?' And then he went 
on in a cheerful voice : * And now, my hinnie, jist gang 
on with your breakfast ; and I wul watch o*er you.* 

Nelly was far too worn out to argue any more, so did 
as Sandy bade her. After eating a little, the warmth of 
the room and fatigue overcame her, and she fell asleep. 

Sandy stood behind her chair, not moving an inch, 
fearful of disturbing his beloved mistress. After a little 
he heard a door open, and, turning round, saw the waiter 
who had attempted to prevent his entrance into the coffee- 
room come in with two or three other waiters. As soon 
as he saw Sandy, he caught hold of the arm of one of the 
waiters, and pointed at him, 

Sandy's wrath nearly boiled over at this insult. ^ He 
jist points at me as if I were some wild beast,' he said to 
himself ; * and if it were not for fear of disturbing Miss 
Nelly, I wud gang up to him and teach him how to point at 
decent folk.* He contented himself, however, by merely 
shaking his fist in the air at him. 

As soon as the waiter saw this warlike demonstration 
on Sandy's part, he immediately ensconced himself behind 
the back of the other waiter, saying to him in an excited 
tone: 

* Did not I tell you the man was as mad as a March 
hare ?* 

* Why, James, you are a greater fool than I took you 
for,' replied his friend, who was a kind-hearted old man, 
and who prided himself on his quick perception of who 

B 
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and what persons were. ' Don't yon see he is jnst an old 
Scotch servant, and the yonng lady is his master's daugh- 
ter, whom he is bringing np to school ?' 

* He may be that,' replied the first speaker doggedly; 
* but he is mad, I tell you.' 

* Why,' exclaimed the old man in a voice of pity, * I 
declare, the poor young lady's fallen off to sleep ! I sup- 
pose she is tired out with her long journey. I will just 
go over to the man and tell him she would be all the 
better for going to bed.' So saying he advanced to Sandy. 
'I say, my good man,' he said, in rather a pompous tone, 
addressing Sandy, * don't you think the young lady would 
be all the better for going to bed, and having a good sound 
sleep ? Poor young creature !' he added kindly, and in a 
tone which made Sandy look on him in the light of a 
Mend, ' she seems very tired after her journey, and she is 
very young,' as he looked on little Nelly's childlike form, 
as she sat sleeping, with her head hanging down on her 
breast. * But what's that she's got in her lap ?' he asked 
Sandy in an inquiring tone. 

' That thing ?' said Sandy, in a slightly contemptuous 
tone. 'It's what she calls her crucifix; and I believe 
she wud part sooner with her life than yon piece of stone.' 
But then, feeling he had spoken in a disrespectful tone 
of his young mistress's belongings, he added in an angry 
one : ' But that's nae business of yours or mine. Poor 
wee thing !' he again continued in a loving tone ; ' she aye 
looks sair tired; and I am unco obliged to you, sir, for 
your civiHty. You are ceevil, at ony rate ; and that's mair 
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than can be said of they other louts o'er there, although 
they ha'e all got sic' braw clothes on. I wul jist ask my 
young mistress if she wul gang to bed.' He then put his 
hand, 0, so tenderly ! on Nelly's shoulder, and asked in 
so low a tone as scarcely to be audible : ' Miss Nelly, wud 
you no like to gang to bed and get a bonnie quiet sleep ?' 

She did not hear him, and slept on. Sandy repeated 
his question ; and Nelly, disturbed in her sleep, said : 

'Is that you, Margaret? Tell papa I'll come down 
directly and get the coffee and tea ready.' 

' Poor wee thing !' Sandy said, half to himself and half 
to the waiter ; * she aye thinks hersel' in her aine wee 
room at the big house ;' and a sob rose in Sandy's throaf 
at the thought of Nelly's wakening up to find herself so 
far away from home. ' Miss Nelly I' said Sandy in a louder 
tone. 

Nelly opened her eyes, and glanced in a frightened way 
around. Seeing Sandy, she said : 

* 0, Sandy, where am I ?' 

* You are jist with me, my bonnie wee maistress,' re- 
plied Sandy, ' and you are unco tired, and ha'e been asleep. 
And now, Miss Nelly, I want you jist to gang upstairs 
to bed and ha'e a good sleep, and then we'll gang and 
find Maister Harding.' 

' Very well, Sandy,' said Nelly in a resigned but, 0, such 
a sad tone, as she remembered where she was, and the 
sorrow that had brought her there. 

The waiter led the way, and Nelly, passionately em- 
bracing her crucifix, and accompanied by Sandy, followed 
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him up a large staircase and through a long passage^ till 
he stopped at a door, pointing to which he said, * This is 
the young lady's room.* 

* Here's your bag, Miss Nelly ; and now, my hinnie, 
you gang in and get a guid sleep : you needna' be frightened, 
for I wul jist stop outside of your door, so nae harm can 
come to you.' 

Nelly entered the room with all her fears set at rest 
by Sandy's assurance ; and after offering a prayer to the 
Holy Virgin, was soon in bed and fast asleep. 

When Nelly closed the door, the waiter, turning to 
Sandy, said in a kind way, 

* Now, you had better come down and get something 
to eat.' 

* Didna' you hear me tell the young leddy that I would 
stay outside her door ?' asked Sandy in an angry tone ; 
* and do you take me to be a liar ?' 

' Bosh, man ! the young lady is quite safe there,' said 
the waiter in a conciliatory tone. ' You surely don't think 
that the house is full of thieves and murderers.' 

* How do I ken what the house is full of ?' replied 
Sandy ; ' but I tell you this, I ha'e promised Miss Nelly to 
stop outside of her room, and I wul jist do it. Why, man, 
supposing I went awa' down the stair and Miss Nelly 
awoke and didna' see me where I promised her I wud be, 
she wud lose all confidence in me.' 

' But you must be hungry ?' said the waiter in an in- 
quiring tone. 

' Aye, and that is jist what I am/ answered Sandy. ' I 
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wud be unco obliged to you if you wud ha*e the goodness 
to bring me a piece here.' 

' A piece of what ?* asked the waiter. ' If you will tell 
me what you want, I will go and get it ; though I must 
say I think you might just as well come downstairs your- 
self,' he added in a low tone to himself. 

Upon Sandy saying he * didna* care twa straws what it 
was,' the waiter departed. 

' He is no sic' a fule, after all,' said Sandy to himself 
when he was loft alone ; * and it's rale obliging of him, 
to gang and get me something to eat.' 

The waiter soon returned with a plate of cold meat and 
a jug of beer, and pointing to a little room right opposite 
Nelly's, advised Sandy to go in there and eat it, * for you 
must not stand eating in the passage,' he said, ' or you 
will obstruct the people from passing to and fro.' 

* Weel, I wul gang in there as you advise me ; but I 
wul keep the door open, in case Miss Nelly should come 
to her door for me,' said Sandy. 

* Very well,' replied the waiter, * you just do as you 
like ;' and he left Sandy devouring the meat, and went 
downstairs to his work, saying to himself as he went, ' I 
don't think James was so far out, after all ; the man must 
be mad to want to stop outside of the young lady's door 
all the time she's sleeping. He seems very fond of her, . 
just as if he was her par.' 

Nelly, quite worn out, slept on, and Sandy watched. 
About eleven o'clock at night, Nelly woke up, and 
finding herself in a strange bedroom, she felt very fright- 
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ened, and pressed the crucifix, which she had kept in 
her arms all the while she had been asleep, convulsively 
to her breast, and lay trembling in her bed, unable to 
move from fright ; but soon she remembered where she 
was, and that Sandy was outside the door, and she be- 
came calmer ; but she thought she would just like to see 
Sandy's face, for she knew she would be quite safe if 
Sandy was outside the door. So Nelly, still embracing 
her crucifix, got very quietly out of her bed, and creeping 
to the door, said, * Sandy !' but no answer came ; so she 
opened the door a very, very little, and said, ' Sandy, are 
you there ?' How little Nelly's heart rejoiced, and all her 
fears took flight, when she heard the voice of her rough 
friend saying, 

' Aye, aye, Miss Nelly, I am here ; and how ha'e ye 
slept, my hinnie ? And now. Miss Nelly, it's nae time 
yet to be rising, so jist gang back to your bed and ha'e 
anither good sleep, and you needna' be frightened of any- 
thing, for I am here. I wul call you when it's time to 
get up.' 

And back went Nelly to bed, feeling quite safe, and 
was soon fast asleep again, dreaming she was in her own 
home. Poor child ! 

What a boon sleep is ! How she comes to us when we 
• are steeped in sorrow, and when our hearts are well-nigh 
broken, with velvet tread, and gently throwing her mantle 
around us, brings beloved faces and scenes before our eyes; 
and taking all the sorrow from our hearts for a time, makes 
us happy once more. And when we awake to find those 
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faces and scenes are as far from us as ever, and that the 
happiness we lately believed real was, after all, only the 
phantom of a dream, yet we awake stronger and more able 
to bear and battle against the real sorrows and trials 
which surround our paths. How we should remember 
daily to thank God for it, as one of the greatest of all the 
gifts He has bestowed on our human nature while on this 
earth of sin and sorrow ! 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

NELLY AND SANDY IN LONDON. 

Sandy had been asked by several waiters, while he 
watched outside Nelly's door, what the young lady*s name 
was, and where she camie from, &c. But Sandy, like the 
rest of his countrymen, did not care about imparting in- 
formation, excepting, indeed, when he was sure of getting 
his own repaid with usury ; so he treated some of the too 
inquiring ones with such answers that did not make them 
at all desirous of continuing the conversation, for he con- 
sidered it was not treating his young mistress with proper 
respect, to ask ' all thae heap of questions about her, jist 
as if she had been a suspicious character.* The more 
cautious questioners he listened patiently to, and replied 
to their questions by asking of them some in return, with- 
out, however, giving them a scrap of information about 
his or his young lady's affairs. By this means, Sandy 
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soon found out that Nelly was supposed to be going to 
school, and that he was intrusted with conveying her 
thence. 

' Weel, weel/ thought Sandy, * what fules thae Eng- 
lish are ! And jist to think that I, the precentor in Maister 
MacdougaVs kirk, should ha'e mistaken thae jibbering 
loons for ministers ; I must ha'e been sleepy after the 
journey, and didna' see richtly ; for any one could see they 
are nae better than a pack of cuddies, for all their black 
clothes and white ties. And then for them to ask which 
scheule my young leddy was ganging to ; weel, all I can 
say is, if they like to think she is come up for her school- 
ing, they may ; but it's them that's leeing, and no me, 
the loons.' 

The next morning, Nelly woke up about five o'clock, 
but remembering Sandy's promise of calling her when it 
was time to get up, lay in her bed, and thought of home 
and prayed to the Virgin, and longed to go to Charlie ; 
yet so firm was her reliance on Sandy, that she was de- 
termined not to get out of bed till he rapped. 

At last a rap came at the door; but no sooner did 
Nelly hear that, than she also heard Sandy's voice asking 
in a growl, 

'What do you mean by disturbing Miss Nelly like 
that ?' 

' lawks, sir, you made my 'art jump hup into my 
mouth,' exclaimed the astonished and frightened chamber- 
maid, when she saw Sandy's uncouth figure appear in the 
doorway of the room opposite the one she had rapped at. 
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She added in an appeasing tone : ' I was honly taking the 
leddy's water hup, sir ; I did not know you was there. 
Perhaps, sir, you would like some hot water to shave 
with?* added the girl, desirous to make peace with 
Sandy. 

Now Sandy thought from this speech that the girl was 
in league with the waiter who had recommended him to 
wash his face, as the water was cheap there ; so he nearly 
killed her with fright (as she repeated to her fellow ser- 
vants afterwards) by coming quite close to her, and shak- 
ing his fist in her face, saying in a tone of anger, 

' I wul tell you what, my lass : if you dinna* take tent, 
you wul come to nae guid at all; for you are a bold 
brazen-faced wench !' 

I do not know what would have been the end of it, had 
not Nelly opened her door just as Sandy had outpoured 
the vials of his wrath on the head of the unlucky maid- 
servant. 

* Sandy !* said Nelly, in a tone of reproach. 

' Good-morn, Miss Nelly ; and what is it you want ?* 
said Sandy, in a tone as far removed from his former one 
as sunshine is from thunder. 

' Sandy, you should not have spoken to the maid like 
that ; she was only kindly bringing me some water,' ans- 
wered Nelly. And turning to the girl, she took the jug 
out of her hand, and thanked her for it. 

And when Nelly had shut the door, she could not help 
thinking how Margaret used to bring the hot water into 
her room at home ; and she sat down on the side of the 
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bed, and scalding hot tears gathered in her eyes, and rolled 
down her cheeks in quick succession, as she wondered 
when she should see her home again ; and then she re- 
membered her father saying, ' he wished never to see her 
face again;' and she burst out into passionate weeping. 
Poor Nelly! 

Sandy waited outside Nelly's door till she appeared, 
with her eyes still red from her recent weeping, carrying 
her bag in one hand, and holding her crucifix in the other. 
Sandy then led the way down to the coffee-room, with his 
bundle under his arm. 

After Nelly had breakfast, Sandy asked the waiter, 

' Wha's the payment ?' 

The man did not at first understand what Sandy said ; 
but on comprehending his meaning, went and brought 
the bill. 

Sandy glanced over the very moderate bill, but the 
amount of which, to his unaccustomed eyes, appeared ex- 
orbitant in the extreme ; and turning round, he asked him 
in an indignant tone, 

' What do you mean by putting down thae figures on 
paper for all this heap of siller ?' 

' It's the bill,' answered the waiter, * for the young lady 
and yourself.' 

* The bill for the young leddy and myself !' half screamed 
Sandy, adding, in a confident tone, ' Wul then, I wul jist 
tell you what : I am no sic' a fule as to pay it.' 

' Sandy,' interposed Nelly, ' here is my purse. . Pay 
the bill, and let us go.' 
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'Very weel, Miss Nelly/ replied Sandy in a sullen 
tone, ' I wul do as you bid me ; but it*8 jist a gross im- 
position to charge sae muckle siller for naething at 
all ;' and adding bitterly, ' and thae men ganging about, 
dressed for all the world like ministers, are no better than 
wolves in sheep's clothing.* And he shook his fist at the 
astonished waiter. 

When Nelly and Sandy issued from the hotel, a cab- 
man drove up to them, and plied for hire. 

Nelly, on perceiving him, immediately thought it would 
be the best way to find the place Charlie lived at to drive 
there ; so told Sandy so. 

' Very guid. Miss Nelly,* he said, muttering to himself 
in the mean time, 'I ha'e often heard the streets of 
Lunnon were paved with gold ; but all I ken is, that if 
all the Lunnoners get money like thae thieves at yon 
hotel, they certainly could aye manage that without 
muckle difficulty.* 

*Now thin, guv*nor, aire you going to get hin ?* in- 
quired the cabby, grinning at Sandy, and wondering what 
his fares were. 

'No, you fule,* answered Sandy sharply ; 'dinna'you 
ken your manners better than to think I wud gang in 
alongside Miss Nelly ?* 

'Wery well, guv'nor; that being the case, you *ad 
better get hup on the box,* replied the cabby. 

So up Sandy got on the box, and the man clambered 
up beside him. 

* And now, guv*nor, where *ave hi to drive to ?* 
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* To drive to ?' repeated Sandy, fumbKng in his pocket 
for the piece of paper with CharKe's address ; on discover- 
ing which he replied : ' Jist gang awa* to Maistress 
Poll Mull in the East ;* upon hearing this, the cabman's 
face assumed a very serious expression, as, turning to 
Sandy, he said, 

' Mrs. who ?' putting his finger to his nose ; ' I didn't 
just exactly catch the lady's name.' 

Sandy repeated the address. 

^ I don't know nuffing at all habout the lady,' answered 
the man ; adding spitefully, ' She must be a grand lady to 
live in the heast.' 

' Don't know the leddy ?' inquired Sandy, aghast. 

'No, I don't,' sullenly repeated the cabman. ' I hain't 
hacquainted with ladies in that aire low neighbourhood. 
My gal lives hup West-hend.' 

' Look at this,' said Sandy, holding the piece of paper 
up to the man's eyes, trembling himself all over with the 
fear that he and Nelly would not, after all, be able to find 
Maister Harding amongst all that heap of houses ; for 
Sandy was beginning to comprehend in a slight degree the 
vastness of London. 

' I hain't blind ; so you need not hold the paper hup 
to my eyes like that,' exclaimed the cabman, taking the 
paper out of Sandy's trembling hand. After closely ex- 
amining it, he said, * Is it here you want me to drive to ?' 

' Yes,' almost sobbed Sandy ; for he was beginning to 
wonder what would become of his Miss Nelly if they could 
not find Mr. Harding. 
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'Well, then,' said the driver, 'why did you tell me 
to drive to that there lady you was a-speaking of a minute 
hago ? 

* Because it's her name that's on the paper,* replied 
Sandy. 

' Her name hain't here, guv'nor,' replied the cabman 
in a kindly tone, at once seeing that Sandy was a green* 
horn in town. * What is 'ere, as fur as I can make it out — 
for it's 'orrid hindistinct — his Pall-mall East, with a figure 
like a 7 scrubbed out in front of it.' 

' What sort of a place is Pall-mall ?' inquired Sandy, 
with his heart beating fast. 

' Pall-mall is a worry fashionable place,' replied the 
cabman in a slow tone ; ' and a great lots of young swells 
'as rooms above the shops in some of the houses as is let 
hout in hapartments.' 

* I dinna' ken what a swell is,' answered Sandy. 

' Well, you sees,' replied the driver, ' a swell is — well, 
I hain't a swell, nor is you one — but a swell is a cove with 
lots of money and nothing to do with it.' 

' That's the place then,' replied Sandy, smiling all over 
his face, and rubbing his hands together with delight ; for 
he at once knew, from the man's description, that Charlie 
was a swell ; and he immediately inferred that he would 
be sure to live where there were other swells. 

' All right, guv'nor ;' and away they drove. 

Poor little Nelly, meanwhile, was sitting inside the cab 
trembling with fright, and imploring the Virgin passion- 
ately to take care of Sandy and her. 
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At last the cab stopped, and Sandy asked the man how 
much he wanted for the hurl. 

When the man understood what ' hurl' meant, he mo- 
destly asked exactly double his right fare ; and Sandy, 
although he felt it was an unco deal of money to part with 
for that wee ride, was so anxious to find Charlie, that he 
paid the man at once, and off the cab drove. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
nelly's discovebt. 

Sandy, with Nelly by his side, went up to the door of 
No. 7, and rang the bell. 

The door was soon opened by the same servant who 
had let Charlie in only a short time before, and who had 
not yet recovered from her astonishment at hearing of 
his marriage. 

' ' Does Mr. Harding live here ?' asked Nelly, and the 
blood rushed into her face as she asked the question. 

' Yes, miss ; he do live here, but he is out at present,' 
answered the siniling maid. 

' He is out !' repeated Nelly in a disappointed tone. 

' Yes, miss, and ain't likely to return in a hurry ; he 
called in this morning to get some clothes to take with 
him on his wedding tour. He is married, miss, and has 
took his young lady to the Continent.' 
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* Married !* gasped Nelly, feeling as if the ground be- 
neath her feet had given way and precipitated her into a 
surging abyss, and that the waters were closing over her 
for ever. 

Poor Nelly, in that moment of supreme grief, awoke to 
the knowledge of all that Charlie had been and was to her, 
and the real nature of her love for him ; and now he was 
not hers, and could never be what he had been to her 
again. 

'Married!* repeated Sandy in a gruflf voice. 'What 
the deil did he get married for ?* 

' Yes,* continued the girl ; * and such a pretty lady. I 
saw her in the carriage. She was beautiful.* 

Every fresh word that the girl said seemed to strike 
like an arrow on Nelly's heart. 

Poor child ! her grief was too great for her tears to 
flow, and thus to ease her suffering; turning to Sandy 
she said, with a shudder, 'Let us go away from this place, 
Sandy.* 

Sandy, by way of assenting to Nelly*s proposal, gave a 
grunt, and on they walked side by pide, not knowing nor 
caring where they went, Nelly feeling that all the bright- 
ness and happiness had gone out of her life for ever ; and 
with her crucifix pressed to her broken heart, implored the 
Holy Virgin to make Charlie happy, and his wife worthy of 
him, and that she would let poor little Nelly die. 

Sandy walked on by his young mistress's side, upbraid- 
ing himself for having brought Nelly to London; and he, 
too, felt that all hope of human help was gone, and turned 
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his thoughts to One to whom a fond mother, long since 
dead, had taught him when a child to carry his trials and 
troubles; and Sandy prayed for help from above as few 
have ever prayed ; and on they wandered for hours, until 
at last it began to get dark. Sandy wondered where poor 
Nelly would sleep. As he cast his eyes about the street in 
which they were, and they fell on a little card in a window 
of a small house with 'Apartments to let' written on it in 
a woman's hand, Sandy immediately on seeing it felt his 
prayer was answered, and turning to Nelly said : 

' Miss Nelly, we wul gang in here and rest a wee/ 

* Yes,' replied Nelly; but in a tone so full of sorrow 
and so hopelessly said, that it brought tears to poor 
Sandy's eyes. 

The door was opened by a neat-looking woman, who 
asked what they wanted. *You ha'e apartments to let 
I see by a ticket in yon window,' said Sandy, becoming 
spokesman for the occasion, ' and I want to take them.' 

' Is it for yourself or the lady,' asked the woman, look- 
ing at Sandy's squat figure in the dusk, and not feeling 
very agreeably impressed by the appearance of her would- 
be lodger. 

' It's for the leddy,' replied Sandy. 

* Will you walk in, please, miss, and look at them 
yourself?' said the woman to Nelly; ' the parlour is a nice 
cheerful, comfortable room, and the bedroom, although it 
is small, yet it is beautifully clean. The best in the street^ 
miss.' 

Nelly did not answer a word, but mechanically followed 
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the woman, who proceeded to the end of the passage as 
she commented on her rooms, and threw open the parlour 
door with a great flourish. 

Nelly entered, closely followed by Sandy, and seeing a 
fire burning brightly in the stove of the little room (for 
the woman had been sitting there), went, and leaning her 
head on the mantelpiece, gazed into it. 

The woman turned round to where Sandy was stand- 
ing, and pointing to little Nelly, touched her own forehead, 
and asked him ' if she* (with a jerk of her head in Nelly's 
direction) * was all right there 7 

' Guid God!' exclaimed Sandy, adding to himself, ' she 
thinks Miss Nelly is daft ;' then advancing towards her, 
he said in her ear, ' Miss Nelly is all there, and she is no 
mair daft than yourseL' Then adding aloud, ' And now, 
mum, we wul jist take your rooms ;' for he was desirous 
that Nelly's sorrow should not be observed by strange 
eyes. 

'But, my good man, you said the lady wanted the 
rooms, and I have no others for you.' 

Sandy only replied, ' Where Miss Nelly goes I wul go, 
and wul never leave her.' 

' But I've no bedroom for you,' pleaded the woman. 

* Dinna' fash yourself about that, I wul sleep on the 
sofa ; I dinna' want a room, I am the leddy's servant,' he 
added in a proud tone. 

At last it was decided that Sandy and Nelly should 
take the two rooms for a week, at the rate of twelve shil- 
lings. Nelly never moved or spoke the whole while the 

8 
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bargain was being made^ which took some little time^ as 
the woman only understood about half what Sandy said. 

The woman, being assured of Nelly's sanity^ began to 
wonder if she were dumb, so she stole up to her ; and 
when she saw every feature of Nelly's face steeped in 
sorrow, she gently came back without saying a word to 
her, only telling Sandy * she thought the young lady, poor 
dear, would be the better for a cup of tea, and that she 
would fetch her one ;' and she went away, and quickly re- 
appeared with a tray with tea and buttered toast on it. 
As soon as Sandy had induced Nelly to take a little, he 
carried her bag into the small bedroom at the back of the 
sitting-room, took some of the contents out, and arranged 
them on the chest of drawers and dressing-table, to give 
it, as he said, ' a more homely look.' He then took one 
of the candles from the table in the parlour, and advanc- 
ing to Nelly, led her by the hand to the door of the bed- 
room. Here he paused a moment, and then raising her 
hand to his lips, he kissed it gently, saying soothingly, 
' Miss Nelly, my hinnie.* On hearing these words, tears 
rushed to Nelly's eyes, and she said, sobbing, 

' You love me, Sandy.* 

' Aye, that's jist what I do ;' and placing the lighted 
candle in her hand, he gently pushed her into the room, 
adding, ' I am near you. Miss Nelly, if you should want 
anything. So dinna' be afeart, my wee maistress.' 

And Nelly went in, feeling less forlorn than she had 
done half an hour ago ; and after a prayer to the Virgin 
she soon fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SANDY TAKES STOCK OP THEIR POSITION. 

When Nelly was fast asleep, Sandy sat gazing into 
the fire in the little dingy parlour, bitterly repenting of 
having advised his young mistress coming to London, 
but taking stock of their position at the same time, like 
the shrewd Scotchman he was. 

He took Nelly's purse out of his pocket, and pouring 
its contents along with those of his own pocket on the 
table, and adding them up, found they in all amounted to 
thirty pounds, ten shillings, and fivepence-halfpenny. 

* Weel,' said Sandy, after making this discovery, in a 
very devout tone, * thanks to God we are awa' from thae 
thieves in yon hotel, or else, although it's no a sum to 
sneeze at, and is mair than I ever had afore in my whole 
life, it would jist ha'e disappeared before our ee'n like 
water spilt upon the ground.' 

And then he wondered what he and Nelly should do, 
for he saw that air hope in Charlie's making the Laird 
take back Miss Nelly to her own home was gone, * for wha 
can ken how long the fule may be galivanting about with 
his new wife, who I daresay is no better than she ought to 
be,' he added wrathfuUy, * and our money wunna' last for 
ever; why couldna' he jist stay at hame when he is wanted?' 

Sandy then, after sitting still for a good half-hour, got 
on his feet, saying to himself, ' I can see as distinctly as 
anything that Miss Nelly must jist write hame hersel the 
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mom, and maybe the Laird will ha'e recovered his proper 
senses by this time. Jist to think of him, wha calls him- 
self a gentleman, and is one too, suspecting a pure angel 
like Miss Nelly of anything wrang, and she his aine flesh 
and blood; but it's that guvness that's at the bottom of it, 
I ken rale fine; and may she jist get what she deserves! 
That's all the evil I wish her.' 

Sandy then, undoing his bundle, took out a well- 
thumbed Bible, with the Scotch Psalms at the end, and, 
after reading a psalm and a chapter, knelt down and 
offered up a prayer to God, beseeching his guidanee and 
blessing, and imploring Him to watch over Miss Nelly, 
and if, after all (for Sandy had doubts on the subject), the 
Boman Catholic religion was a bad one, to make Miss 
Nelly a guid Presbyterian, * although I ken weel she 
canna' be mair guid than she is already,' he added. 

Sandy then rose from his devotions, and taking off his 
shoes, crept to Nelly's door, and after listening for a few 
minutes to her low peaceful breathing he returned ; and 
after looking behind the curtains, and under the sofa and 
table (for he said to himself, * wha kens what may be in a 
stranger's house?'), he locked the door, and taking off his 
things threw himself on the sofa to get some of the sleep 
he stood in such need of. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE NEXT DAT. 

Sandy was up by times next morning, and he and the 
landlady got breakfast laid before Nelly was awake ; he 
t;hen went and stood outside Nelly's door, and as soon as 
he heard her moving, he rapped at the door and said, 

^ Miss Nelly, breakfast is all ready and waiting in the 
parlour.' 

Nelly soon after came out of her room, and Sandy 
waited on her while she ate her breakfast. Poor child, 
she did not eat very much, and the little she did eat was 
more to please Sandy than because she felt she wanted 
it, for he kept on pressing her to eat ' jist a wee bit of this 
bread-and-butter. Miss Nelly, for it wul do ye a power of 
guid, ye ken.* 

After she had finished, Sandy said, 

' Miss Nelly, now I want ye to write a bit of a letter 
to the Laird to tell him where ye are; for ye ken, my 
hinnie, he is your father, and it wul only be richt to do 
sae.' 

But Nelly said, 'I can't, Sandy; I feel frightened, 
for he told me he never wanted to see my face again.' 
And poor Nelly burst out crying. 

' Miss Nelly, maybe he was only joking after all, and 
I know you wul write jist a word or twa, my bonny Miss 
NeUy.' 

So Nelly sat down, and, taking the pen in her hand, 
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gazed at the sheet of paper in front of her. At last she 
said, ' It's no good, Sandy, I can't.* 

' Try, Miss Nelly ; nae one can tell what they can do 
till they try. I niver thought I would ha'e found my way 
up to Lunnon till I tried, and here I am,' he said, trying 
to smile. 

Nelly at last wrote a few lines to her father, all blotched 
over with tears. Sandy took it to the post, and he inquired 
at the post-office * how long it would be before the answer 
could come ?' and on being told, he returned to the little 
dingy London parlour, and he and Nelly counted the 
hours till they could hear. At last the answer came, but 
it was not from the Laird, but from Miss Crookshank. 
Nelly's hands trembled as she opened the envelope and 
read as follows : 

* My deabest Nelly, — ^Mr. Campbell received your let- 
ter. I am so glad you wrote it ! He is still very angry 
with you ; but I hope soon to get him to forgive you, 
although you know you have been a very wicked girl ; but 
I know you are sorry for it now. I know you have not 
much money with you, so I enclose 101. ; for London is 
such a dear place to live in. When you write next time, 
dear, I think you had better write to me ; for Mr. Camp- 
bell wanted to throw your letter in the fire when it came ; 
but I prevented him doing so. I try to keep my promise 
to you, and make him as comfortable as I can. I always 
warm his boots for him; but I know, although he does 
not say so, he misses his little daughter very much. 
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' Don't get low-spirited, Nelly dear ; for I will get your 
father to fetch you home soon^ and then we shall be all 
happy again. The three maids cried a great deal about 
you. 

* With love, believe me, dearest Nelly, 

^ Your affectionate friend, 

* Lavinia Crookshank.' 

Poor Nelly, when she got this letter, felt that her 
sorrows were too much for her; for although she had 
made Miss Crookshank promise to put her father's boots 
to the fire, yet she could not bear to think of any one else 
doing what she used to do. 

Sandy used to declare he only once saw Nelly smile 
after she had got that letter, and that was a long time 
afterwards. 

Sandy and Mrs. Huggins the landlady grew gradually 
quite friendly, and he by degrees told her that ' Nelly was 
jist a poor wee unfortunate creature, and had had mair 
sorrow in her short life than any one else he had ever 
heard of, although they might ha'e lived to be a hundred.' 

Mrs. Huggins one day, about a fortnight after Miss 
Crookshank's letter had arrived, told Sandy that, when 
she was very sorrowful after the death . of Mr. Huggins, 
she found the only way to comfort herself was, to clean 
the house from the top to the bottom, and scrub the floors 
well ; ^ for,' she added, ' that made me remember there 
was something else to do than to sit and mope; for all 
the moping in the world could not have brought my 
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Huggins back, and I did not mourn for him the less that 
I made myself useful. I am sure, if the poor young lady 
would do something, instead of sitting staring into the 
fire all the day long, she would be happier. And you say 
you don't know what you'll do when your money is done.- 
Why does she not go out as governess ? I don't say that,' 
added the generous-hearted Englishwoman, ' because I'm 
afraid of the rent ; for although I am only a poor lone 
widow, the lady is welcome to the rooms, whether she 
pays rent or not, until she goes back to her father's house, 
which for her own sake I hope will be soon ; but I am sure 
she would be much happier if she did something to keep 
her busy.' 

At first Sandy was indignant at the thought of ' his' 
Miss Nelly becoming a governess ; but when the money 
was nearly at an end, and no letter came from the Laird, he 
began to think it would not be ' sae muckle disgrace, after 
all ; and that it might make her a wee bit happier like ;' 
for Sandy had « great respect for Mrs. Huggins' opinion, 
because she always treated his young mistress with the 
greatest respect and kindness ; indeed, she could not have 
studied her more if she had been a duchess. 

So he asked Mrs. Huggins how governesses got their 
situations ; and she told him that ladies advertised for 
them in the papers. Sandy forthwith bought the Dailj^ 
Neivs, and in it there were two or three advertisements 
for governesses. 

He then broached the matter very carefully to Nelly, 
and was perfectly amazed that she took so eagerly to it. 
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on being assured by Sandy, in answer to her question, 
' if he thought she was clever enough for one/ that ' she 
had a heap mair learning than half-a-dozen governesses 
put together.' 

Poor Nelly thought it would be like the old days to 
teach once more, as she had taught Aggie in the cottage 
on the moor. 

So next day Sandy and she went together to call on 
some of the ladies whose advertisements they had read. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NELLY IN QUEST OF A SITUATION. 

The first lady on whom they called looked at Sandy^ 
when she saw him standing in her drawing-room, as if he 
had been a piece of dirt which her servant had neglected 
to sweep away. 

Poor Sandy felt very uncomfortable, but he was deter- 
mined to stand by his mistress. The lady questioned 
Nelly as to her accomplishments ; for ladies now seldom 
need anything more than these in their governesses, as 
they only want their children to be well veneered over 
with French polish and a little music, which goes to make 
up a modem girl's education, the mere aim of their lives 
being to get their daughters married as soon as possible^ 
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sometimes when they are much more fit to be in the nur- 
sery than to be the mistress of an establishment. 

Poor Nelly, trembling in every limb, answered this 
lady's questions as well as she conld. At last the lady 
asked Nelly if she belonged to the Chnrch of England ; 
and on being informed she was a Boman Catholic, she 
rose from her seat, saying, * It was no good to detain her 
longer, as she would never risk her dear children's salva- 
tion in the hands of a heretic' 

Nelly rose from her seat with a mist before her eyes. 
'Was it such a sin, after all, to be a Boman Catholic? 
Every one seemed to think so. And why did the lady call 
her a heretic ? It was the Protestants that were heretics.' 

When they left the house, Nelly's heart was very 
heavy; and Sandy thought, after all, it would be better 
to give up the idea of her being a governess. But it so 
happened, that just at the end of the street in which the 
lady lived there stood a Boman Catholic church ; and as 
they passed, they heard a Te Deum being chanted. Nelly, 
on hearing it, suddenly brightened up, and asked Sandy to 
take her iji. Sandy did so, though it went sorely against his 
conscience. 

After the service was over, Nelly said her prayers; 
and when she came out, Sandy was astonished to see her 
looking contented, if not happy; and he was still more 
surprised when she asked where the other lady lived who 
wanted a governess. 

Poor little Nelly had had her heart cheered and con- 
soled as she thought of all the sorrows that the Holy 
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Virgin had had to bear ; and she was determined to bear 
hers with a brave little heart. 

So they went and called on the other lady, a Mrs. 
Montgomery. Sandy asked Nelly if she was frightened 
to go in by herself; and upon Nelly saying *No/ he said 
he would wait outside for her. 

Mrs. Montgomery was a kind open-hearted Christian 
woman; and as soon as she saw little Nelly's childlike 
face and youthful figure, and the sorrow in her face, pitied 
the poor child, and determined to help her if she could. 

So by dint of kind questions, still more kindly put, 
bit by bit she got to know all Nelly's history ; and when 
Nelly came to what her father had said, she burst out 
into tears. This kind and good woman advanced, and, 
putting her arms round the poor strange girl whose sorrow 
was so great, spoke to her as if she had been her own 
child, and kissed her tear-stained cheeks, and comforted 
Nelly; and, although Nelly was not at all the sort of daily 
governess she wanted for her children, she made up her 
mind to take her, till she could hear of something more 
suitable for her amongst her friends ; and so engaged her 
at the rate of one pound a week ; for there was nothing 
stingy or mean about her; and she told Nelly she was 
always to dine there. 

When Nelly told her she was a Catholic, she only said 
kindly : 

^ Are you, dear ? I am a Protestant. But I daresay 
heaven is large enough for both Protestants and Catholics; 
only I would like you not to speak to my children about 
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religion. Not that I think you would harm them by doing 
so, my dear/ she added, as she perceived tears coming 
again into Nelly's eyes ; * only they are too young to under- 
stand about it.' 

Nelly left the house feeling happier than she had done 
since the Duke's ball ; and she told Sandy all abont the 
kind lady ; and he said : ' Mrs. Huggins was right after 
all: she is an unco wise woman.' And his heart beat 
with joy when he saw Nelly looking more like her old self, 
as she thought of the duties she was to begin on the mor* 
row. 

Sandy walked every morning behind Nelly to Mrs. 
Montgomery's, and went for her again at five o'clock. He 
told Mrs. Huggins ' he wished he too could get something 
to do ;' adding : * I wudna' mind being a governess myself; 
for it's unco hard work doing naething at all.' 

Mrs. Huggins a few days afterwards heard that a car- 
rier in the neighbourhood wanted a man to load his carts ; 
and she told Sandy about it ; and he went after the situa- 
tion. At first the man laughed at Sandy when he came 
in, he spoke in such a queer way, and had such an un- 
couth appearance ; but at last, when Sandy said, ^ Just gie 
me a chance, and see if I canna' load a cart as weel as any 
man in Great Britain,' he consented, and told Sandy to 
load it ; which he did so much to the satisfaction of the 
carrier, that he engaged Sandy at twelve shillings a week, 
Sandy stipulating that he must ^ jist gang awa' at ten and 
at five for half an hour,' adding, that he *didna* care 
about the hour at dinner.' The bargain was struck ; and 
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Sandy was engaged as loader, and to make himself gene- 
rally useful. 

Sandy, remembering Nelly's delight in the Eoman 
Catholic church, inquired of Mrs. Huggins, * where was 
the grandest Boman Catholic kirk in Lunnon.* And on 
being informed that the one in Moorfields was the grand- 
est, he made a point of taking Nelly there every Sunday 
morning, and going himself to Regent's-square church in 
the evening, while Nelly stayed at home. Those Sunday 
mornings were the happiest times Nelly spent in London. 
And in that mighty city let us leave them for a while, 
toiling for their daily bread, and cheering each other by 
the light of their countenances. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 



THE BIG HOUSE AGAIN. 



As Miss Crookshank stood at the window of her room 
and watched little Nelly carrying her bag in one hand, and 
the other evidently holding something to her hearty cross- 
ing the park all alone on that cold wintry day ; and then 
lost sight of her little figure with drooping head as she 
entered the wood and was hid from sight by those mighty 
leafless trees that stood on the edge of it ; although she 
felt that now she had removed the obstacle that had stood 
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in the way of her becoming Mrs. Campbell, yet Miss 
Crookshank did not feel happy, and she kept on gazing 
over the park long after Nelly had disappeared, and felt 
she would give anything — ah, even relinquish the hope of 
becoming mistress of that house and park — to have that 
little pale-faced girl back again, and all things as they had 
been two short days ago; but Miss Crookshank, after com- 
muning with herself for an hour or more, turned suddenly 
round, and stamping her Kttle right foot in an angry im- 
patient manner, walked deliberately up to the mirror, and, 
after gazing at her own reflection, said, 'Yes, you shall be 
Mrs. Campbell ; were you not admired at the Duke's ball 
more than all those grand ladies of title, although you are 
only a poor governess and descended from a cheesemonger?' 
And here she burst out into what she intended to be a 
laugh, but indeed it was only the ghost of one. ' What is 
that little pale-faced Nelly to me ? Did she not want to 
ruin me by making her father promise never to marry 
again? What do I care where she goes to ? Let the Vir- 
gin, to whom she is always praying, take care of her.' And 
here Miss Crookshank advanced to the bed and threw her- 
self down on it ; and after a little while, worn out by her 
sleepless night and her emotions, she dropped off into a 
restless sleep, constantly starting up and calling * Nelly,' 
and saying, * I didn't mean to turn you out of your home; 
I only wanted to marry your papa, because I don't want to 
be a poor governess always. Why did you not let me do 
so ?' And on she rambled, talking and tossing herself • 
about while she slept. She did not look like a woman 
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who had only just seen the obstacle cleared away that had 
stood in her way to happiness. 

And how many there are like Miss Crookshank, who 
sacrifice everything to obtain a certain object, and even 
when they at last find it within their reach, they learn 
too late, alas ! that they have sacrificed their whole life's 
happiness, and maybe their truest and best friends, to 
obtain what is not, now that it is within their reach, worth 
the trouble of stretching forth their hand to possess. 

The three maids went about their work silently and 
sadly, each feeling as if some great sorrow had fallen on 
her ; and the very house seemed to look dark and gloomy, 
as if a cloud had enveloped it. The only thing that seemed 
unchanged was the great clock that stood in the kitchen 
corner beside the dresser ; it went on ticking the same as 
ever, the short hand slowly following its longer and quicker 
brother in their daily round. 

At last, when the short hand pointed at six and the 
long one at twelve, Jess looked round sharply from the 
fire, and said in a quick cross voice (for sorrow always 
made Jess speak crossly), * Weel, Marget, I suppose you 
want the dinner to be all spoilt ; when ye ha'e finished 
glowering out of the window, and wasting your time, or 
rather your maister's time, for he pays you to employ it 
in his service, ye wul jist take ben the dining-room these 
twa chickens, or rather what's left of them, for they are 
being roasted to a cinder, thanks to your lazy habits.' 

Poor Marget, thus roughly addressed, turned round, 
and without saying a single word, went and brought her 
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tray^ and putting it on the kitchen table, placed the plates 
on ity and stood waiting for Jess to take the chickens off 
the spit. 

At last Jess put them on the dish, and then these two 
TOUgh uneducated women glanced up in each other's face, 
and there reading in the other one's face the same sorrow 
that she herself was feeling, they broke out into loud 
•sobbing. 

At last Jess sobbed out, ' 0, dinna' greet like that, 
Marget; I dinna' mean, lass, what I said about you jist 
the now ; but 0, waes me ! for poor Miss Nelly, the bonnie 
wee creature — ' And here sobs prevented her speaking. 

' Jess, lass, dinna' make that awful noise,' said Flora, 
as she entered the kitchen. ' I was jist ben the china 
closet, and I thought Sandy must be killing a pig, or may 
be twa; for ye made as muckle noise as half a dozen would 
do; but,' added she with a shudder, Mass, doesna' the 
house feel jist like a grave, it's sae awful quiet and still. I 
have no heard either the maister or Miss Grookshank speak, 
or' (and here her voice trembled) 'poor Miss Nelly either.' 

* Marget, the dinner is ready now, so dinna' lose any 
mair time, lass,' broke in Jess snappishly. 

Marget went ; and after having got the table all ready, 
■stood in the hall for a moment or two undecided in front 
of the dinner-bell. At last, not being able to call up suf- 
ficient courage to disturb the silence that reigned in the 
house by ringing the bell, she stole up to Miss Crook- 
«hank's room, and, rapping at the door, said, 

' Dinner is all ready and waiting.' 
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But no answer came. After rapping again louder than 
before, she heard Miss Grookshank inquire in a sleepy tone, 

' Who is that ?' 

* Guid God !' ejaculated the astonished girl ; ^ she ha'e 
been fast asleep, and all this sorrow and tribulation in the 
house ; she canna' have any heart at all ;' and from that 
moment her liking for Miss Grookshank decreased. 

When Miss Grookshank came out of her room, Marget 
asked her if she should go and rap at Miss Nelly's door ; 
for the servants did not yet know Nelly had gone. 

'No,' replied Miss Grookshank; 'I think you had 
better not.' 

Marget rapped at the Laird's, however ; but no answer 
came. 

' Deary, deary me ; nae wonder the house seemed so 
still like, with all of them asleep together in it,' she said 
to herself; and went and told Miss Grookshank that 'the 
Laird was asleep.' 

' Well, then,' said Miss Grookshank, ' I will just wait 
till he wakes. Poor man, it is what he wants; a little 
sleep will make him better able to bear the trials Pro- 
vidence has sent him.' 

But after waiting an hour, and the Laird not makipg 
his appearance, she took a little dinner by herself, telling 
Marget that ' it was a pity to disturb the Laird.' 

But as the time went on and Mr. Gampbell did not 
come or answer to the taps on his door. Miss Grookshank 
began to get frightened, and rapped louder and louder. 
At last she and the three maids determined to burst 

T 
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open the door, which feat Jess accomplished with the help 
of the poker. After a moment's panse. Miss Crookshank 
entered the room ; and there she saw the Laird sitting at 
the table, with his back towards the door, and his head 
resting on his hands. 

Miss Crookshank, although she was trembling all over, 
fearing she knew not what^ mustered np courage, and said 
in as calm a voice as she could, 

' Mr. Campbell, dinner is waiting ; it has been ready 
for—' 

But no answer coming from that bent figure^ Miss 
Crookshank suddenly stopped speaking, and drew near to 
where the Laird sat, till she could see his face ; and then 
what a sight met her eyes ! 

There sat the Laird, with his face bent down till his 
chin just touched his shirt-front; his head supported by 
his left hand, which was partially buried in his hair; and 
his mouth slightly open ; his face deathly pale, but his 
lips covered with some dark substance. Miss Crook- 
shank's eyes dropped from his face to his shirt, and well 
might she start, for there she saw great red stains — ^there 
was no mistaking them, they were stains of blood. 

She did not scream, nor faint at the sight, but a 
sudden stonelike feeling came over her, and she turned 
to the door, where the servants' silent white faces were 
peering in, and said, in a tone so unlike her own that she 
could scarcely recognise it, 

^ ^0 and tell Jock to saddle the chestnut mare, and 
ride as fast as ever he can to the doctor's, and tell him 
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Mr. Campbell is very ill^ and that he must come to see 
him immediately.* 

Then it flashed across her mind that it would save 
time if he took the gig ; so she added, in the same un- 
natural, clear tone, 

' Tell him he had better take the gig instead of riding, 
that will save the time the doctor's gig would be getting 
ready.* 

Away flew Flora with the message. Jess and Marget 
approached slowly to where the Laird was sitting ; but 
as soon as Jess caught sight of the Laird's deathlike face, 
she screamed out with horror : 

' The maister's dead !* 

Miss Grookshank, although the same thought had 
struck her before Jess had spoken, replied in the same 
tone, that sounded so devoid of all feeling and life that it 
might have issued from a mummy which had been dead 
these five hundred years : 

^ No, he is not dead, Jess ; go and fetch some warm water 
— it must not be too hot, mind — and a towel and sponge. 
Margaret, go and fetch the decanter with the brandy in it ; 
it is standing on the bottom shelf of the dining-room cup- 
board.* 

The two maids hastened away to obey her orders, and 
she then drew nearer to the Laird, and placing her hand 
just above the place where she knew his heart was, stood 
with bated breath till she felt a scarcely discernible pulsa- 
tion. 

Her blood, as soon as she had ascertained that his 
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heart still beat, althongh so very weakly as only to be 
discernible to the keenest observer, seemed suddenly to 
msh throngh her veins with snch an impetns, that she 
had to clntch the table to prevent her falling to the floor ; 
for nntil that moment, although ontwardly she had ap- 
peared so nnnatnrally calm, she had heard a voice speak- 
ing to her as distinctly as if it had issued from a pair of 
human lips ; it was only one word it kept on repeating, 
and that was ' murderess.' 

When Jess returned with the towel, sponge, and water. 
Miss Crookshank took them from her hand, and placed 
them on a chair near the Laird. Then satisfying herself 
that the water was the proper temperature, she dipped the 
sponge in it, and passed it softly over the Laird's face, 
wiping his lips gently with it. 

After doing this for a few minutes, she told Marget 
to give her the brandy and a teaspoon. She then began 
dropping the brandy, drop by drop, from the teaspoon 
into the Laird's open mouth, waiting a minute or so be- 
tween each drop. 

After she had kept on doing this for some time, until 
she had poured into the Laird's mouth four teaspoonfuls, 
there came by degrees across his face a troubled appear- 
ance only just observable to the most watchful eye, as if 
a very slight breeze had passed over a field of grass ready 
for the scythe ; and then, after a moment or two's intense 
anxiety, a slight quiver came over his eyelids, which, after 
Miss Crookshank had given him a few drops more of 
brandy, just partially opened, only to be closed again im- 
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mediately. EEis breathings which until then had not been 
audible, began to be distinctly heard. 

Who can describe the rapture that took possession of 
Miss Grookshank when she heard the sound of the ap- 
proaching wheels coming down the avenue ? For Jock had 
met the doctor, when he was only half-way to his house, 
returning from the deathbed of some poor hind's wife ; and 
he immediately on hearing of his friend's illness leaped 
into the gig, notwithstanding that he was nearly seventy, 
and did not cease urging Jock to increase the speed of the 
horse by the use of the whip, till they had arrived at the 
hall-door. He then got down, and going through the open 
door, soon found himself in the presence of his sick friend, 
who had just opened his eyes for the second time. 

The doctor saw at a glance that the Laird had broken 
a blood-vessel, caused, he had no doubt, by some intense 
excitement. He gave Miss Grookshank an approving 
smile when he saw her gently bathing the Laird's forehead 
with the tepid water, and pouring every now and then a 
few drops of brandy down his throat. 

She had put a pillow at the back of the armchair in 
which the Laird was seated, and had by degrees placed his 
head on it. The doctor ordered Marget and Jess to make 
a bed up in the room as quickly and as quietly as pos- 
sible. 

After a time, when the vital spark, which had so 
nearly died out, had been fanned into a slight flame, and 
the doctor had assured himself that the vessel that had 
been ruptured had stopped bleeding, he gently wheeled the 
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chair to the bed which the maids had made up, and then 
carefolly placed the Laird in it ; taking great care to pre- 
serve him as much as possible in a half-sitting position, 
so that his body and head were much higher than his feet. 
The Lairdy after opening his eyes once or twice, and 
trying to form some word with his lips, which Miss Crook- 
shank rightly conjectured to be the name of his daughter, 
dropped off into a peaceful sleep, and the doctor knew all 
immediate danger was past ; although be also knew the 
greatest possible care would have to be taken to keep that 
slight flickering flame supplied with oil and shielded &om 
the passing blast, till it had regained some of its old 
vital strength. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MISS CBOOESHANE AS SICE KUBSE. 

All through that night the doctor and Miss Crook- 
shank sat up watching the sleeping man. 

At last, after a considerable time, the doctor broke the 
prolonged silence by asking Miss Crookshank if she knew 
of any great excitement the Laird had been labouring under, 
* for,' added he, * this illness is evidently altogether caused 
by some great inward struggle. Once before he suffered 
in the same way, poor fellow,' he said, with a pathos in his 
voice ; * that was when we were boys together, and some 
one jokingly assailed the honour of his family, and he 
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broke out into snch a fierce passion that he then mptnred 
a slight blood-vessel. He mast be very careful after this, 
though/ he added, ' for we are no longer boys, and have 
not all the strength we once had.' 

He then repeated his former question. 

But on receiving no answer from the lady opposite 
him, he immediately commenced, in a very confused way, 
assuring her he had not intended to pry into family 
secrets ; adding, however, * I really can't make out what 
keeps Miss Nelly from her father's side, in his time of sick- 
ness. Is she so tired,' be asked, in a tone of irony, * after 
the grand ball of last night, that she cannot spare time to 
come and nurse her father, who loves her so much ? Girls 
are strange creatures,' he went on : * does she not know 
her father is ill ? for she should be told if she does not.' 

Then Miss Grookshank briefly told the doctor that the 
Laird's illness had been caused, she had no doubt, by a 
certain act of Nelly's, which had made him very angry, and 
she had left her home to go to some friends in consequence. 

She did not enter into any farther particulars, and the 
doctor was too thorough a gentleman at heart to inquire 
more into what was evidently a family quarrel, although 
he felt a sadness come over him when he thought what a 
blessing it would be to his old friend in his illness to have 
that ministering angel, whom he had seen cheering and 
lighting little Aggie, in the poor cottage on the moor, 
through the dark valley of the shadow of death, by her 
loving presence. 

All through the Laird's illness. Miss Grookshank nursed 
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and waited on him as if he had been her father, never giv- 
ing a thought to her own comfort ; only studying his every 
want, and thinking how she could give him pleasure. 
And she was sincere in this ; for it served as a salve to 
her conscience, which was constantly upbraiding her for 
her conduct to Nelly. 

One day, as soon as the Laird had recovered strength 
enough to speak, he said in a low weak voice, which pierced 
Miss Crookshank's heart through and through : 

* Go and tell Nelly, if there is anything to forgive, I 
forgive her, and that I long to have her by my side again. 
Why did she not come to her old father when he was ill ? 
Am I not as much to my daughter as a hind's child is ?' he 
asked with a sob. * I have been lying here, day after day, 
longing to hear my darling's voice, and have her once more 
by my side. Go and bring my child, my poor mother- 
less bairn, back to me,' he continued. 

But Miss Crookshank did not move ; she was wonder- 
ing how she was to answer this question, which she had 
been expecting, yet dreading, for days. 

*Go,' said the Laird, in a cross peevish tone. *Is 
there no one to do my bidding ?' h^ continued. * Have I 
ceased to be master in my own house ?' 

* I cannot fetch Nelly,' she said hysterically ; for she 
dreaded the effect her answer would have on the old man, 
who, since his illness, she had got to love so much. 

*Why cannot you go?' he asked angrily. *If you 
can't, tell Marget to go, and give my love to Miss Nelly, 
and say I want to see her.' 
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' I cannot go/ repeated Miss Crookshank, in a voice 
trembling with emotion ; * for Nelly has gone away.' 

' Gone away !' echoed the Laird, raising himself in his 
bed on his arm. ' Gone away !' he repeated ; ' where has 
my darling gone ?* 

' She has gone — ' and here she stopped ; for she felt 
she could not tell the agonised father that his child was 
in that mighty London, by herself. 

Suddenly a thought struck her, and she continued, in 
a clear distinct voice, without the least hesitation, 

* When Nelly found how angry you were with her, she 
was frightened; and as she had that day heard from a 
young girl, who had been in the convent with her, that 
she was going back to take the veil, Nelly determined to 
return there with her.* 

^ She has left me !' he said in an agonised voice, and 
sank back in his bed in a fainting-fit. 

Miss Grookshank restored him to consciousness by de- 
grees ; and then, unable to witness the grief that her lie 
had written on the old man's face, she retired to her room, 
bitterly to repent of what she had done, but yet not brave 
enough to do what she could to put it right by making an 
open confession of her cruelty to the poor child, to whom 
she had promised, that sick man downstairs, that she would 
be a mother. 

The next day Nelly's letter arrived, and Miss Crook- 
shank, recognising her writing, opened it, and answered it 
as we have already seen. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

MISS CBOOKSHANK'S wish FULFILLED. 

The Laird, after a few days' relapse, began slowly to 
recover again, gaining strength day by day. Miss Crook- 
shank nursed him day and night ; and when the call of 
nature made itself heard, and obliged her to go to her 
room and take a few hours' sleep, the faithful Marget took 
her place by the invalid's bedside. 

About a week after Miss Crookshank had told the Laird 
that Nelly had returned to the convent, he startled her bj 
asking in a harsh tone, 

* Is there no letter from Nelly yet ?' 

Miss Crookshank trembled all over ; for she began to 
fear that he had heard of, or got possession of Nelly's two- 
letters (for she had received a long tear-stained one frora 
Nelly the day before, entreating her to write and say if her 
papa had forgiven her yet, and when she would see him ; 
for she felt so miserable and lonely so far away from her 
own dear papa. She had added : ' Don't show papa this 
letter, if it will vex him, or make him unhappy ; for it would 
break my heart if dear papa ever felt so sad as I do now'). 

Miss Crookshank felt in her pocket, and assuring her- 
self that the letters were still safe there, she looked up into 
the Laird's face and answered in a sad low voice, 

* Yes, a letter came yesterday from poor Nelly.' 

* Show me it,' gasped the now excited man. 
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* I will read it to you,' replied Miss Crookshank ; and 
then she began, with little Nelly's letter in her hand, to re- 
peat in a clear tone a letter which she herself then and there 
made up, purporting to be from Nelly in her convent home, 
and saying that she felt so happy there, and she knew she 
was not good enough for the world, and that she meant to 
take the black veil, adding, * give dear papa my best love 
when he forgives me for being so wicked ; and do, dear Miss 
Crookshank, be to him what I ought to have been, but I 
was not good enough, and promise me never to leave him.' 

The Laird lay motionless in his bed, and first one tear 
and then another stole down his thin pale cheeks ; and 
when Miss Crookshank had finished speaking, he said, 

* Show me my poor darling child's letter,' in a voice of 
emotion. 

^ I can't,' replied Miss Crookshank, at the same time 
folding up Nelly's letter in such a way as that only that one 
line, * Don't show papa this letter,' was observable ; and 
holding it to the Laird's face, he read it and became silent. 

At last he said, 

* You have indeed been a good friend to my child and 
me, and may God reward you in like manner !' little ima- 
gining what a curse he was calling down on the sobbing 
woman who sat by his bedside. 

After about four weeks the Laird was able to go into 
the dining-room, leaning his one hand on the shoulder of 
his devoted nurse, and supporting himself with a stout 
stick in the other hand. And it was then that Miss Crook- 
shank, knowing how dependent he had become on her, and 
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how he looked to her for everything he wanted, determined 
to play the last card in her hand ; for she was beginning 
to fear Nelly's longing to see her father might overcome 
her dread of his anger, and that she might return home in 
time to spoil and rain all her plans for the fatnre. So 
when she had led the Laird to the arm-chair by the fire, 
and placed a pillow at the back of it for his head to rest on, 
and he had sank down into it, overcome by the great ex- 
ertion the walking from the one room to the other had 
proved to him in his weak state, she, standing in front of 
the fire, with her hands clasped and her eyes gazing at the 
burning log, said in a low sad tone, 

' Now that you can do without me, I must go away ; it 
is not good for me to stay here ;' adding excitedly, * but I 
told them whatever they said about me I would not leave 
you till you could do without me, for I had promised dear 
Nelly to try to be a daughter to you and to make you miss 
her less ; but now I must go, I can't bear it !' 

* Is every one going to leave me ?' asked the Laird in 
a weak peevish voice ; ' why can't you stay ? What have 
the people said about you ?' he asked in a louder voice. 

And then Miss Grookshank, after he had repeated his 
question two or three times, each time with more evident 
anxiety to hear the answer, replied in a voice of emotion, 

* They say I am staying here to try to get you to marry 
me, and it is very cruel of them,* she added, by this time 
sobbing hysterically; * for I only stayed here because Nelly 
had made me promise to do so, and I wanted to show you 
I was not ungrateful after all the kindness you had shown 
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the poor London goyemess ; I know I can't do machy bat 
I thought yon would like me to nnrse yon better than a 
hired woman.' 

The Laird, on hearing this, gazed fixedly at Miss Crook- 
shank and thought of all she had been to him during his 
illness, and wondered what would become of him if she too 
were to leave him like Nelly had done, and then he thought 
if she were his wife he would always have her by his side ; 
so after a pause, he said in a voice of entreaty, 

' Come here, my dear ;' and Miss Crookshank leant 
over the sofa, feeling that that for which she had so longed 
was at last coming. And he then continued, * You know, 
my dear, I am only a weak old man now, and I want to 
ask you if you could get to like me — I mean by and by — 
sufficiently to become my wife,' and then he added, bright- 
ening up, * I should always have you by my side.' 

' Mr. Campbell,' said Miss Crookshank, in a tone every 
note of which she intended to be heard, ^ you know I have 
always liked and admired you ;' and she added, blushing 
all over her face, ' since I have been so much with you, 
that liking has turned into love;' and then, raising her 
voice, she continued, * yes, into love ; and I love you too 
much to consent to be the cause of bringing disgrace on 
your family name by becoming your wife. 

' Do you think I have forgotten who I am, and what 
you are — I, a poor friendless governess, and the grand- 
daughter of a cheesemonger; and you, the descendant of 
a pure and noble race, who have fought and died for their 
country ?' And, carried away with her emotion^ she leant 
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forward, and resting her forehead on the mantelpiece, burst 
into silent sobbing. 

Presently she heard the Laird repeating her Christian 
name, and she wondered how he knew it. She then raised 
her face, and saw him beckoning her to his side. When 
she got there, he said in a hoarse whisper, 

' Kiss me, my dear.' And when she had done so, she 
heard him say in a firm quiet voice, * We will be married 
on Friday, my dear ; but you will only have a poor sick 
husband, and none of the pretty things a girl expects on * 
her wedding-day.' And then, patting her on the face, he 
added, 'Poor dear; and so she loves a poor old broken- 
down man like me ! But, my dear,' he continued in a 
stern voice, ' never again talk about bringing disgrace on 
my family and name; it has been disgraced, and my 
honour drawn through the mud, and that by my own 
daughter ; but,' he added, sobbing, * I love her still, and 
she is my daughter. — 0, why did you leave me, Nelly, my 
darling child ?' 

On the following Friday evening, Miss Crookshank 
was married to the Laird in the dining-room, with the 
doctor and the maids as witnesses; and so she at last 
had succeeded in her aim, and was now, beyond all recall, 
Mrs. Campbell. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

NELLY MADE HAPPY. 

It is foggy November in London, and the weather is/ 
as Sandy terms it, 'an unco deal worse than a bonnie 
Scotch mist; for it doesna' content itself with wetting you 
through and through, but must jist gang and rin down 
your throat, and blind you in the eyes, and make you feel 
no worth onything at all.* 

It is nearly a year since we have seen Nelly and Sandy, 
but they are still living in their old lodgings ; and Mrs. 
Huggins is as kind as ever, and has become quite attached 
to her two lodgers, whom she is never tired of praising up 
to her neighbours, assuring them that ' the young lady is 
not just a common lady, but something more than that ;' 
although she has not yet deigned to inform the inquisitive 
ones what that is. 

Nelly is much thinner than when we last saw her, and 
is troubled with a bad cough, which Sandy does not like 
at all, and says, ' It's jist too bad of it. If it had made 
up its mind to come into their house, why did it not come 
to me, and not gang and attack a poor wee lassie, who has 
no sae muckle strength as she might have ?' 

Nelly still teaches Mrs. Montgomery's children, who 
have become very fond of her; and Mrs. Montgomery finds 
out that when she thought she was doing a kind thing to 
Nelly in engaging her as governess to her children, she 
was doing a far kinder thing to herself. 
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Their progress with Nelly as teacher fairly astonishes 
her ; and Mr, Montgomery says, * They never knew how to 
behaye themselves till Miss Campbell took them in hand/ 

Nelly's congh had attracted Mrs. Montgomery's at- 
tention, and she had told her ' to be sure not to come to 
teach her chfldren, if it should be a nasty damp foggy 
day, for it would only make her congh worse ;' so she was 
not surprised when Nelly did not make her appearance 
one foggy morning ; and when Sandy came the next day to 
say Nelly's cough was so bad that she wanted Mrs. Mont- 
gomery to excuse her attendance, she gave Sandy a bottle 
of port-wine to take to his mistress, and told him * to give 
Miss Campbell her love, and to tell her to be sure not to 
come out of the house till her cough was quite well, and 
that the children had worked so well, they deserved a 
holiday.' 

But Nelly's cough got no better, and at last Mrs. 
Huggins and Sandy decided to send for a doctor. 

When the doctor arrived, he looked at poor little 
Nelly's face — -so childlike, and yet so hopeless and sor- 
rowful — and asked Sandy * if the young lady had any one 
to sit by her bedside and take care of her ?' for poor Nelly 
had taken to her bed. Sandy replied, 

* Weel, doctor, it's jist this : when I come in from my 
work, I attend on the young maistress' (Sandy always spoke 
of Nelly to strangers as * the young maistress') ; * and dur- 
ing the day, if Mrs. Huggins, who is a rale decent woman, 
has naething to do, she comes ben and sits a spell by her 
side.' 
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' But/ asked the doctor, ' has she no friend who would 
come and stay all the day with her ? for she is far from 
well, and it is not good for her to be left alone.' 

Sandy replied that ' he didna' ken any one wha would 
do that ; for/ he added sadly, as he thought of his native 
hills, ' we are in a strange country, and amongst strangers.' 

The doctor then told Sandy ' that he knew of a young 
lady who spent all her time in waiting on and cheering 
the sick;' and giving a glance round the room, which 
clearly showed him that his little patient was far from 
rich, added, * this young lady is supported by two or three 
ladies, who are prevented by their families and duties at 
home from doing all that they could wish to alleviate the 
suffering and misery of their fellow-creatures.* 

* And would the lady come ?' inquired Sandy eagerly ; 
for he saw at a glance what a comfort it would be to his 
young mistress to have some one always by her, to read 
to her and cheer her up. 

* Well,' the doctor replied, * I will see if she can come; 
and if she can, I will bring her with me to-morrow.' 

The next day the doctor came, accompanied by a young 
lady, whose whole appearance seemed to bespeak peace and 
rest, although it was easy to see from a glance at her 
face (which must have once been very beautiful, but whose 
beauty had evidently been blighted by bitter sorrow) that 
it had not been always so with her. 

On arriving, she took off her black cloak and black 
straw bonnet, and, putting them on the table, she fol- 
lowed the doctor into Nelly's room, where she immedi- 

u 
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ately seemed at home, and glided about with noiseless 
tread, and seemed instinctively to know where everything 
was. Nelly, whose heart had been weighed down with 
sorrow before her arrival, looked up into her face and felt 
comforted, although the stranger had not said a single 
word. 

When the doctor had leffc, Nelly's new friend took a 
chair, and, placing it by the side of the bed, began speaking 
to her in such a kind soothing tone, that Nelly instinctively 
felt happier, and soon came to look upon her companion 
as a messenger sent by the Holy Virgin to help her in her 
sorrow ; for poor Nelly had felt so lonely when Sandy had 
gone to his work, and Mrs. Huggins was busy cleaning, 
lying in bed with no one to speak to ; but now, whenever 
she opened her eyes, she was sure to see that peaceful face 
by her side. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Montgomery called 
to see how Nelly's cough was ; for she had not heard of 
her for nearly a week ; and she brought with her a beauti- 
ful bunch of grapes. On knocking at the door, Mrs. Hug- 
gins opened it, and in answer to Mrs. Montgomery's in- 
quiries, showed her into Nelly's little bedroom. 

Mrs. Montgomery, on entering, walked up to the bed; 
but on seeing poor little Nelly's worn face, and hearing 
her dreadful cough, she felt her words forsake her, and 
could only lean over and kiss her ; for she saw at a glance 
that Nelly's troubles in this world were nearly over. After 
a little, Mrs. Montgomery gave Nelly the grapes, and 
asked her if she were happy. 
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After gazing at the grapes silently for a few minutes 
(for they carried her away to her own home in bonnie 
Scotland, and she was once more in the cottage on the 
moor, and saw little Aggie sitting fast asleep by the fire, 
with her lesson-book in her lap, and her father's worn-out 
socks by her side), tears gathered in Nelly's eyes and 
rolled down her cheeks as she replied : 

' Every one is so kind to me — Maude* (naming her new 
friend) ' and Sandy and Mrs. Huggins, and you are all so 
kind; but, 0, I want to see papa before I die!* and the 
poor child cried. 

Mrs. Montgomery soon after left, and, meeting Sandy 
at the door, got from him Mr. Campbeirs address; for 
she was determined Nelly's wish should be gratified. So 
she wrote by that evening's post to the Laird, informing 
him that his daughter was dying in a London lodging, and 
giving him Mrs. Huggins' address; and ended her note 
by repeating Nelly's words — ' that she wanted to see her 
papa before she died.' 

The next day it was delivered at the big house, where 
the Laird was all by himself; for his wife had gone into 
Edinburgh the day before, and was to return the following 
evening. 

When he received the letter, he stared at it for more 
than half an hour, as if it had mesmerised him ; then, 
suddenly starting up with something like his old energy, 
he cried, ' I am coming, darling ; my own little Nelly, I 
am coming !' And snatching up his hat from the hall- 
table, he pulled it on his head and set off, walking with 
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tremendous strides to the station, where he took a ticket 
for Edinburgh. Excitement had giyen him back for a 
time his old strength. 

Arrived there, he found he had six long hours to wait 
before the London train started. How he chafed and 
fretted till he at last felt the train start, and knew him- 
self to be really every minute drawing nearer to his darling 
child ! 

The next morning, as Sandy was busy loading the car- 
rier's cart, he heard himself addressed by a strangely 
familiar voice, and, turning round, beheld Charlie Hard- 
ing, looking as handsome and happy as ever. The sight 
of him jarred on Sandy's feelings ; for he had been think- 
ing of his darling Miss Nelly as he had seen her lying in 
bed an hour before; and now he felt, as he looked on 
Charlie, that he was the cause, although the innocent one, 
of all her sufferings. 

'Why, Sandy,' asked Charlie, *what has brought you 
so far south ? And how were the Laird and Miss Nelly 
when you left ?' 

* It was my own concerns that brought me south, Mr. 
Harding,' replied Sandy gruffly. 

* Why, Sandy,' said Charlie, * you don't seem a bit glad 
to see me ! And here I feel happier to see your face than 
I can tell ; for it reminds me of those bonnie braes and 
all that happy time in the north. But, man, how is Miss 
Nelly, and how is the Laird ?' 

' 0, Maister Harding,' sobbed Sandy, deeply touched 
by Charlie's reference to his native country, * I dinna' ken 
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how the Laird is, but my own poor wee mistress is nnoo 
bad ; she looked jist like a ghaist when I left her this 
morning to come to work.' 

* Nelly in London !' repeated Charlie aloud ; and as he 
at last comprehended Sandy's words, he cried, * Take me 
to her ;' and in that moment all the awe and admiration 
he had once felt for Nelly returned with a hundredfold 
power, and he woke up — alas, too late for his or her 
happiness I — to the discovery that he had loved, and did 
love, that pure-hearted girl (whom he, till now, had always 
thought of only as a child) more than all else in the world. 

Sandy led the way to the little house, and Charlie fol- 
lowed in silence. As they entered, Sandy started back, 
and taking ofifhis cap from his head, said, with tears in 
his eyes, ' Thank God, the maister has come at last !' for 
he had heard his voice. He showed Charlie into the par- 
lour, and went and rapped at Nelly's door. On entering, 
he saw the Laird's head, covered now with pure white 
hair, buried in the pillow ; and he heard Nelly say, as she 
put her hands lovingly on his head, 

* The Holy Virgin has answered my prayer, and sent 
my own papa to me before I died.' And then, turning 
her eyes to where her crucifix stood, she cried out, * 0, 
sweet Mother, thou answerer of prayer, I thank thee ; and 
do, if it be not too much to grant thy poor sinful daughter, 
send Charlie to me.' 

Sandy, who until this moment had believed the doctor 
would restore his beloved young mistress to health, caught 
sight of her pale face, and knew she was dying. Bending 
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over the bed, he said, in a voice scarcely audible for emo- 
tion, 

'Miss Nelly, the Virgin has answered your prayer, 
and he is ben the parlour.' 

* 0, let him come in !' sobbed Nelly ; and lovingly 
caressing the half-buried head of her agonised father, she 
said, ' How good the Holy Virgin is to a poor naughty 
girl like me !' 

Charlie entered, and as soon as he saw that pale face, 
he too knew soon all would be over. 

' Charlie, come near me,* said Nelly, as soon as she 
saw him ; putting out her thin hand till it touched his, 
and then gazing into his face, on the cheeks of which 
tears were rolling down, with love written on every feature 
in her face, she said, ' Charlie, you will think of me some- 
times, when I am gone ; and, Charlie dear, I have loved 
you and papa dearest in this world ; and, Charlie, if it is 
not wicked, will you kiss me ? Tell your wife I hope she 
won't think me wicked, but I asked you to kiss me, be- 
cause I loved you so much.' 

Charlie silently bent down and kissed that hot fore- 
head, and tears fell down from his eyes on it. 

What a sight that little room presented ! There lay 
the child-like figure of Nelly, with one hand clasping her 
kneeling father's neck, and the other pressing her crucifix 
(which she had asked to be given her just before) to her 
heart, with an expression betokening perfect happiness. 
At the foot of the bed stood Sandy, with his huge Scotch 
cap, with its red knob, in his hands, and tears chasing each 
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other down his weather-beaten face, gazing for the last 
time on the face of his beloved young mistress, to whom 
he had so faithfully fulfilled his vow of allegiance. At the 
side of the bed stood Charlie, now, for the first time in 
his life, realising what happiness might haye been his, if 
he had only stretched forth his hand to grasp it, and see- 
ing the being he loved best in the world setting out on 
that journey from which she would never return. The 
heart-broken and repentant father, with buried face, kneel-^ 
ing by the side of his beloved and only child, discovering, 
too late to avert the consequences, how she had been the 
innocent victim of a designing woman, and that woman 
his wife. Leaning over the fire stood Maude, in all her 
sad beauty, feeling herself an intruder, yet fearing to 
move, in case she should disturb the holy calm which had 
fallen on that room, and longing, 0, so ardently I that 
that dying girl, the purest and holiest of God's creatures 
she had ever known, would say if it were only one word to 
her before she died. 

And just outside the door stood Mrs. Huggins, with her 
apron up to her eyes, sobbing as if her heart would break; 
for she too felt that God was going to take back to Him- 
self one of the purest souls He had ever sent to bless this 
world with her presence. 

After a pause, which lasted for a few moments, and 
which all deemed it desecration to break, as they stood 
with bated breath, round what they knew was the death- 
bed of that poor little girl only just eighteen years old, 
Nelly raised her eyes, and they wandered round the room 
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till they fell on Sandy's sorrow - stricken but composed 
conntenatice as he stood at the foot of the bed^ with 
the tears still mnning down the farrows in his cheeks, 
looking like some fine old mountain which brayely stands 
its own, although the wind and the torrent beat against 
it, and the rain streams down its rugged side in the 
wrinkles which age has made in it ; and then a sweet 
loving smile overspread her face as she said, ^ Sandy, may 
the Holy Virgin, in your hour of trial and distress, never 
desert you, but comfort you, and cheer you up in all your 
sorrows, as you have done to me in mine ! Sandy, you have 
kept the promise you made me in the wood at home' (and 
here a tear dimmed her unnaturally bright eyes, as she 
thought of that home she would never see again), ^ and you 
have been my own friend ;' and as she saw a spasm of agony 
pass over Sandy's rough face, she added in a voice of love, 
^ Sandy, be papa's Mend as you have been mine, and help 
him to bear his trials as you have helped me to bear 
mine ; and do not grieve about me, Sandy, for I am going 
to mamma and little Aggie, and the Holy Virgin will take 
care of me till you come there.' 

' Miss Nelly, Miss Nelly,' repeated Sandy in a tone 
which he vainly tried to render composed, ' I will be to 
the Laird all that ye ask of me, if he will only let me ; 
and I winna', my ain bonnie wee maistress, be sae selfish 
as to grieve about you, for I ken rale fine you are going 
awa to the land o' the leal, where you wul hae nae mair 
sorrow or tribulation, my hinnie ; and. Miss Nelly, if you 
really think I ha'e been a friend to you, for I ha'e tried to be 
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sae, wnl you tell mither, when yon see her in heaven, that 
I ha'e tried to keep the promise I made her on her death- 
bed ?' and here, quite overcome, he broke down. 

Nelly, feeling her strength rapidly departing, said, 
* Maude, come here.' Maude advanced with downcast 
face, clasped hands, and trembling footstep. When she 
had arrived at the bedside, Nelly said, 'ELiss me, dear, 
before I die.* 

* 0, Nelly,* whispered the trembling Maude, * may I 
kiss you, you who know all that I have been ?* 

* Kiss me, dear,* Nelly repeated ; * and I believe that the 
Holy Virgin is so kind and good, that although we have 
both been naughty giris, she will make her Son forgive us, 
and take us up to heaven at last.* 

Maude bent forward, and, kissing Nelly, returned to 
the fireplace, feeling happier than she had done since that 
bright summer evening on which she had stolen from her 
father*s rectory to meet the man who had sworn he loved 
her better than all else beside, and who had so cruelly de- 
ceived her. 

* Charlie, you will sometimes think of those rides we 
used to have together, when I am gone ; and if you have 
a little daughter of your own* — and here Nelly*s voice 
trembled — ' will you* — and a blush suffused the dying girPs 
pale face, making it radiantly lovely for one moment, and 
fading away the next — 'call her after me ? for it would make 
me so happy to think, when I am far away from you, that 
you have something to make you think of me sometimes, 
because I have loved you so much. It is not wicked for 
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me to tell you that now ; for I know I am dying fast, and 
will never see you any more until we meet in heaven.' 

' I will/ repUed CharUe ; and he bowed his head, and 
said, ' I too have loved you dearest in the world, although 
I never knew it till to-day, my darling.' 

*Hush, Charlie,' said Nelly, as a heavenly smile of joy 
broke over her face ; *you must love your wife dearest, and 
love me next best to her, dear, dear Charlie.' 

It was then that a groan of agony broke from the 
kneeling form by the bedside, as the Laird raised his face 
towards his dying child, and with clasped hands wailed 
forth, 

* 0, Nelly, say one word of love to your old father be- 
fore you die, and say you forgive me, my darling, aU my 
cruelty to you ; for I feel my heart breaking. 0, my dar- 
ling, my daughter, forgive your father !' 

' Father,' said Nelly, calling him by that name for the 
first and last time in her life — * father, I have nothing to 
forgive. It is I who have to ask for your forgiveness ; for 
I know I have not been as good a child to you as I might 
have been; but I have always loved you dearly, and 0, 
think of your little Nelly when she is gone, and love her 
stiU.' 

* My child, my own Nelly !' sobbed the Laird. 

Then Nelly was silent for a moment, calling together 
all the little strength that remained in her wasted frame ; 
and at last, in so weak a voice that only the Laird heard 
it, she said, 

' Papa; kiss me ;' and as he leant over the bed, she, 
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with a great effort, raised and clasped her little hands 
round the old man's neck, and whispered in his ear^ ' For- 
give her, papa, for I know she did not mean to harm me ; 
forgive* — and a spasm of pain passed over her face as, after 
a pause, she bravely added : * Forgive ipamma for your 
little Nelly's sake.' Saying which, her arms let go their 
hold, and she sank back in her bed. Then her hand fall- 
ing on her crucifix, she raised it to her lips, and her spirit 
took its flight to the God that gave it. 



CHAPTEE XLIL 

OONOLUSION. 

On the Sunday after Miss Grookshank had become 
Mrs. Campbell, Peter found Marget very silent as they 
walked home together from the kirk. 

' What's wrang with you, Marget ?' he inquired. 

' There's naething wrang with me at all, Peter ; only 
I feel I dinna' care for onything noo that Miss Nelly's 
awa, naebody kens whaur, and the Laird has got a new 
leddy, and a' things is turned topsy turvy, and I am jist 
thinking I wul leave my place, and gang awa' amangst 
strangers.' And here Marget, who had since Nelly's de- 
parture been in bad spirits, burst out crying. 

'Hoot, toots!' exclaimed the astonished Peter, 'dinna' 
greet like that, lass ; you ken I loe you dearly, and you 
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miinna' speak about leavi&g the country, or what wul I 
do?' And then, Peter's voice assuming a very serious 
tone, he said, with the utmost solemnity, 

* Now, Marget, that you ha'e begun to talk about leav- 
ing the big house, I think it's but richt to ask you to be 
my wife, although I did nae intend to do sae till we had 
become better acquainted, you ken ; for I am no one that 
marries in haste and repents at leisure; but if you are 
willing, Marget, to risk marrying me, jist knowing me as 
you do, and will agree to't, I'm wullin too.' 

Marget being quite willing to run the risk of marrying 
a man whom she had known only for the last ten years, 
they were shortly after married, and she does not to this 
day repent having become Peter's wife on such a short 
acquaintance, although he sometimes says, 

'You ken, Marget, I sometimes think we were o'er 
quick in getting married ; altho' I am quite wulling to 
confess you ha'e turned out as guid a wife as the maist of 
women I ken.' 

After Nelly's death, the Laird became Mrs. Huggins' 
lodger, for he could not tear himself away from the place 
that had been hallowed by his beloved child's presence ; 
and every day an old man with bent and wasted figure, 
and his bowed head crowned with snow-white hair, lean- 
ing on the arm of a rough, uncouth, short Scotchman, was 
seen walking the same path that little Nelly used to tread 
on her way to teach Mrs. Montgomery's children ; for the 
Laird takes a melancholy pleasure in feeling he is doing 
what his Nelly used to do. But he will not be long sepa- 
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rated from his darling child, for every day he grows weaker 
and weaker, and Sandy finds his master leans more and 
more on him for support. 

As soon as the Laird had recovered the first bitter 
grief after Nelly's death, he employed a lawyer, who wrote 
informing Mrs. Campbell that her husband had settled 
lOOOZ. a-year and the use of the family house on her 
during his life, after which he had amply provided for her. 

The Laird also wrote, but it was only a few words, with 
no loving preface : 

' For Nelly's sake, who asked me with her dying breath, 
I forgive you, but can never see your face again. 

* Alexander Campbell.' 

Mr. Struggles, although he has not yet reached the 
giddy height to which his ambition soars, is on a fair 
way to reach it, as he occupies the distinguished position 
of paid spy to the metropolitan police-force ; and his only 
complaint is that they won't pay for his cigars, without 
which, 'hi assure you,' he says to his admiring listeners, 
* hi ain't no more good in my profession than a brass far- 
ding.' 

Maude continues to wait on and nurse the sick and 
the dying ; and soothes many a poor sufferer's passage to 
the grave by her peaceful presence. 

Charlie and his wife (who are now Lord and Lad 
Prospects) are considered to be the creme de la crime of 
London society, and an approved specimen of matrimonial 
felicity, although I must confess Lady Prospects often gets 
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into a rage with her husband when she sees how exceedingly 
fond of, and attentive he is to their eldest child, whom he 
insisted should be named Nelly, just to provoke her, she 
tells her intimate friends, ' for of course it ought to have 
been called Esther after me.' 

Mrs. Campbell spends most of her time in Edinburgh, 
for she seems to have conceived an intense aversion to her 
late husband's ancestral home. She has a little son, who 
was just bom three months before his father's death. The 
old man was informed of the happy event of an heir being 
bom to inherit his entailed estates by a letter from his 
wife; the only acknowledgment which she received being 
the following words, written on half a sheet of letter- 
paper : 

* Your son inherits my estates. May he, with them, 
inherit no evil qualities from either of his parents, but 
be a credit to the name he bears ! I do not want to see 
him.' 

After the Laird's death, Sandy became possessed of an 
annuity of lOOZ. by his will ; and with sorrow at his heart 
Sandy told Mrs. Huggins that * he did nae ken noo what 
would become of him, for he had lost baith the maister 
and Miss Nelly, God bless them !' and as he spoke he 
drew his coat-sleeve across his eyes, which had become 
suddenly dim ; and added, that ' he now had no one friend 
in the whole world.' 

* Don't say that, Mr. Sandy, while I am in it,' replied 
the kind-hearted widow ; * and if you will take my advice, 
you will stop where you are, unless you have got tired of 
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a poor lone widow like me/ she added hysterically, and 
then immediately covered her face with her apron. 

Sandy on this leant forward, and somewhat roughly 
palling down the garment behind which his companion 
tried to veil her grief, said : 

' Hoots, woman ! dinna' greet like that, just because I 
teirt ye I was ganging awa.* 

' But I cannot help it, Mr. Sandy ; and if you don't 
want to see me cry, you might just stop where you are,' 
sobbed Mrs. Huggins. 

* Weel, weel, dinna' greet, lass ; cause you were a rale 
guid friend to my wee maistress, I wul do onything you 
like to make you happy, for the sake of her who's now in 
heaven with the angels.' 

The sequel of this conversation was, that Sandy did 
not leave * the poor lone widow ;' but that both he and 
she a few days after went * to kirk,' and now they are 
called by the neighbours Mr. and Mrs. Sandy : for these 
good people do not seem to consider it at all necessary to 
call them, or perhaps they are not aware that the couple 
possess, any other name than the simple, though much 
respected * Sandy.' 

Mr. Thomas Jones lives in two little rooms above a 
baker's shop in Dalston, to which modest abode he often 
takes young sprigs of the nobility and the chrysalis of 
future rich men, who wish to borrow money from him, 
in order to imbue them with the conviction that he is 
only the ' go-between' in procuring for them access to the 
money-bags of some * rich friend' of his. By this means 
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many a foolish lordling and extravagant codling does he 
fish for in the seas of future wealth, and after a little play 
inextricably secures on his golden hook, baited with that 
most fascinating, yet most deceitful, of all baits, ' Assist- 
ance to young men in temporary pecuniary diflSculties.' 

Esther and his money are all the money-lender thinks 
about ; and as he tramps his way day after day on foot to 
his place of business and back again, in order to save the 
*bus money, he smiles to himself, for he feels Esther will 
be the richer for his rigid economy. 

Poor man ! the only joy he has in life is to steal early 
away from business in the summer afternoons, and wend 
his way to Hyde Park. Arrived there, he takes his place 
amongst the throng of beings who stand behind the lav- 
ender-glove railing, for the purpose of gazing at rank, 
fashion, wealth, and beauty, as it is borne past them in 
luxurious carriages. 

But it is not for the sake of contemplating these that 
the tailor and money-lender comes to a place in which he 
feels so nervously out of his proper element. 

No ; with beating heart he comes there to gaze on the 
face of one who, although she possesses rank, wealth, and 
beauty, yet is his, the despised man's daughter. 

Some great excitement suddenly takes possession of 
the crowd amongst which he stands, their faces all at once 
become radiant with proud happiness, and their lips give 
a shout of joy, as a quiet carriage passes where they stand, 
in which is seated the wife of England's future Eing, and 
the queen, in her own right, of the heart of every true son 
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and daughter of Great Britain, which proud sovereignty 
(the most to be envied in the whole world) she has gained 
unassisted, through the all-conquering power of her many 
virtues and well-knowtf nobleness of character. She bows 
with that sweet smile on her young and beautiful face, 
which the Princess of Wales alone possesses. 

The people shout again and again as the Queen of their 
hearts, and whose only power is the love she has gained to 
herself, passes on to cheer some more of her subjects with 
her presence. But no look of pleasure illuminates the 
money-lender*s face : no, his is a nature unable to appre- 
ciate her pure character, and out of which one could only 
expect a model radical to be formed. 

At last, however, a gorgeous equipage dashes past, 
containing a magnificently attired and lovely woman ; then 
the money-lender*s face is crimsoned with a wild look of 
joy, for he gazes for a moment on the face of his child. 

But although she sees h&r father, she dares not stop 
to cheer him with a smile; no, she is Lady Prospects, 
the woman of fashion, and he, her father, a tailor and a 
money-lender. 

So on she goes, borne in her luxurious carriage, bow- 
ing and smiling to friends at every step, but she has not 
one smile to spare for her father ; for if the world knew 
that that little man, who is slaving night and day to add 
to her wealth, was her father, it would look coldly on her, 
and she would lose her standing. But ho, her father, 
knows this too, and so he returns from the delight of be- 
holding his beautiful daughter with no feeling of anger at 

X 
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his heart. He only smiles grimly as hugging himself he 
says, ' She is my daughter ; what cannot money do V 

And I sadly would reply, as I think what sorrow his 
money has caused, *It cannot hring my Nelly back to me.' 

Farewell, thou purest of women ! We may meet, Nelly 
dearest, in that home to which thou hast gone ; but while 
I live on in this world, which was so cruel to thee, and I 
reflect how thou and the friends of my youth are banished 
for ever from my earthly vision, though never parted from 
my heart, I cry aloud, in the words of him who knew the 
human heart so well : 

* When I remember all 

The friends bo link'd together 
I've seen around me faU 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 

Some banqnet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands delid, 

And all but he departed.' 



THE END. 
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